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JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 


CoMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Flousr or RerresENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 21, 19. 
The committee met in the Hotel Fresno, Fresno, Calif., at 
a. m., Hon. Albert Johnson (chairman) presiding. 
The Cuamrman. Mr. Williams, we will be elad to hear from 


STATEMENT OF MR. E. A. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. Williams duly sworn. 

Mr. SrreceL. What is your address? 

Mr. Wiiaiatams. Eight, ten, eleven, and twelve Griffith-McKe 
Building, Fresno, Calif. 

Mr. Sixcen. You are a member of the bur here? 

Mr. Witurams. Yes. 

Mr. Siraru. Been practising here for how long? 

Mr. Witu1ams. Twenty-five years. 

Mr. Srecet. Are you an attorney for any particular organization 

Mr. Witurams. No, sir. 

Mr. Srrecet. As far as this hearing is concerned ? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. No, sir. 

Mr. Si1ecen. Will you state on whose behalf you appear? | 

Mr. Wiiurams. I appear for various Japanese that I represen 
personally and for 52 Japanese corporations. 

The CHairman. Japanese land corporations? 

Mr, Wiutams. Yes, | 

Mr. Srrcet. Now, you may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Witurams. I don’t know to what extent the investigation } 
to be made, but what I do want to do on behalf of the Japanese ha 
ing an interest in that part of Merced County lying south of the citie 
of Merced, Madera, and Fresno is to put into the record in stati 
tical form the religious aspect of this Japanese popul:.tion, the ave 
of Japanese from 1 to 10, from 10 to 20, from 21 to 30, from 30 to 4 
40 to 50, 50 to 60, and from GO thereon. 

The Cramman. We would be very glad to have a statement an 
any statistical matter you care to present, also any argument tl: 
you care to present, and if you will reduce the snme to writing an 
send it to us we will give you our address and incorporate it int 
the report. 

Mr. Wiuitams. I also want to put into the record the actual nur 
ber of acres owned by Japanese individually and corporations an 
in addition to that the number or amount controlled under leas 
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T may say here that the total acreage owned by Jupanese corporations 
and individuals in the territory just outlined by myself, is 9,479 
acres. , 

Mr. Toomey (mayor of the city of Fresno). What ts that terrt- 
tory outlined 2 

Mr. Witrams. I will answer questions put by the chairman of the 
committee, | 

The Cuarrman. I will ask you that question. 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. That part of Merced County lying south of the 
city of Merced, Madera and Fresno counties. It is 9,479 acres in 
addition to which there are 7,363 acres under lease, making a total 
of 16,842. The total population of men, women, and children, 
Japanese, in the same territory up to the last day of June, 1920, was 
5,054. Of that number 2,286 are males and the balance females. 
Of the males between the ages of 1 and 20, in the same ay 
931; between the ages of 1 and 20, females, 749. I attempted to ob- 
tain the death rate and birth rate. I will have that in due time. 

The Cuatrman. Have you had an opportunity to see the booklet 
put out by the State board of control? 

Mr. Wiri1ams. Yes; I have seen it, but I have not had time nor 
opportunity to read it. I have it in my office. 

The Crairman. This committee received so-called press proofs of 
that pamphlet about two weeks ago, and we just received yesterday 
the final prints, with certain revisions, we would be glad to have 
your figures to see how they correspond. 

Mr. Siccen. Have you any figures regarding the native-born Japa- 
nese here? 


Mr. Wui1ams. Well, I can figure it out from the figures that I | 
have, but I have not figured it yet. 


et SreceL, Would you be good enough to put that into the record 
also ? | 


Mr. Winitams. Yes. You wish that in the statistical record that 
you wish me to compile? 

Mr. Sixcen, Yes. 

Mr. Winurams. Yes, 


Mr, Siecxn, As I understand it, you represent all of the so-called 


corporations, Japanese corporations, whe are in this part of the 
erg : | 


Mr. Wittrams. Oh, no; I do not. 

Mr. Srecrn, Are there more than 522 

Mr, Witttams. There are 79 corporations. 

Mr, Sreczn, For the whole State? | | | 

Mr, Witt1ams. No, sir; for the territory that I have outlined. 

Mr. Smcet. Do you know how many there are for the whole State? 
Mr, Wu1ams, No, sir. Understand, now, that many of theso 
corporations own property lapping up into other counties which aro ° 

not in this territory I have desionnted: For instance, there are cor- 


porations owning property in Kings and Tulare Counties, but their 
oflices are in this county. 


The Cuamman, Will 
rations you represent? | 
{r, WiniAMs, Yes, if you wish it. I have them right here, but 


I could not very well give them to the reporter, because it would take 
an indefinite period to sift them out. | 
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The Cuairman. You may use your own judement about that: 
making them up. 

Mr. Winntams. Yes, 

Mr. Sircen, And you have the neht, you understand, to rev: 
your remarks rf you care to. 

The Cuammax, The reason I suggested if, there might be sor: 
dispute as to the acreage on account of the corporation and on accou:: 
of the contract buying. 

Mr, Wintiams, Well, this compilation was made from the mi 
that the raisin association Japanese director, or secretary, compile. 
and it is taken from the contracts on file in that office, and I thir; 
about 97 per cent of the vineyard acrenge controlled by the Japanesx 
has been signed up to the California Associated Raisin Co. 

The Crainman. That is packing and shipping and organizing for 
business @ 

Mr, Witurams. Yes. | 

The Crramman. You think about 97 per cent of the Japanese grov- 
ers under lease or ownership—— 

“Mr. Wiiuiams (interposing). Are members of that association, 
and deliver their goods there. 

The CHamrman. That would not leave any Japanese to have an 
independent organization ? 

Mr. Wizutams. No, sir; absolutely none. 

The Cuamman. What is your estimate of the oriental population 
in this city? 

Mr, Wittiams. In this city? Oh, I should figure about 1,500. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, that is not important; we will send for 
the United States census figures. 

Mr, A. 'M. Drew. Sixty per cent of the city is foreign population. 

Mr. WinitaMs. But the question is orientals. 

The Crarrman, Let us see; your population here would be 40 per 
cent American, white or naturalized ¢ | 

Mr. Drew. Yes. 

The Crrarrman, And the next is what? 

Mr, Drew, Armenian, about 15 to 20 per cent. 

The Cuamman, Are the Armenians buying property ¢ 

Mr. Drew. They own it. 

Mr, Witirams. They own 35 per cent of the vineyard acreage in 
this country right now. 

The Cramrman. Under the State law they have a perfect right to 
buy it and own it? } 

fr. Drew. Yes. 

The Cramman, And the next after the Armenian would be what! 

Mr. Drew. Russians; 10 per cent. 

The Cuamman. When did they commence to come in in any con- 
siderable numbers? | a, 

‘Mr, Drew. About 30 years ago, They have been here a long time 
and have been Americanized. 

The Cuarrman. And the Armenians are Americanized, too! 

Mr, Drew, Fairly well. 

The Cuamman, The Russians own property. 

Mr. Drew. Yes. 

The Curainman. Become citizens? 
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Mr. Drew. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What is the next? 

Mr. Drew. The Slavonic races are here in large numbers also. 

Mr. H. FE. Parrerson. The statement is made that 60 per cent of 
the po ean is foreign born? 

Mr. Drew. Foreign parentage or foreign born. That statement 
was made last winter by the foreign immigration committee that 
had charge of this work in Fresno. , 

The Crarman. Well, we will hear you in a minute on that, and 
further, we can get the exact figures from the bureau of naturaliza- 
tion, so if you will pardon us we will not pursue that. I just asked 
that-as a matter of curiosity, having driven around the city. Now, 
a have you anything further, any further statement to 
make ¢ 

Mr. Wiitrams. I have no further statement to make. I will be 
glad to answer any questions within my knowledge and furnish the 
statistics. I understand what you want is statistical statements for 
the purpose of comparison and general enlightenment. 

The Caray. Yes; we will be glad to have that. Now, the cen- 
tral labor body or building trades labor body, and Mr. Taylor, gen- 
eral representative of the A. F. of L., have agreed to send in resolu- 
tions, all of which are a matter of record, and Attorney Drew has 
agreed to send in statements concerning decisions of the court In a 
couple of cases, one in regard to guardianship. Now, we feel sure 
that these reports will be 3 

Mr. Wintriams. I want to state with reference to a decision with 
respect to the guardianship matter, you should be fully informed of 
the fact that led up to that decision. That decision, as it appears on 
a piece of paper is rather drastic, but the facts from which the de- 
cision sprung were quite different. I would advise Mr. Drew to 
inform himself of the real facts in the case, and they are of record, 
before he gives this committee any copy of any decision, The case 
he refers to is a case where a particular guardian disobeyed an order 
of the court, and the court went outside of the record and outside of 
the facts in the case to arrive at his conclusion. I am very familiar 
with that case, and you can get that from an attorney, Elliott Calder, 
an attorney in San Francisco, 445 Market Street. ss. 

The Cuarman. Of course, you understand that is a State matter, 
but we are curious to look at it a little bit. Now, Mr. Williams, this 
which has been taken down wil] be sent to you and you may use it as 
an introduction to your statement. 


STATEMENT OF KOICHI KAMIKAWA. 


Mr. Kamikawa duly sworn. 

The CuHamman. What is your residence? 

Mr. Wamixawa. Fresno. | | 

The Crairman. How long have you been in the United States? 

Mr. Kamixawa. About 20 years. Say, gentlemen, I can not speak 
English very well, like you do, so the best thing I can do is to show 
you what I have done. [Handing papers to chairman. ] 

The Cuamman. Are you one of the proprietors of a big store here? 

Mr. Kamrxawa. Yes. 
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The Crairman. How long have you been in that business? 

Mr. Kastncawa. Twenty years, since I came here, just my two 
brothers and me. 

The Ciaimman. Twenty years in Fresno? 

Mr. Kamiuxawa. Yes. 

The Cuairman. In order not to take these papers away, I will 
state that Mr. Kumikawa presents a paper dated September 14, 1918, 
from the State central committee of northern California, Liberty 
loan, appointing him a captain in the fourth Liberty loan drive for 
the second election precinct—I will change that; it 1s subdated office 
of the chairman for Fresno County. He presents an interview, un- 
dated, which is as follows: 


Woichi Kamikawa finds he has grown much Americanized, 

‘This successful merchant is a self-made man and an active resident. 

K. Kamikawa is the vice president und general manager of Kumikawa Bros., 
‘one of the biggest grocery and dry goods stores in the Sun Joaquin Valley, not 
only among Japanese but American Stores. 

He was born in Japan and came to this country when he was 15 yeors old. 
He is one of the “ self-made men,” the pride of America. He hid several years’ 
edueation after he came to this country, at a grammar school and business 
college nt San Francisco, and started to engage in the present business at 
Fresno with three brothers. 

He calls himself “an American born in Japan,” because his Hving in America 
is longer than the life in his own home country. He also says that his senti- 
ment likes America imnore than Japan. He experienced this fact when he went 
back to Japan a few years ago to see the old fulks there when he was _ sur- 
‘prised to find how he was “Americanized.” 

He owns 610 acres of vineyard in Fresno County and is doing his best to 
improve it. When this is done it means some of his property will be increased 
in value, but at the same tine it will have developed the wealth of California. 

He always endeavors to exert bimself in public affairs and interests, as he 
is one of the best citizens in the town. He has bought Liberty bends and war 
savings stamps to the amount of nearly $10,000 during the war and donated 
$1,000 to the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C, A. lately. 

He thinks that the latest agitation against Japanese in California is due to 
the fact that the people of California do not understand Japanese very well. 
From his own experience he says that when an American knows or associates 
with Jnpanese they become good friends and there never exists ary antagonis- 
tic feeling between them. ‘Therefore it must be the noble duty of good Ameri- 
ean citizens, as well as of Japanese themselves, to create 2 good understanding 
‘with each other and avoid agitation or ill feeling in both nations which may 
Jead sometime to undesirable conflicts. 

The Crrairman. Now, you did all you could during the war? 

Mr. Kamiuxawa. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Now, do you think it is desirable for more Japan- 
ese to come to the United States? 

Mr. Kamrxawa. Well, I don’t know about that. 

The Crrainman. Would pu not like to see a new treaty made? 

Mr. Kamncawa. Well, I am satisfied now. 

The Citairman. With the gentlemen’s agreement? 

Mr. Kamixawa, Yes. | 

The Cuamman, You would feel better if you were an American 
citizen ? | 

Mr. Kamixawa. Yes. 

Mr. Sixcen. How long have you been here? 

Mr. Kaasnixawa, About 20 years. 

| e 

Mr. Sieart. Now, when you went back home were you liable to 

military duty ? | 
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Mr. Kamixawa. No, sir. 
Mr. Sirgen. You were not? 
Mr. Wamixawa. No, sir. 
Mr. Stecrx. Had the law been changed ? 
Mr. Kamixawa. I don’t understand much about Japan. 
Mr. Sircet. You don’t? 
Mr. Kamixawa. No, sir. 
"Mr. Sircer. And you came here when you were quilé a young boy? 
Mr. Kamuxawa. Yes. 
Mr. Strcez. Do you belong to the Japanese-American Association, 
with headquarters in San Francisco ? 
7 Mr. Kamixawa. Well, I am president of the J apanese association 
ere. 
Mr. Sizcen. For Fresno County? 
Mr. Kanrkawa. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Srecrn. How many members? 
— Mr. Kanixawa. I think about 1,350. 
Mr. Sircen. How much do they pay per year, the boys? 
Mr, Kamixawa. Twenty-five cents—a year? sane dollars a your: 
Mr. Srecru. That is all they pay? | 
Mr. Kamixawa. Yes. 
Mr. Srecen. All kinds? 
Mr. Kamixawa. Yes. 
Mr. Srecrn. And send 15 per cent into ere in San 
Francisco ? 
Mr. Kamixawa. No, sir. 
Mr. Siece,. What percentage do you send? 
Mr. Kanixawa. I think our secretary can tell you that. He says 
it is 15 per cent now. It used to be 5 per cent. 
Mr, Since, When you came to this country you came without 
money ¢ 
Myr, Kamixawa. Yes; I had some moneys 
Mr. Siecet, When you came here? 
Mr. Kamixawa. Yes. | 
Mr. Siegen. How much money did you are when you came here? 
Mr, Kamrxawa. A little money; my brother was here about two 
years ahead of me. 
Mr. Sirern. But when you personally came here how much money 
did you bring with you? 
Mr, Kamixawa. I think about $500; I do not remember exactly 
how much. 
Mr, Srecet. And you were then a boy about 15 york old? 
Mr. Kamrxawa. Yes. 
Mr. Sieart. How old are you to-day? 
Mr. Kamrxawa. Thirty-five. 
Mr. Srecreu. Are you a member of some of these corporations which 
have been organized here? 
Mr. Kamixawa. Yes; I belong to the raisin association and the 
Sees association, and T have business here importing and exporting 
oods 
: Mr. Srraru. As a corporation } | 
Mr, Kamixawa. Yes; we organized as a corporation in 1908. 
The Curainman, Are you a director in the bank? 
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Mr. Kamixawa. No, sir; I used to be, but Iam not now. Mv mat. 
business, most of my business is import and export business. 1 
have a store in San Francisco, too, and 1 export inostly antomobile 
supplies to Japan, our office in San Francisco. I mostly export 
American stuff to Japan. 

Mr. Sircen, You have heard of the general talk and agitation 
which is now going on? 

Mr. Kamrxawa. Yes. 

Mr, Sircen. What solution have you to offer? 

Mr. Kamixawa. Well, Iam pretty busy in my business, and I did 
not pay much attention. I do my duty, and I have a busy business, 
you know, so I have not very much time. 

Mr. Sircen. You read the Japanese newspapers, don’t you ? 

Mr. Kamaxawa. I have very little time for that. 

Mr. Sircet. Do you read the English newspapers? 

Mr. Kamrxawa. Some. I am busy, you know. 

Mr. Sircen. In other words, you are one of the busy Japanese- 
Americans; busy making money. Is that right? 

(Mr. Kamikawa laughs.) 

Mr. Smernt. And you have given no thought to this question at all! 

The Craimrman. How do you hold that 640 acres of Innd? 

Mr. Kamixawa. Corporation; my corporation was organized in 
1908. 

Mr. Srecer. That was before the passage of this land law ? 

Mr. Kamrxkawa. Yes; and my boy and my brother’s boy, born in 
this country, they are stockholders, and some Americans are stock- 
holders, too. 

Mr. Toomry. I am holding no brief for the Japanese or anybody 
else, but I just want to state, and Mr. Drew and all of the other 
gentlemen in this room will bear me out, that our Japanese popula- 
tion in this city and county have done, have all done their best dur- 
ing the war, and all Liberty drives and everything for the Govern- 
ment; they have always come through. 

The Cuarman. Now, I do not think we will hear tny more for 
the record unless there is something that somebdy wishes to offer. 

(Thereupon the meeting adjourned.) 
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ComMMITTEE ON ImMicraTION AND NATURALIZATION, 
‘Hovusse or REPRESENTATIVES, __ 
Wednesday, July 21, 1920. 
The committee met at Livingston, Calif., at 3.10 p. m., Hon. 
Albert Johnson (chairman) presiding. 


STATEMENT OF MR. LOUIS D. LOVE. 


Mr. Love was duly sworn. | 

The Cuamman. Where do you live? 

Mr. Lovr. Livingston, Calif. 

Mr. Smcen, What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Love. Farmer. | 
Mr, Sarcen, You have been farming here for how long? 
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Mr. Love. About six years. 

Mr. Stecrn. Been a resident of California how long? 

Mr. Lover. Seven years. 

Mr. Sircen. Now, will you just make your statement? 

Mr. Lovr. The situation is this: We have a colony of Japanese 
here who are pretty nice people, apparently good American people; 
that is, they are Americans, some of them, a here last winter when 
this agitation came up it seems like the Japanese took charge of tho 
situation and they came in here and began to colonize this country — 
by leaps and bounds, and it looked as though we were going to be 
crowded out, so we started this httle agitation down here in Living- 
ston, more to keep down the American people from makine these 
deals with the Japanese. It seems lke there was lots of money in 
it for these fellows. There was a thousand acres over here and 
another fifteen hundred acres over here [indicating] sold to the 
Japanese. They commenced to be very active, and we just shut down 
on them. Since January Ist there has been no Japanese deals here. 

Mr. S1kcen, You got up a local agitation to discourage the selling 
or leasing of property to the Japanese? 

Mr. Love. Yes; and I will give the Japanese here credit for one 
thing. They did cooperate with us and keep other Japanese out. 

Mr. Stecen. And your view is that their efforts to lease or colo- 
nize-—— 

Mr. Love (interposing). In other words, we could sce that the time 
was short, if they kept on coming at the rate they were coming in, and 
in order to protect themselves the Japanese who were here got in 
and helped us to keep down the colonizing of any more Japanese 
here. 

My. Srece,. Do they have a secretary of the Japanese-American 
Association here? 3 

Mr. Love. I don’t know; Mr. Adams can tell you more about that: 

Mr. Srecen. Have you many Japanese working here now? 

Mr. Love. Most all of them are farmers. 

Mr. Sircen. Working on shares? 

Mr. Love. Most of them own the land themselves. 

Mr. Sirce,. They have these colonies, but outside of that they are 
not working around? 

Mr. Love. No, sir, : 

Mr. Srrcet, Are many of those Japanese born here? 

Mr. Love. Quite a few. Livingston has been on the map in this 
way: The propaganda that the other people in California are spread- 
ing out is that the Japanese came here and made this country. There 
is nothing to that. The first man who planted a vineyard in this 
country was F. A. Crowl and Martin Crowl and quite a few Japa- 
nese farmers came in here about 12 or 15 years ago. They claim the 
credit for building up the country. There is nothing to that. We 
expect to give them full credit for what they have done, and other- 
wise this colony here is composed of pretty good people. 

Mr. S1ecrr. Vou had a sign put up here at both entrances to-the 
city: “ No Japanese wanted.” 

Mr. Love. Yes. | 

Mr, Srrce,. How did that work? | | 

Mr. Love. It worked all right and it accomplished the purpose, 
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Mr. Sircen. You later changed the sien? 

Mr. Love. We later changed the sign because we did not want to 
agitate anybody here and because, as I say, it accomplished our pur- 
pose. When these people showed us that they were absolutely co- 
operating with us we did not feel hke hurting their feelings any 
longer. 

Mr. Sircen. You did not feel like you cared to make Livingston 
‘conspicuous ¢ 

= Mr, Love. No, sir. 
: Mr. Sircen. Further down the road a way there is a sign: “ No 
Japanese wanted.” 

M r, Love. Well, that sign means what it says. 

Mr. Sircen, They have a box factory there ¢ 

Mr. Love. They have a canning factory and packing house, such as 


“Mr. SixceL. The Japanese are not working in those? 

Mr. Lovr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sircen. There is perfect amity between the Japanese here now 
and the American citizens? 

Mr. Love. Oh, yes. 

The Citamman. Now, is it your personal belief that this com- 
munity can take care of what. it has got, and no more? 

Mr. Lovr. That is the idea. We can get along nicely with these 
people, but we don’t want any more. 


STATEMENT OF ELBERT G. ADAMS. 


Mr. Adams duly sworn. 

Mr. Sreari. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Apams, Editor. 

Mr. Steceu, You have been a resident of this part of California for 
how long? : 

Mr. Apams.: Central California, about 20 years. : 

Mr. SrrceL. How long have you been in this particular place? 
~ Mr,. Apams, Six years in Livingston and eight years in Merced 

alley. 

Mr, Stearn, What is the name of your paper? 

Mr. Abams. Livingston Chronicle. 

‘Mr, Sircen. Now, you have some statistics ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes; something handed to me by the Japanese to-day, 
and 1 take it to be authentic; number of families in Livingston district 
(Japanese). November 15, 1919, males, 75; females, 49; total, 124; . 
children, male, 36; female, 45; total children, 81; grand total, 205. 

Mr. Smer.. What do you mean by Livingston district ? 

Mr. Avams. This is the entire west end of the county. There are 
no Japanese in other districts, excepting the Livingston district, 
with one exception, over near the county line. .* 

Mr, Sircrn. Are there several townships? 

Mr. Apams. Well, the fifth township is practically one-third of the 
whole county, and all of the Japanese are in the fifth township with 
the exception of a small township in Valecio. 

Mr, Sivcen. So the statistics handed you by the Japanese show 
Lotal of 203 Japanese? -* ; 
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Mr. Anams. Yes. If you wish I will give you the acreage: Acre- 
age owned and controlled, 2,450 acres; under cultivation, GLO acres; 
bare land, 840 acres; average acres to a family, 36}; aggregate an- 
nual crop, $440,000; average per acre crop, $275; average gross in- 
come per family, $101. Here is a detail of the school children: Num-’ 
ber of Japanese pupils in grammar school, 22; total number of all 
pupils in grammar school in Livingston, 157; percentage of Japanese 
pupils, 7.3; number of Japanese pupils in high school, 2; number of 
Japanese pupils in college, 1. Now here are some more; Number 
of Christian adults, 91; attendance, averave for Jast six months, 60; 
number of Sunday school children, 54; annual chureh expenditure, 
$1,830.37; percentage of Cliristians in colony, 75 per cent; percentage 
of attendance at Sunday school, 60 per cent. v 

Now, if you wish, I will give you briefly, if you want it, a little 
statement covering our whole activities here. In the fall of 1919 
I noticed from week to week that in the filings I received from the 
county recorder’s office three days per week were a great many deeds 
and other instruments indicating the transfer of land in the Livings- 
ton district to Japanese. Toward the close of 1919 that fact im- 
pressed me as something to be looked upon as unfavorable for the: 
future of Livingston, so in the January meeting—or, rather, the 
December meeting—of the directors of the Merced County Farm Bu- 
reau, of which I am one of the directors, we took up the question of 
some effective means of stopping the Japanese sales, not only in the 
Livingston district, but, inasmuch as it was a county farm bureau, 
throughout the county of Merced. I was appointed chairman of the 
farm bureau committee, to organize a general committce to undertake 
this work. 

The Cuamman. ITas your county farm organization any connec- 
tion with the Federal farm 

Mr. Apams (interposing). Yes; we have. The farm manager is, 
T believe, paid by the Government, and the county merely pays his 
expenses. The plan I worked upon was rather crude, but it proved 
to be satisfactory, and it was simply this: I sent letters to different 
fraternal organizations and civic organizations all over the county 
asking them to send delegations to a meeting held in Merced January — 
10. On that date we organized an association known as the Merceclt 
County Anti-Japancse Association. 

The purpose of that association was first to handle the situation 
locally; second, tq cooperate in the anti-Japanese.campaign all over 
the State. Late in ‘January we staged 2 mass meeting in Merced, at 
which we had speakers from the Oriental] Exclusion League, but at 
no time has the county organization merged with the Oriental Iox- 
clusion League, either as a body or any considerable number of in- 
dividuals, so I may say that the Oriental Exclusion League is not 
probably extremely well. represented in Merced County. The ef- 
fective means that we used in the Livingston district were these; We 
printed pledge cards and circulated them among all of the owners 
of land in the district. That card was not legally binding, but was 
morally binding in that he agreed not to sell or lease or otherwise 
dispose of his fond to Japancse, and those cards were signed up 
somewhere over 95 per cent. Practically everybody signed them. 
Another thing we did locally: We believed that we eould best solve 
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the proposition by not antagonizing the Japanese who were here, 
and had been here for 11 years, known as the 2 original families. 
So we called them into conference with us. At one meeting we wert 
out to their meeting place and we met there the Japanese of that 
colony and we pointed out to them that it was to their interest, as 
well us that of others, that the entry of Japanese into the Livingston 
be stopped immediately. We showed them that up to that time they 
had fala the respect of the American people here. They were taken 
into various social and other affairs of a community nature, and in 
the war work there was absolutely no distinction made. 

In fact there had not been up to that time any distinction mace. 
Now, we pointed out to them that under the condition of affairs 
we believed it would be to their interest to cooperate w:th us in keep- 
ing out other Japanese, on the theory that if more Japanese came 
in soon there would be so great a number that there would be two 
sides of the fence, would be either be Japanese or would not be, and 
if the numbers increased sufficiently these original Japanese settlers 
here would lose all standing they had maintained in this community 
for over 10 years. ‘They talked it over amongst themselves and de- 
cided we were right. They pledged their cooperation to keep out 
other Japanese and to report to us any pending sales, and since the 
1st of January there has been not a deal in the Livingston district, 
which indicates how the Japanese made good on their promise to 
this local committee that they would cooperate. I happen to know 
of a number of instanc2s wherein the leaders, including Mr. K. 
Naka—he at all times acted as the spokesman and representative 
of the colony at all of their meetings, and on an average of three 
times a weule for four months Mr. Naka would confer with me, 
representing the committee on our side, and he representing the 
Japanese. Through him we were able to accomplish everything we 
set out to do. 

I believe the Jupanese themselves are going to submit in writing 
to the committce something like a general summary of their life in 
Livingston and what they have done here, and so on. I have read 
it dver and I am frank to say that I believe that what they are going 
to submit is unprejudiced, is fair to both sides, and with reference 
to the matter of the sign that I heard you speaking about to Mr. 
Love at the mass meeting held in Livingston, and attended by prac- 
tically every resident of this town, and peop ® from the surrounding 
country, we voted to put up a sign “No more Japanese wanted in 
Livingston.” The word “ more” was put in as we afterwards pointed 
out to the Japanese, out of consideration for those who were here. 
Yhose signs remained up for something like 10 or 12 weeks. Along 
about two or three weeks after they had been put up the Japanese 
came to me ‘and others, and complained that it was very bad for the 
Japanese children and the young boys particularly, who were being 
tormented in school about the signs. The adults snid they did not 
care, but it was bad for the children. Another thing ‘that prompted 
us to take down the signs simply was this: While we have at all 
times endeavored to keep the Japanese question absolutely separate 
from the commercial idea, in the position or from the standpoint of 


n dollar, nevertheless we recognized this fact, that in February or_ 


March of this year, when they opened up the Bloss.and Crane 
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ranches, ranches which are now being colonized by the American 
Land & Security Co., of Chicago, their plan is personally conducted 


excursions two or three times a week. 


Now, in bringing those people in in automobiles, one of the first | 
things that reach their eyes was the sign, which would indicate to 
those people that we were overrun with Japanese, and while indi- 
rectly that was a matter of business in dollars and cents to the people 
of Livingston, it was an absolute injustice to this company and, fur- 
ther, misrepresented the conditions here, because you can see by these: 
figures that the Japanese are not here in such numbers as to anywhere 
near predominate in any walk of life, so we went into another meet- 
ing and voted to repaint the signs, and you noticed as you came into. 
town that there is now another slogan on that sign, “ Livingston, the 
community with a destiny.” Now, there is nothing in the way of a 
misunderstanding or difficulty between the Americans and the Japa- 


— nese here. 


Now, there is another matter: There is a Mr. Obika in San Fran- 
cisco, a publisher, I believe, of the Japanese American—at least, one 
of the dailies in San Irancisco—but he apparently devotes more of 
his time to the real estate business, preying upon his countrymen, 
than he devotes to the newspaper business. Obika is a man of educa- 
tion and refinement, but he has at no time in the past six months 
done the right thing toward the people residents of Livingston. They 
asked him to cease bringing in Japanese from other places, and he per- 
sisted, and it was the cause of an internal fight between the Japanese, 
and I understand that they notified him that he should lay off. That. 

ras something over two months ago. | 

Mr, Naka came to me this morning, saying that Obika is determined 
to sell the land of Ballico over here. Obika side of it is that he bought. 
the land before the agitation began and that he placed 11 families on. 
the tract. He has got just enough Japanese there to make it im- 
possible to sell to Americans. This agitation comes up and he says. 
that he can not sell to Japanese. Naka says that he is going to hinder . 
his activities and suggested that we have a meeting here of our local 
association and have Obika come before us and I am going to see if 
anything can be accomplished by having Obika come before us. Even. | 
though we settled this with our local Japanese, the trouble continued 
to come from outside, from real estate men and bankers and others. 
who saw a chance to make money. For instance, the Lewis and. 
Mitchell ranch outside of Livingston 

ce SreceL (interposing). The trouble comes more from Ameri- 
cans? : | 

Mr. Anasrs. Yes; and those who are not residents of Livingston. 
The sales which were made or attempted to be made after our com- 
mittee got under way were by outsiders. The business arrangements. 
for the sale of the Lewis and Mitchell ranch was consummated late in 
1919. The Japanese did not take possession until 1920, or after our 
committee was under way. I investigated that transfer personally 
with the county assessor and I found that unquestionably the real 
business arrangements had been completed last year. 

_ That deal was put over without the aid or knowledge of anyone 
in Merced County by an Onkland real estate man. So our trouble 
probably will continue with real estate men, bankers,,and others: 
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who are not residents. We do not anticipate any trouble from our 
own people. To show you how conscientious people are and how 
sincere: ‘There was a 40-acre ranch out here on which a man made 
some payments down and he got into financial difficulties and was 
about to lose the place. ‘The former owners were going to foreclose 
and take it away from him. Certain Japanese cam: to him and 
offered him a very handsome figure for his 40 acres. He came down 
and laid the situation before us, and he said: “I can not pay my 
grocery bill; 1 can not buy groceries for my family; I can not pos- 
sibly make my payments on the place, and 1 am going to lose what I 
have in it. ‘These Japanese have offered me a fair price for the ranch. 
What will I do?” The problem was solved rather quickly, in 24 
hours, by a local banker, G. H. Winton, and W. T. White, a merchant. 
Neither Mr. Winton nor Mr. White at that time actually had the 
money to go and buy this land, but they immediately borrowed it, 
"and they are at this time paying interest on it. They did not want 
the 40 acres; had no use for it, and the only reason a they bought 
it was to keep it from going to the Japanese. Now they are trying 
to sell it, but it is very likely that they will have to sell it for less 
than they paid for it, because they would naturally have to pay the 
price offered by the ve which was probably 25 to 50 per cent 
more than it was actually worth in comparison with other prices. 


STATEMENT OF MR. K. NAKA. 


(Mr. Naka duly sworn.) : 

Mr. Sixcrz. Where do you live? 

Mr. Naxa. In Livingston. 

Mr. Srecet. How long have you lived here? 

Mr, Naxa. Fourteen years. | 

Mr. Sircrn., Tow long have you lived in California altogether? 

Mr. Naxa. Fifteen years. 

Mr. Srrcet. Are you married? 

Mr. Naka. Yes. 

Mr. Sirern, Any children? 

Mr. Naka. Yes. 

Mr. Stecet. How many? 

Mr. Naxa. Three. 

Mr. Srecer. Born here? 

Mr. Naxa. Two born in Japan and one in California. 

Mr. Srrcen. Do they go to school? 

Mr. Naxa. Yes. 

Mr. Sircen. Have any of them graduated from school here? 

My. Naka. One is in college, ‘and one is in high school, and one is 
here in Livingston. 

Mr. Stecet. Which one is in college? 

Mr, Naxa. My daughter. 

Mr. Srecet. How old is she? 

Mr, Naxa. Twenty. 

Mr, Sreart. Where was she born? 

Mr, Naka. In Japan, but we.are Americans. 

Mr, Sivan. The boy is in high school? 

Mr. Nata. No; girl. i 
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“Mr. Siecer. What js her name? 

Mr, Naxa. Rosa Naka, 

Mr. Sureen, Is she about to graduate from high school ? 

Mr. Naxa, N O, Sir, 

Mr. Sinern. This statement which you have just handed me, has 
this been made ready after a talk with all of the other Japanese fami- 
lies‘in Livingston 2 | 

Mr. Naxa. Yes. . 

{r. Sirgen. And you understand what is in it? 

Mr. Naxa. Yes; I made it myself, and all of our J apanese com- 
munity at 2 business meeting. There is another I will send you 
when I get it made out. | | 

Mr. Strern. You say the most of your residents in this part’ are 
Christians ? | 

Mr. Naxa. Yes. 

Mr. Sircen. And that you started services here in 19072 

r. Naxa. Yes, 

r. Srecen. And that you opened up an interdenominational 
Christian church in 1917 and a permanent preacher was put in 
charge in 1918? 

re Naxa. Yes, 


The Cuairman, Do you think plenty of Japanese have come to 


the United States for awhile? 
fr. Naxa. I don’t think SO. 
The Crairman. You think we have enough. 
Mr. Naxa. I think it is quite hard to Americanize. I think we 
have plenty of foreigners in this country; that we should first 
Americanize those foreigners who are here, and after that I think it 


Mr. Naxa. Yes. I haya no right to citizenship, but my heart is 
citizen. This js my country, 

Mr. Anas. Just one thing more in regard to Mr. Naka, Here in 
about February or March Mr. Naka lived here actually in danger 
for the attitude he took in attempting to solve the problem locally 
and also in Oakland and San Francisco, Mr. Naki 
was in danger when he was there, His thought is in harmony with 
ours, and we have these people with us and we are willing to work 
our lives and our interests here; and primarily his interests are for 
Livingston and America, and secondly for J apan. , 

Mr. Naxa. I want a splendid American community here and not 
a large Japanese community here, | 

The Cuamman. Your statement may go into the record. 

(Statement tendered by Mr. Naka is as follows + = 


The object which Wwe Japanese residents had in view when We first started to 
settle in Livingston in 1907 was that of finding a good environment for our 
children, ns wel! a8 Secking our future welfare. It was not our purpose to estab- 
lish a colony of people of one nationality, but, unfortunately, most of us did not 
understand Ienglish, nor know the Amerlean customs and, therefore, Were not 
able to mingle with the Ameyicuns, Naturally we Bathered by Ourselves ane 
forthed a Settlement, as many other imnilgrants have done.” Amerlennization ig 
hindered to % Breut extent by the close settling in one coiminunity of tarze num- 
bers of people of one nationality, but to us personally It seems better to have 
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iminigrants of one nationality Joented In small groups in order to rench and 
train them: than to have them widely seattered over large arens. 

Now, we Wish to make a report on the condition of our Japanese settlement 
here at Livingston, covering the several most important points: 


1, RELIGION, 


The renson why most of our Japanese residents are Christians is that half of 
our first settlers were Christhins. Beginning In 1907, the first yeat we came here, 
our Christian ploneers started to have Sunday services. Later, in 1917, an 
Inter-denominational Christian church was organized, and a perinanent prencher 
put in charge since 1918. This church Is absolutely independent in its finances: 
A few stutistics of our religious growth und present condition follow: 


Number of Christiiuns, adults..----.--- iia, 91 
Attendance, avernge for Jast six months.----- 2 G60 
Number of Sunday school children 5 
Annual church expenditure. o- ~~~ $1, S30. 37 
Percentage ot Christiuns In colony... dees Td 
- Percentage of attendance at Sunday school__.---_--_.----.-__..---- GO 


There fs no Buddhist church in this community. We are giad to report that 
the American church in town has among its members some of our Japanese and 
their children, and that they welcome us to all their chureh and Sunday school 
services. Becuuse many of our Japanese adults do not understand English und, 
therefore, would derive but little benefit from uttending an American church, the 
need has arisen for the maintenance of a Japanese church, but we hope that the 
next generation of Japanese will be wholly absorbed by tbe American church and 
work in full cooperation with them so that there shall be no further need of a 
separate Japanese church. 


2. SOCIETY. 


The reason for our living segregated, as it were, In separate communities, is 
probably largely due to our lack of fluency in the English language. But we 
feel thut we are a part of the American community, and us we have done in 
the past so will we continue to cooperate with the Americans in everything 
that is for the welfare of the community. Thanks to the Livingston people 
most of them have treated us as friends, They have reposed confidence in our 
integrity and moral purposes and have accorded us the same opportunities 
and privileges enjoyed by Americans. 

In order to urge upon ourselves the best training of our children for future 
good citizenship in this country we feel and believe that we need the kind 
cooperation of our American friends, and we, in return, are willing to do any- 
thing that we can. 

Another thing that we wish to report is that there is no Japanese store or 
town in Livingston as may be found in other places where Japanese are living. 
Since we have come here several Japanese business men have wished to start a 
business in Livingston, but we have refused to allow them do so, because we 
are satisfied to do business with the American stores and wish to cooperate 
with them. The following statistics relating to population may be of interest: 


Number of families and population, Nov. 15, 1919. 


. t 


Number of familles no oc eee ced beiwcedeciueuceeuss 44 
Adults: 
MGs See ee eee eee See a eecas enw cen aweeces 75 
WOMOIG se oie Sos cece eee fae e MR Peewee RRL ree ete eee 49 
—— 124 
Children : 
Male... ee ea en eee oe Dea ase eee eee eee se 86 
Wemate wwe ee a Na i fat a th are tes 45 
. —— 81 
PG eso tbete ae cae See CS eco eee eee occu eee ocem eee ~ 205 
Ne 
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3. EDUCATION, 


The most important question which has come to our Jnpuanese settlers in 
Livingston is that which has come to the parents; how shill we train our chil- 
dren and bring them up so that they may become good citizens of the country ? 
Along with this question came the problem of tenching our children some Kng- 
lish and American customs and manners before they enter the gramumar school, 
To solve this problem we organized a kindergarten for our Japanese children 
under grammar-school age, which is taught by an American teacher. We here- 
With insert a few school statistics : 


Number of Jupanese pupils in grammar school___.-_-_- 5 5 55 eee eee 22 
Total number of all pupils in grammar school... ----..----- ee 17h 
Percentage of Japnnese pupils. -__.-..--.-_-- ee ee A/T 
Number of Japanese pupils in high school______2---_-_- eee 2 
Number of Japanese pupils in college_.------- 4 ese 1 


4, FARMING. 


The charge is often made that the Japanese absorb the best farming lands in 
the State. Here nt Livingston, at least, it fs not true that the Japanese are 
occupying the best land. If the present condition of our colony seems to indicate 
this, we wish but to say that the fruitfulness and prosperity nre the result of 
much labor and hardship. At first, year after year, we had to encounter some 
unexpected loss, setback, or affliction, so that our discouragements almost over- 
whelmed us, but we struggled through bravely, holding on when others gave up, 
sustained that this was the land given to us by God, and we were to make it our 
home, until at last we have accomplished the present visible results. We must 


not forget to thank our Livingston friends for their sympathy and for their . 


heartfelt help. We append a few statistics concerning our farming activities: 


Aggregate acreage owned or controlled. ~~~ 2, 450 
Of which there are now under cultivation or improved__._____-___-_--____ 1, 610 
Bare Wie e563 eee ott eee ee a oe eee ae Se eee 840 
Average acres to a family_..----------------_-------.-- pea eset Ne ates 864 


CoMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 21, 1920. 


The committee met at 4.20 p. m. in the town of Turlock, Calif., 
Hon. Albert Johnson (chairman) presiding. 

The Cirarrman. The committee will be in order. I would like to 
say to the people of Turlock that the subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives on immigration and naturalization appears here to- 
day partly in connection with its study of the several aspects of the 
problems which concern the United States and partly in response 
to telegraphic invitations from citizens and officials, with regard to 
the present-day conditions in Turlock, It will be impossible to hear 
many witnesses, but we would like to hear a good statement from 
both sides. If there is no objection, we will start with Mr. Buchanan. 


STATEMENT OF MR. HARRY BUCHANAN, | 


(Mr. Buchanan duly sworn.) 

The Cuarrman. What is your residence? 

Mr. Bucranan. Brawley, Calif. 

The Crrairman, What is your business? 

Mr. Bocuanan, Fruit worker. | 

The Cratrman, By fruit worker you mean a man who under- 
stands the harvesting of the fruit crop? 
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Mr. Bucianan. Yes. 

The Ciramman, Sorting the same and getting it to the consumer? 

Mr. Buctranan. Yes. 

The Cnamman. Can you make a statement about the conditions 

here ? 
Mr. Bucianan. The conditions, as I found them when I came 
here four weeks ago, there was no Japanese here and since then 
there has been an influx of about a thousand Japanese. Heretofore 
the Japanese growers themselves used Japanese labor and _ there 
was never any ‘argument about that, but at the present time the 
white growers have brought in Japanese labor, and they left practi- 
erally 600 white men standing on the streets, while the Japanese are 
working. 

The Cuarrman. Now, your town of Brawley is a considerable 
distance from here? ; 

Mr. Bucwanan. Yes. 

The Crrairman. It is in the Imperial Valley ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes; in the Imperial Valley. 

The Crramman. Are you here as a delegate or representative of 
the fruit workers? 

Mr. Buctrranan. Yes. . 

The Crrairman. You are their representative and spokesman ! 

Mr. Bucianan. Yes. 

The Crairman. Business agent? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Business agent, exactly. 

The CuHairman. You say that this is the first year that you have 
had a clash between oriental labor—— 

Mr. Bucwanan (interposing). There has been no clash. 

ca Cuarrman, Well, you had a dispute, or your places have been 
taken. 

Mr. Bucrmanan. Our places have been taken; yes. This is the first 
time that the white growers used Japanese labor here in preference 
to white labor. 

The CuarrmMan. How did that come about? 

Mr: Bucuanay, There is a slight discrepancy in the price, owing 
to the difference in living conditions, The Japanese live on rice 
and fish and we live according to the American standard, and they 
have taken that type of labor in preference to white labor. 

The Cratrman. What are the prices asked by your organization! 

Mr. Bocnanan, The packing price asked in this Turlock district 
was 7 cents. They are working for 8} in Modesto, in the Sutter 
basin country. They lowered the price here to meet living cond1- 
tions, and we figured we could get no lower. 

The, Cirarrman. The places you have named, that is 8 and 8} cents 
per crate? 7 

Mr, Bocianan. Yes. - 

The Cuairman. Did you originally ask that price hen? 

Mr. Bucuanan. No, sir. The price originally sct for the Imperial 
Valley was 8 cents, and I refused to consider the price until I saw 
how living conditions were, and I brought the price up before the 
bosses and they insisted: that they could reduce the price to 7 cents 
in this district. | | | 
iy Cirainman, What is the average number of crates handled per 
day ; 
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Mr. Bucwanan. It was approximated. If a2 man got all of the 
fruit he wanted straight through the season he would aver ree 200 
crates per day packing, 

The Crairman. How much per day would that average? 

Mr. Buciranan. At that rate, it would be $14. 

Mr. Srrcru. Working how many hours? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Probably 16 or 18 hours. 

Mr. Stecet. How many days a week do you work? 

Mr. Bucnanan. You wore when you have the fruit; you might 
get a straight run of six weeks in cantaloupes and then have to wait 
until the next fruit came in. 

Mr. Sirce,. What do you call these men? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Fruit packers. 

Mr. Srrart. What do you follow? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Box making, especially. I follow all lines. 

Mr. Srecex. You are not a fruit picker or packer? 

Mr. Bucianan. I have picked and I have packed. 

Mr. Sivcen. That is not your present business? 

Mr. Buciranan. No, sir. 

Mr. Srrcex. What do you do now? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Make crates—box making. 

Mr. Srecent. How did you become the business agent of these men 
who do the packing or picking ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I was elected by them. 

Mr. Srecen. Are you under pay from them? 

Mr. Bucitanan, { have been. 

Mr, Sirgen. Are you at the present time? 

Mr. Bucianan, At the present time I have drawn the last cent out 
of the treasury. 

Mr. Strcet. Who paid you? 

Mr. Bucuanan. the American Fruit Workers’ Association. 

The Cuarrman, That is the title of it? 

Mr. Bucwanan, ‘Yes. 

The Cuamman. The amount that you figure that might be earned! 
as a maximum—the men do not find the cantaloupes i in such quantities 
that they can make $14 per day? 

Mr. Bucuanan. No, sir. ! 

The Crrarrman. What is a fair average ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. The boys estimated “at a meeting — that $14 
would be an average. There are some who will make more. There 
are no two men who have the same system. 

Mr. Srecet. How many days do you work during the year? 

Mr. Bucuanan. That ould be hard to figure. — 

Mr. Srecen. Roughly speaking; I don’t expect you to be Aoruens 

Mr. Bucwanan. I should judge that they would get in about 8 
months out of the 12, figuring lost time. 

Mr. Strecex. In other wor s, they would average eight months— 
that is, throughout the year—about $70 per week? 

Mr, BucHanan. No, sir. I do not think so, because, in districts 
where they get a long run, like the orange districts, they work at a 
lower rate. 

Mr. Srecer. What do you figure | f& Man earns yer p hese q 

Mr. Boucuanan. That is hard to estimate. pends we ‘the 
speed of the men. 
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Mr, Srrarn. Estimate the lowest that you know of and the highest. 
Mr. Bocwanan. He would make enough to pay his income tax.” 
Mr, Straen. He would exceed $2,000, is that what you mean? 

Mr. Bucrranan. No, sir. I doubt if he would make $2,000 on an 
average. Ile would make close to it. 

Mr. Srrari., Are these men marricd ? 

M : Bucnanan. A great many of them arc, and some of them are 
single. 

The Chairman, It looks as though we ought to get at that pretty 
rapidly. These boys are organized ? : | 

fr, Bocnanan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You think a man working at that. trade can make 
$2,000 per year? , 

Mr. Bucuanan. Some of them might and some might not, de- 
pending on the speed. 

ou Guanes, All right, if you don’t care to say. What do you 
make 9 

Mr. Bucuanan. As a fruit packer, if I can pack a hundred and 
fifty crates, it would be a very good day’s work. 

‘he Cirarrman, What did the Japanese offer to do the work for! 

Mr. Bucitanan. The lowest price I have heard of any Japanese 
labor is 26 cents per crate sGaiaht through, picking and packing. 

The Crairman. And the same situation, for the labor that you 
do, picking and packing, what did you offer? 

Mr. Bucuanan. This is contract labor. We hav2 nothing to dy 
with contract labor. This is competitive labor. The contractor 
hires his own labor and pays them. The picker wants 7 cents for 
picking and the contract averages about 35 cents, 

The Cuairman. The discrepancy is what? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Nine cents, due to living conditions, 

Mr. Sircer, There is a big difference in picking and crating?! 

Mr. Bucuanan, Yes. 

Mr, Srece,. Two distinct lines of work? 

Mr, Bucuanan. Yes, 

ane Srecen, The lowest price the Japanese offered to pick was 
what 

Mr, Bucwanan, Twenty-six cents. 

The Ciramman,. Picking alone? 

Mr. Bocnanan. No, sir; picking and packing. 

The Cuamman, They do not settle their price? 

Mr. Bucwanan. This is contract work, mostly put out on a con: 
tract basis, by the grower. Ho sets the men to work, but all of the 
burden and risks and looking after the men is done by the contractor. 
He is the man who hires his own labor and does that according ts 


the scale. 


The CHarrman. You folks came into this district? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The contracts had been let ? 

Mr. Bucwanan. I didn’t know anything about that until I found 
the Japs coming in here. | | 

Mr. Srrarr, Somebody must have brought them here. 

Mr, Bucuanan. That is understood. 7 
,. Mr, Siecer, They were Americans that brought them here? 
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Mr. Bucwanan. I don’t know whether they were Americans or not. 
I have no proof of who brought them here. 

Mr. Strer,. The people who employed then were Americans? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Some were Americans and some were Japanese. 

Mr. Siecent. You said that heretofore the Japanese only employed 
Japanese ? 

fr. Bocuanan. Yes. 

Mr. Street. Put that aside for a moment and let us get to the 
Americans, whites. You said that heretofore they used to employ 
Americans—whites only ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srecen. The condition is now changed this year because Ameri- 
can whites have employed or brought here these Japanese? Is that 
correct ? : | 

Mr. Bucwanan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sircen. Now, as to that point we seem to agree. 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes. 

Mr. Srecei. Now, what is the trouble. You have reached the point 
now where you think that these whites who used to employ white 
employees are now endeavoring to employ Japanese to do the work. 

Mr. Bucwanan. The trouble is that the white man can not com- 
pete with the Japanese unless he changes his standard of living. 

Mr. Sircet. What does the white employer say ? 

Mr. Bucwanan. The white employer has accepted cheaper labor. 

Mr. Sircet. Give us the names of some of these people, so that we 
can get at the facts. | 

Mr. Bucuanan. I believe Mr. Lane could give you a better answer 
than Ican. The only man I came in contact with, although I did not 
see him, was a gentleman named Ralph Dixon, near Deres, and west 
of the highway. 7 

The Cuainman. How many men would he use? 


Mr. Bucuanan. He has 25 acres; probably 10 men, I was out | 


there this morning, but he was not there. I sent a white man out to 
see if we could get work. 

The Cuairman, Where is the headquarters of your organization ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. In Brawley; that is the official headquarters of 
the American Fruit Workers’ Association. 

The Cuairman, You are organized? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Yes. 

_' Mr. Siecer. How far is that from here? 

Mr. Bucwanan. ‘lhe farthest end of California; 200 miles below 
Los Angeles. It is just above the Mexican line. 

Mr. Sreceu. You have finished your work around there? . 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes; following the cantaloupes, some of the boys 
have gone to Colorado and some are in Arizona, and some waiting 
in Turlock to go to work, | | 

ae SisceL, You pay your traveling expenses out of what you 
earn 

Mr. Bucianan, Yes. | 

Mr. Srecet. You also go north? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes. _ | | 

Mr. Sizceri. Do you go into the State of Washington? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Yes; into the apples in the State-of Washington 
and then come back here for the oranges. , 
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Mr. Stecer. In that way you are trying to organize a regular jine 
of travel so that your work, while being migratory, is more or less” 
guaranteed ? : 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Sixcen. And this is the only place—— 

Mr. Bucttanan (interposing). This is the only plaice we have had 
any trouble. 7 

r. Strcen. You have been encouraged by many producers to do 
this very thing? 

Mr. Bucranan, Yes. 

Mr. Sircen. To solve the problem of the migratory labor in the 
fruit business? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes. We have letters of commendation from the 
shippers of the Imperial Valley. We conducted the Red Cross drive 
there and we conducted the Red Cross drive here. Two-thirds of our 
members, I should judge, are ex-service men. We tale them 1n with- 
out any initintion fce and we take care of the sick. We pay $25 per 
ey or doctor and $6 per week for medicine for 13 weeks, a total 
of $403. 

Mr. Strcen, What does each member pay ? 

Mr. Buciwanan. Seventy-five cents per month, or $9 per year. 

The Crairman. How many men do you think are idle here ? | 

Mr. Bucnanan. I should judge about 500. I was sent out by the 
Department of Justice to get a list of the pickers who would work on 
jobs if the men would discharge the Japancse, and I brought in here a 
list of over n hundred [indicating list]. 


The Cuarrman. Has the Department of Justice a copy? 

Mr. Bucnanan. No, sir. I asked Mr. Morse if he cared for it and 
he said no. | , 

The Cuamman., I believe we will take that list. 

(List marked “ Exhibit A, Turlock, July 21, 1920.) | 

The Cuairnman. How long have the bulk of your men been here 
waiting for this crop? : 

Mr. Bucnanan. Some have been here for two weeks and some are 
still coming. There are some coming from Arizona. 

The Cuamman. They go from the Imperial Valley to Arizona and 
to Los Angeles and then come up this way? 

Mr. Bucwanan, Yes. 

The Cuamman. And when you are up here you are half way be 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco? 

Mr. Bucuanan. We are nearer San Francisco here. 

The Crrarrman. If you do not get work here, what happens? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Well, we will have to scatter. It is too early fo 
the apples. Some of us can get work and some of us will have t 
wait for work in the new crops, which are approximately six weeks of 

~The Cuarrman. When you move do you move individually, eac 
man buying his own ticket ? : | 

Mr. Bucwanan: Yes, sir; every move is individual. 

The Crarrman, You get on the train and go? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Do you make agreements with large growers ?. 

Mr. Buciranan. If the shippers are agreeable, we make agreement 
with them—cooperate to furnish labor and maintain our scale. 
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The Cuamman. You are making an honest effort to solve this. 
problem of migration ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Exactly. | : 

Mv. Strceu. So far, you have only mentioned one man who em- 
ployed 10 people. ee | 

Mr. Bucwtanan. I have been so busy around town trying to find 
work for all of the boys and attending meetings that I have had no. 
chance to get out into the fields. If I had known that you were com- 
ing here to-day I would have had the full data for you. : 


he CrrarrMaNn. Has your organization made any demonstration. 


here in town? | 
Mr. Bucuanan. Absolutely none. | 
The Cyarrman. Have you made any protest to the citizens? 
Mr. Bucuanan. Made our protest through the board of trade and 
the exclusion league. : 
._ Mr. Srscex, Any statement appearing anywhere to the effect that. 
‘there was a sort of a riot here—— : ‘ 
Mr. Bocuanan (interposing). Untrue: 
The Crainman. You have conducted yourselves as American citi- 
zens and tried to avoid trouble? — : 
Mr. Bucuanan. Absolutely. 
The Cuamman. I congratulate you upon that. 
Mr. Srecen. I think you have done well. 
Mr. Bucuanan. There has been no demonstration of any sort. 
on CuammMan. Now, we will hear the president of the board of 
trace. | 
Mr, Bucwanan. May I be excused? 
The Cuarrman. Yes, | 
Mr. Bocwanan. Thank you. . 


STATEMENT OF J. V. BAKER. 


' 
4 


(Mr. Baker duly sworn.) 

The Cuarrman. What is your business? | 

Mr. Baxen. President of the Board of Trade of Turlock, Calif. 

‘The CuarrMan, Please tell us what you know about this situation. 

Mr. Baker. My information was to the effect that the fruit pickers. 
and packers and some of the business men was of the opinion that we 
were getting entirely too many Japanese in Turlock, and that some of 
the men were employing Japanese to harvest their entire crop. After 
making some investigation I found out that there was one patch of 
160 acres which had been let to Japanese to do the picking only—not. 
the packing—and that other shippers were using—not shippers, but. 


other growers—were using Japanese to some extent in order to get. . 


their cantaloupes to the market, and at this time I called a mecting,,. 
not of the board of trade, for the purpose of making.an investigation, 
and I stated the purpose of the meeting was in order to find out 
whether there was a shortage of white labor or a difference in prices: 
of putting up this pack. I found out it was on account of the latter, 


on account of the difference in the price of the Japanese agreeing: | 


to put up the cantaloupes, and that we have eae of white labor. 
The Cuamman, You satisfied yourself that. there was plenty of 
white Jabor to handle this crop? 3 te . 

Mr, Baxer. I was perfectly satisfied of that. 


Va 
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Mr. Sircen, Tlave you spoken to any of these growers? 

Mr. Barr. Yes. | 

Mr. Stecet, What did they say? 

Mr. Baker. It is the difference between the price of 26 to as hig! 
as 32 cents. A man who pays the Japanese 38¥ cents I did not talk to 
but the price that was established by the man who told me was % 
and 28 against 38 and as high as 40. 

The Cramman. That is for the whole job, picked and packed! 

Mr. Banker. Picked and packed, lifting and sorting. This was al 
enlirely new to me until I started this investigation. : 

The Crramman. Do you know what was paid last year? 

Mr. Baker. I think 6$ for packing last year. 

The Crrairman, Can’t you give us the two combined, the who 
joh? 

Mr, Baxrr. I think you can call a man here who will give yo 
that data better than I can. 

The Crrarrman. What are cantaloupes marketing for to-day! 

Mr. Baxrer. The price? | 

The CrrarrmMan. Yes, 

Mr. Baxer. Not being in the business, but I was told that they ar 
on the market to-day for $3.25 per crate. 

The Cirarrman. Is that lower than it was two wecks ago? 

Mr. Baxer. I think not. I am a poor witness on that part of i! 
T am not in that line of business. 

Mr. SireeL. What is your business? 

Mr. Baxer. Real estate, insurance, and farming, but I am not! 
the cantaloupe business. 

Mr. Stzaeu.. Who is the principal Japanese representative here! 

Mr, Baxer. I can not find out. 

Mr, Sirerx. Have they a secretary of the Japancse-American Ass 
ciation here? 

Mr, Baxer. Not to my knowledge. : 

Mr, Srece,. How do they come in? Don’t they have a contra 
boss? 

Mr. Baxer. Only from having experience or being in country 
where Japanese usually come in, I would take it for granted the 
are established, because these Japanese coming in numbers, they 4a 
know where to go when coming into town and the Japanese, so fart 
IT have known them for a good many years they never come into 
place like that looking for a job. | 

The Cuamman. The job is there? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. | 

The Cuamman. Where are they housed, these Japanese ? 
Mr. Baxer. They have a warehouse down on First Street—Sout 
First Street—where they conduct a retail and wholsesale store, an 


they seem to make that their general headquarters while they 


here, 
The Cramman. Is there a Japanese settlement in this city? 
Mr, Baker. Just one store. | 
The CHairman. Not a number of blocks of Japanese houses? 
Mr. Baxen. No, sir, : | 
The Ciuramman. You have not had the Japanese problem as a ma 
ter of edging in here at all? Sg? 
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Mr. Baxerr. No, sir. 

The Crairman, All you have is the labor problem ? 

Mr. Baxer. The labor problem and the Japanese farmers leasing 
or buying. I will tell you the reason we commenced to take some 
interest in this: Last spring we started out with requests to get the 
white farmers not to lease land to Japanese and not to sell land to 
Japanese minor children. We claimed that that was evading the law 
and a great deal of it has been done; done to some considerable ex- 
tent. However, we have taken action and taken up with different 
farmers and farm bureaus in Stanislaus and Merced Counties, and 
then ut the beginning of the cantaloupe season, and being as many 
white people as we have here to-day to do that work, and men whio 
behave themselves and go well dressed and spend their moncy in our 
town, and then to see, I am safe in saying, so many more Japanese 
than I ever saw before, it looked that they were coming in defiance 
of us, and we did not like the looks of it. 

The Crarrman. Do any Mexicans come out here to work? 

Mr. Baxen. Very few. | 

The Cuairman. What is the Japanese population here? 

Mr. Baxer. Practically none. Most of them when they come to 
this warehouse, they are taken out by Japanese‘farmers or whites 
who have employed them. 

The CuairmMan. Have you discussed the question with employers 
of Japanese labor? , 

Mr. Baxen. Yes. 

The Crrairman. What is their answer? 

Mr. Baxer. One of the answers is that they can hire the Japs for 
less money and that they can not afford to pay 35 cents per crate 
for a complete pack, and again that they can not depend upon the 
whites to stay in the fields until the work is completed. 

The CrrarrmMan. Have you investigated the latter statement? 

Mr. Baxer. I have taken this up with Mr. Buchanan as their sec- 
retary, as I understand it, and he has given me assurance that if 
they go onto a cantaloupe patch they will stay there until the work 
is completed, and that they can hold back a certain amount of money 
until the work is done. 

The Cuamman. You say that this is the first time that this ques- 
tion of Japanese labor has ever arisen here? 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir; I don’t think I said that. 

The Cuatrman, Did you have similar difficulties before this? 

Mr. Baxerr. We had too many last year, but not so many as this 

ear. 
: The CuHairman. The Japanese last year worked for the Japanese 
growers, according to these other men. | 

Mr, Baker. Probably that is true. I have never taken any part in 
it, any more than I wanted to take this action in making this a place 
for Americans only and not having a great influx of Japanese into our 
rich community. | 

The Crainman. How long does this season last ? 

Mr. Baxer. About six weeks. 

The Cuairman, How many more weeks to go? 

Mr. Baker. Five or six weeks. I understand the best of it is over 
in about six weeks, , 
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The Crrairman, These men who do not live in this county have to 
stick it out for five or six weeks and then move north ? 

Mr. Baker. And then move on to the next place. 

The Cuamman, Do you find quite a number of parties living here 
in this county who would be willing to do this work ? 

Mr. Baker. A creat many overseas men, who have been overseas 
and in the service, and they bring pressure to bear upon us ina 
patriotic more than a financial way, and I believe they are right, to 
allow thei to harvest this crop. 

The Ciuamnman. They bring their price down as close to the con- 
tract price of the orientals, and still be able to live in style, is that it! 

Mr. Baker. Yes. I do not want to say that these men should be 
paid what they ask, because that is not in my line of work, but I say 
employ Americans. ‘That is what Iam making a stand for. It is not 
a matter of dollars and cents for me. I say Iet us employ Americans 
wherever it is possible to do so. 

The Cuamrman. Now, we are much obliged to you. That will be all. 


Mr. Baker. Thank you. 
STATEMENT OF A. H. MILLWARD. 


(Mr. Millward duly sworn.) 

*'The Cyrairman. What is your business? 

Mr. Mintwarn. Migratory worker. 

The Cyatrman. Where do you get your mail? 

Mr. Muuwarp. Any place I mny be located at the time. 

The Crrairman. You have no home? 

Mr. Miruwarn. No, sir; not at the present time.. 

The Crrairman. How old are you? 

Mr. Mititwanp. Will be 39 this fall. 

The CramrmMan. Have you a family anywhere? 

Mr, Mituwarp. I have folks in Cincinnati. 

The Crrairman. If I wanted to reach you with our testimony 9 
that you can correct 1t—— 

Mr. Miuiwarp (interposing). I will be here in Turlock. I will 
make an endeavor to stay here. I usually do in the summer months— 
about five months, 

The Crrarman. Do you come here every year? 

Mr. Mruiwarp. I have been coming here for four or five years. 

The Cuarrman. What is your business? 

Mr. Miniwarp, On this last job in the Imperial Valley I was 
inspector on No. 1 Randall ranch, seeing that the cantaloupes wert 
packed properly. 

The Crraiman. You are an inspector ? 

Mr. Mrtuwarp. That was the last position that I had. 

Mr. Srecen. What were you earning there? 

Mr. Mitiwarp. I got $10 per day. 

Mr. Siece.. Now, will you be kind enough to explain to us the dif- 
ference between picking and packing and what the real trouble : 
here, in your own way? 

Mr. Mirz.wanp. The real trouble here is that in the valley contrac 
were let for 22 cents, and here the Japanese have been. cutting, an 
I think they have taken as low as 17 cents. 
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The Cuatraan, That is for the whole job? | 

Mr. Mitnwarp. No, sir; that is the picking. Those contractors on 
the whole, to the best of my knowledge, do not make a Jarge amount 
of money at 22 cents, and I believe there are men in this room who 
have had contracts who will tell you that the average picking per 
day for the season is 40 crates. So the figures—this is only seasonal 
work. They lose a good many days in a year and asking $6 and 
board and asking 20 cents on contract. They have made a concession 
of 2 cents already to the growers, but they won’t meet that. They 
prefer to have Japanese. _ 

_ The Crairman. That is to say, when you are on the ranch you 

receive board ? 

_ Mr. Muuwarp. Well, even throughout this district, they do not 
want to board people. They want to contract. They do not want 
to bother boarding the men. They used to, but they do not want 
to go to that trouble; that is, the majority. I am not saying all, 
because there is a number of very fine people in this district. I have 
come in contact with them. | 

The Cuamman. How are you boys living here this week ? 

Mr. Miuiwarp. We are living—some of the boys do not have any 
too much moncy and others have some. 

ane Cruaiman. Brought a little out of the Imperial Valley with 

ou # 

Mr. Mittwarn. Yes; but, from season to season, there is very little 
money saved, and there are a number of pickers in this district who 
have been following this game, and here this week, experienced men, 
as capable of handling a field so there won’t be any loss, and these 
men will not concede that extra 3 cents. They would sooner have 
J es labor. . 

‘he CrrarrMan. You are one of a body of men who follow the fruit 
seasons from place to place? 

Mr. Miztwarp. I worked on the American Fruit Co. ranch last 
winter, planting and doing other work for five months, and then I 
went to work for the Randall. I have done a little bit of everything 
the last four or five years, pitched hay and everything else, I have 
worked on this irrigation district, , af 

The Cuarrman. These men who decline to employ white em- 
ployees, have they made any statement as to where they get these 
Japinesc # 7 

1r, Mittwarp. They made no statement. We went out to see Mr. 
Smith yesterday and we told him we could handle his pack and guar- 
antee to handle it satisfactorily, and guarantee to allow him to 
hold back 10 per cent on us to sce that we did, but he told us that 
he can not get out of that contract. | 

The CHarrman. Did he say it was a written contract? 

Mr. Mrtuwanp. I don’t know whether he did or not, 

The Cuatrrman, How many men does he employ? 

Mr. Mitiwarp. He has 160 acres and probably employs 30 men. 
Ordinarily in this district they have a patch of 160 acres with a big 
crop on it, and it is all according to how long it would take one man 
to do a certain amount of work, and some of these patches are planted 
differently, some are rotated patches and it does not require ns many 
men, | se obese . 
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The Craiwan. Is there anything else that you have to offer? 

Mr. Minewanp. I will say this, if you have time to listen to it: 
Tn knocking about the country it has been my observation that any 
place where they had decent living conditions and the right kind of 
wages there has never been any shortage of labor; in fact those 
ranches are turning men away at all times. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID F. LANE. 


(Mr. Lane duly sworn.) 

The Cuaiaan., Where is your residence? 

Mr. Lane. Turlock, Calif. 

The Crainman. And your business? 

Mr. Lane. Westfall, Lane Co., shippers of cantaloupes, melons, and 
other fruit. 

The Ciratrman. What do you make out of this situation ? 

Mr. Lane. I have quite an insight into it, and it seems to me we 
have a difficult subject and that there is fault on both sides, and it 
would seem that before we could arrive at any conclusion as to how 
we would settle this thing we should first make some admission as 
to where we are wrong on both sides, and I think we can get closer 
to it then. I do not say that I can be the mediator by any means or 
bring about a reconciliation, but my best information: is that the 
boys did not come up here as early as they usually come up or the 
growers were not thoroughly convinced that there would be plenty 
of help. The result was that some of these growers employed 
Japanese, but not particularly because they thought there would be 
a shortage of help but because of the price that was asked. Now, in 
following the Imperial Valley up here, the prices down there were | 
about 22 cents for packing. When they got up here these nmen—the 
cantaloupe situation is entirely diiferent from the Imperial Valley. 

The Imperial Valley, the average to the grower in moncy, in dollars 
and cents, in the last three or four years, has been greater than it is 
here, for the reason that the Imperial Valley docs not compete with 
any cantaloupe section in the United States, except at the tail end, 
when Arizona comes in, .“Turlock comes in at the very beginning | 
and probably Arkansas and Mowapa, Nev. 

The Crratrman. Imperial Valley has the start on them all? 

Mr. Lanr. Yes. It gets all of the big stuff, so that these growers 
do not get the moncy the boys think they do. The boys are wrong, 
and I think a great many of them do not know what the growers : 
are aking out of it, while a great many of them do. From the 
grower’s standpoint, he does not stop to think what is necessary to 
pay these boys and the cost of their moving around the way they do, 
which consumes a large portion of their profits through railroad 
fares. Then, on the other hand, you have the many who did _ not 
stop to consider that, no matter under what conditions he would 
have to pay this price, that he should have employed white help as 
against Japanese labor. So there you have these numerous contro- 
versies that creep one into the other until there is this misunder- 
standing which has now occurred. -In the meantime, after a preat 
many of these Japanese were employed, then a large number of the 
boys came along, and it has thrown a large number of the boys on 
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the streets here without work. But when they started off they were 
figuring on 8 and 10 cents for picking, and 

The Cram an (interposing). I do not understand that; there is 
8 and 10 cents and then 17 cents. You mean the growers were figur- 
ing on paying 8 and 10 cents? 

Mr. Lane. No, sir. The fruit workers originally thought that 8 
and 10 would probably get by, and then they dropped to 8 and 7, 

Mr. Sircet. For doing what? 

Mr. Lane. Packing. 

Mr. Srece,. Packing alone? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Srecen. What about the picking? 

Mr. Lanr. That is outside of the fruit workers’ union. The pick- 
ers do not come under that. 

The Cuamman. A man is engaged in picking the crop? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. | 

The Cyairman. What does he put that in? 

Mr. Lane. Big crates, regular cantaloupe crates, 12 by 12 by 23}, 
and after that they are dumped into bins and are sorted, and then 
that comes under shed work. | 

The Crairman. Then what? 

Mr. Laxe. Then comes the packers, packing the crates uniformly 
and scientifically, putting 45 cantaloupes in a standard crate. 

The Cuairman, You are not wrapping your melons in paper here? 

Mr. Lang. No, sir. They are all pied Then came 7 cents, and 
the result was the pickers were only getting $5 per day and board, 
and at the meeting we had we raised it to $6 per day and board, 
which means about $8 per day. Now, the picker will take care of 
about 40 to 50 crates. Now, you can easily see that $8 per day on 
a 40-crate pick is about 20 cents per crate. There are very few of the 
boys who go out and contract individual picking for their own labor, 
you see, but a contractor comes along and contracts for the picking 
and hires the boys for the picking and is supposed to make some 
_money off the deal. Now, a large number of the boys I have talked 
to think that is wrong, that it is against our American social prin- 
ciples for one man to profiteer on the other fellow’s labor, But there 
is no question but what we have got to consider, and in some cases 
it 1s absolutely essential, that some one shall assume the responsibility 
of keeping these men employed in picking, because the grower does 
not want to assume the responsibility of feeding them. 

Now, to take it from the growers’ standpoint, we will get some 
figures. The rental value of land in this community is about $60 
per acre, and the output will run somewhere in the neighborhood of 
800 crates—big. That is a big proposition. The cost of prowing 
these cantaloupes, from the time of plowing and seeding and every- 
thing, bringing it up to the point of harvesting, is worth $30 per 
acre; and that added to $60 rent is $90, and at 300 crates it is 30 
cents a crate cost to the grower. The crates cost 27 cents apiece, and 
for picking and packing it costs 35 cents, which makes 62 cents; 
and then, added to that is a cost of 5 cents for hauling, which makes 
it 67 cents. Now, if you have, up to that point, 67 cents per crate. 
cost to that grower—let us see; I had 27 cents and 35 cents, which is 
62 cents, and at 30 cents for cost of rent and harvest, brings it 
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around 97 cents, or practically $1. Now, all of these shippers aver- 
age their returns to the grower at the conclusion of each year’s ship- 
ment, and in 1919 at ran something like this: A dollar and forty- 
four cents was claimed by one shipper, and the next dropped down 
to a dollar and seventeen, a dollar twelve, 99 cents, 66 cents, and 56 
cents. Now, it takes a mathematical, gymnastic mind to see how you 
are going to produce a crate costing $1 and make anything if you 
get only 66 cents for it. But that is what happened. ‘The average 
return to the grower in 1915 was about 90 cents per crate; in 1916 
it was about 95 cents per crate; 1917, $1.02 per crate; 1918—a short 
crop—a dollar seventy-one; 1919, about a dollar twelve; 1920 is to 
be heard from, with the prospects very good. 

The Cratrman. A high price this year. 

Mr. Lane. It looks like a very good year. 

The Cnamman, But here comes along an increase in freight rates 
which will have something to do with it? 

Mr. Iaanr. Yes; but that does not amount to much. It costs a 
dollar and thirty-one cents to put a crate of cantaloupes into New 
York. 

Mr. Stecen. It will cost 18 per cent more very shortly. 

Mr. Lane. At the present schedule it costs $1.33. Teng went up 
from $87.50 to $100.50—something like that. Now, here is where 
one great trouble came along; that the men in the business world 
and the growers, they should have considered the thing and had 
these farmers mect and set a price for the cost of picking and pack- 
ing which would encourage the white men to come in here, and send 
for the leader or spokesman of the laboring men and have a confer- 
ence to see that an equitable price was set. 

The Cyainman. All of which would encourage an organized ef- 
fort to give stability to the uncertain migratory labor, one of the 
creat problems of the West. 

Mr. Lane. Yes; we will never have another Japanese problem 
here. The Japanese proposition, so far as this section 13 concerned, 
is practically finished. I have been here for 15 years and, so there 
will he no misunderstanding; I leased part of my land to Japanese, 
and I shipped cantaloupes for Japanese, and I have financed a Jap, 
and done a darn sight more for a Jap than it seems I have done for 
& white man, but I followed an example, With all of the shippers 
that thing has eaten in on all of us hke a cancer until we have woke 
up to the fact that we have done more for the Japanese than for the 
white men, We will have to kill this Japanese problem. There is 
no question about that. I think the thing is solving itself. It is 
a darn good thing for all of us. .We might have been sitting idly by 
and allowed a greater number of them to come in. But I know all 
these boys and have employed a great many of them for five years, 
and I never had one of them desert me yet when I needed them. 
You will hear some stories about snow workers, but they are in the 
minority. 

Mr, Srecer. What is a snow worker? 

Mr. Lane. A fellow who waits for a great crop to come in and 
show you under. 

The Ciraiaan. In other words, he is not a trustworthy worker? 

Mr, Lane. He charges more for his work than what the union calls 
for, Now, as I understand the American union men, they penalize 
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a man if he does that, but I have been talking to a great many busi- 
ness men and a great many of the fruit growers since all of this talle 
has taken place in the last week, and they are thoroughly convinced 
that the matter of picking up the men and caring for this labor when 
it comes here in 1921, that the whole matter will be settled and that 
there will be no Japanese problem and we will have just the numicr 
of men necessary come in here to do the work. 

The Crarrman. You recognize the importance of helping these 
men in their position so their labor will continue in the future? 

“Mr. Lane. I have always done that. I have been on conferences, 
Jarger ones, at Sacramento, and the University of California, cspe- 
cially during the war, and at that time I stated that there was a sulli-~ 
cient amount of white labor here to oppose the oriental movement. 
I forgot that this man is taking this down, but it is all right for pub~ 
licity, but I do not care to speak of it in that light, but I started to 
say it, to show you that I have given this matter considerable atten~ 
tion and there is plenty of white labor in California, if it is properly 
apportioned off. 

The Cuamman. And if the men will provide quarters and treat the 
white men right. | : 

Mr, Lanr. Yes; and you will find in most of the small towns that 
the business men will get behind any housing proposition for labor. 
We had a plan here to provide dormitories and showers. We have 
had men offer their land and other men offer money for the construc. 
tion of it. We have had it up with Federal employment agencies anQ@ 
have had conferences with them and had it indorsed by the secretary, 
of the Federation of Labor of San Francisco. 

The Cuainman, Your opinion is that the plan which is devised b 
the department of labor to have labor agencies was a good thing? 

Mr, Lanx, Yes, oo 

The Cuarrman. And would have worked out? 

Mr, Lane. Yes; I think so. | 7 

The Cuairman, I think so, too.. Now, we can not, in the very na~ 
ture of things, act as a grand jury to adjust wages, but our purpose 
was to look at it, to see the thing close up, and to find out whethey 
there was an actual crowding out of white labor by Japanese labor, 

Mr. Lane. I do not think that was the real intent among the 
growers, I have got Japanese on my pay roll, so I am not defend. 
ing myself by any means; but these men, I do not believe they prefey 
Japanese labor, because I do not believe any red-blooded Americar. 
feels that way. a 

The Cuarrman. We would like to stay here to-night and sce how 
these Japanese laborers come in and how they are housed and put 
up, but without seeing it we can make a pretty good mental pers: 
but it would not help your town to have white men put up wilh them: 

Mr. Lane. No, sir. The growers and business men will do every: 
thing they can to make it comfortable for them, and if there is ANY ; 
lack of that, you will find plenty of money here. I can get mor; 
than $5,000 before sundown to house-—— - | 

Tho Crraiman (interposing). That is not the idea. We At 
realize that you have becn too prone to let the laborer take care a; 
himself, 7 - j 

Mr, Lane. Yes. That is old blanket man of California, 
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The Ciramaman, And the same thing was true in our country, 

Mr. Lane. Well, that has been chaneed. They are making st 
ous efforts to correct that. There was another thing that I wan 
say that Iocan not reeall just now. 

The Cuauzman, Iam sorry [interrupted you. 

Mr. Lane. I do not know how many Japanese there are it 
but I never had it brought so strongly to my attention until thre 
four days ava, when the boys called it to my attention, and thee 
great number. I was surprised. 

Mr. Sinaen. Arrived ina great bunch ? 

Mr. Lane. No, sir; three or four seem to go together. Yo 
find them all well dressed, but they do not hang around; all 
to be headed in the same direction. They scem to know wher 
are going. Now, another thing: I know only one grower wi 
employing Japanese—Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Srucet. How many is he employing? 

Mr. Lanr. About 30 pickers; but he said he will handle abot 
whites besides, but that will be around in the shed work; but. t 
he has also contracted and pays white men 3 cents more than Jaya 
in another place. But he says the boys would not take the cont 
for it because he had too large an acreage. 

The Cuamsran. Tas there been any occasion up to this mone 
decide whether the Japanese and the other boys should work 11! 
same field ? 


Mr. Lane. I do not think there is any exception to that, from 
T understand. I am not speaking authoritatively upon that su 
But from what I have heard from the boys they do not object te 
particularly. Some of our white men are workiny for Jap 
packing in tho sheds, handling their crop. There are a lot of 
contractors right here doing work for Japanese and getting 
so much per crate. 
| Mr. Srrcex, Do the Japanese pay what the white men ask? __ 

Mr, Lane. Yes; they dicker like anybody else. Down in the 
perial Valley 75 per cent, I guess, of these Japanese leasing | 
there, the boys go in there and contract for the Japanese \ 
There is no question but what the white man puts up a better 
than the Japanese. He has a better cye for picking and with 
high price of melons he will save any prove an additional 3 
cents per crate—an expericnced man. I won’t say that every 0 
these white men is a perfect angel. There are some of them 
are pretty tough and who will go into a field and walk over it 
not take interest in it, but, take them as a whole, they are darn 
workmen, fine men. | 

Mr. Mruuwarp. Mr. Lane hag brought out the point that the 
in this district does not bring the same price that it does ! 
Imperial Valley, but he docs not bring out the point that the 
double the yield here that they do in the Imperial Valley. Wh 
is 200 per acre in the valley, it is 400 here. ‘Am I right or wron 

Mr. Lang. Wrong. I have shipped probably 2,000 ears 
handjled—I have known small patches where thers has been a 
of as high as 700. 

Mr. Miruwarp, Yes; and sometimes 725. 
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Mr, Lanz. And one instance on the Rodd place, somewhere around 
800 on 4$ acres. . 

Mr. Strce,. You are taking an exceptional case. 

The Ciramman. I think you are getting off on the economic propo- 
sition. I can not afford to eat cantaloupe very much, for the prices 
in the hotels are about 30 cents for a half a cantaloupe, and I have 
practically cut them out. I used to buy them for my own family at 
$1.25 per box retail. : eS 

Mr. Mirxuwarp. It seems to be the idea among a great many of the 
growers that all that is necessary is to get this fruit into the car, no 
matter what condition it isin. Then, when they do no get the re- 
turns in the fall there is a big holler about it. There is a part of 
this fruit that goes into the East and I suppose it is not in a condi- 
tion to be marketed, but if there would be more care used in picking 
and packing it, it would bring a better price in the East. 

The Crainman. I am very glad to see the organization of the 
pickers, for I can see what a great step it 1s toward solving the 
problem of migratory labor. : 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES PERRY TAYLOR. 


Mr. Taylor duly sworn. | | 
The Cuatrman. Mr. Taylor, what is your permanent address? 
Mr. Taytor. My residence is in Tacoma, Wash., but my head- 
quarters at the present time are in Fresno, Calif. 
The Crramman. You are endeavoring to perfect this organization ? 
Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir; to get them into some kind of connection with 
the American [Federation of Labor, so that they can make wage agree- 
ments with their employers in advance of the season and all other 
arrangements, so there will be no question of oriental labor or price 
or anything else when the actual picking is to take place. I began it 
in March, and it is now in shape. I have been perfecting the local 
organizations and I am now knitting the local organizations to- 
gether. The real work that is being done now is to draw these men 
together so that they can deal with the employers and bargain in a 
businesslike manner. — 
The CHarrman. So that at the end of the year they can approxi- 
mate what they can earn ? : | 
Mr. Tartor. Yes; to negotiate between the seasons so that every- 
thing will be settled when they start to work. 
The Cuamman. What is the idea? 
Mr, Taytor. Collective bargaining between the employers and 
the men under their own organization. 
The Cuairman. Are you able to say from whence these Japanese 
came in here ? | | 
Mr. Taytor. I don’t know. 
y ae CHAIRMAN, Do you think they came in from the Imperial 
alley | 
. ies Avior. T have not the least bit of information upon that 
ibject. _.- 
The Cirairman. Iave you seen. how they are living here ? 
_ Mr. Taxon. No, sir; I have not been to their houses or places to 
inspect them, 3 


— 
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The Ctrarmatax, Have you seen any effort to create disturbances? 

Mr. ‘Payton. No, sir; on the part of the men, and particularly in 
talking with the few business men I have come in contact with, I 
find that there has been a desire to try to settle this thing without 
any violation of law or ill feeling, and to study it out and try to 
find out what to do. 

The Cnairman. There has probably been that thing that has pre- 
vailed for a long time on the Pacific coast, local agitation ‘erainst 
oriental influences? 

Mr. ‘Tayron. Yes; there is a lot of that; and there is a great deal of 
deep, quiet resentment, but so far it has not taken the form of any 
outbreak of any kind. 


[A communication from Mr. A. M. Drew, of Fresno, Calif., is as 
follows :] 


A. M. Drew, ATrornry at Law, 
Fresno, Calif., August 27, 1920. 
Mr. Albert JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress, Hoquiam, Wash. 

DEAR Mr. JonmNnson: Referring to your request that I procure you copies of 
the records in the Japanese cases in the superior court of Fresno and Tulare 
Counties, will say that August has been a very difficult month to accomplish 
anything in court. The judges, reporters, and clerks have been away on their 
vaerntions, and when one would coine back the other would go. I have been 
delnyed in procuring the copies of the records you requested and have not yet 
procured them all. I am, however, sending you what I have procured to this 
date. 

The first record is that of the Superior Court of Fresno County in the matter 
of the guardianship of the estate of Yoshio Murashima and Tomoko Mura- 
shima. This decree was made and entered by Judge M. IF. McCormick, of our 
superior court, and you will note that he declares void certain contracts for the 
purehase of real property made by the guardian. 

The second decree is that issued out of the Superior Court of Tulure County, 
{in the matter of the estate and guardianship of Yaye Iliruma and Tatsuko 
Watanabe, which is an order revoking the letters, You will note what the 
court has to say in that matter. 

The third case I have not yet been able to get and it is the most important 
of the three. I have engnyed the court reporter of Tulare County to make me 
a copy of the decrce and have waited for several days since making the request 
sand it has not yet come. As soon as {t comes I will forward it to you. In this 
latter case the two judges sat in bank and took a Inrge amount of testimony. 
I interviewed the reporter with reference to the cost of writing up the record 
und he snid it would be something like $40, so I have not ordered it. I am 
siraply getting a decree of the court based on that testimony. 

I am very glad, Mr. Johnson, that you have made this inves:igation, and 
from my conversation with you I believe that pomerbing will be done that will 
relieve the situation here in California. 

Yours, very truly, | 
A. M. Drew. 


IN THe SUPERIOR COURT OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, IN AND FOR THE CouNTY 
' oF TULARE, 


In the matter of the estate and guardianship of Yuye Hiruma and Tatsuko 
Watanabe, minors, No. 2979. Dept. No. 1. Order revoking letters of guard- 
ianship. 

In the above-entitled matter, n petition for guardianship was filed in this 
court by Joe Nishida on the 24th day of December, 1917, and after procecdings 
had, he was by the order of this court given, made, nnd entered on the 14th 
day of Junuary, 1018, appointed guardian of said minors, Yaye Hiruma and 
Tatsuko Watanabe; thereafter he qualified as such guardian by) Ming a bond 
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in the sum of S500, with a surety approved by this court, and letters of guardian- 
ship under the hand of the clerk and the seal of this court were issued to him 
on the 23d day of January, 1918. 

Said Joe Nishida, as such guardian, never returned to this court any verified 
inventory of the cstate of his said wards, or cither of them, within three months 
after his said appointment, or at any time; on December 6, 1919, this court 
ordered that said Joe Nishida, as such guardian, show enause to this court on 
Decemnber 22, 1919, at 10 o’clock a. m., why his letters of guardianship of the 
estates of said minors should not be revoked for his failure and neglect to file 
an inventory of his said wards’ estates, and a copy of said order to show cause 
Was served upon said Joe Nishida on the 138th day of December, 1919, in the 
county of Tulare, more than five days prior to the time set for the hearing of 
Srnid order to show cause, by the sheriff of the county of Tulare, and said 
matter came on regularly to be heard on said 22d day of December, 1919, at 
10 o’clock a. m., before the court sitting in bank, said Joe Nishida, as such 
guardian, being present in court, and appearing by Warl A. Bagby, lsq., his 
attorney. Thereupon, on motion of said guardian, by his said! attorney, said 
matter was regularly continued to the 5th day of Janunry, 1920, when it came 
on regularly to be heard, and said guardian, Joe Nishida, was present in court 
and appeared by Earl A. Bagby, Esq., and Albert H. Elliott; Iesq., his attorneys; 
and upon request of Hon. U. S. Webb, attorney general of the State of Cali- 
fornia, W. W. Middlecoff, Esq., deputy district attorney of the county of 
Tulare, was permitted by the court to appear as amicus curiae; and thereupon 
oral and documentary evidence was offered on behalf of said guardian and 
received by the court, and said matter was argued orally by counsel for said 
guardian, and by said amicus curiae, and submitted to the court for decision; 
und the court, having duly considered the law and the evidence, and being fully 
advised in the premises, finds that said Joe Nishida, as guardian of the estates 
of said Yaye Hiruma and Tatsuko Watanabe, failed and neglected for more 
than three months after his appointment as such guardian, to return to this 
court 2 verified inventory of the estates of said wards, or either of them, and 
no further time was ever granted by the court within which said guardian 
should file his inventory, as provided by section 1773 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure. 

Wherefore it is ordered, adjudged, and decreed that for failure to return said 
inventory as aforesaid the letters of guardianship of the estates of Yaye 
Hiruma and Tatsuko Watanabe, issued to said Joe Nishida by this court on 
January 23, 1918, be, nnd the same are hereby revoked. 

It is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that said Joe Nishida pay to 
the county of Tulare the costs incurred by the court herein, hereby taxed at 
the sum of $10, and that the clerk of this court docket a judgment against 
said Joe Nishida in favor of said county of Tulare for said costs. 

Dated this 27th day of February, 1920. 

| W. B. WALLACE, 


Judge of said Superior Court. 
J. A. ALLEN, 
| dudge of said Superior Court. 
STATE oF CALIFORNIA, | 
County of Tulare, 88.: ? 

I, George R. Prestidge, county clerk of the county of Tulare, State of Cali- 
fornia, and ex-officio clerk of the superior court in and for said county, hereby 
certify the foregoing to be a full, true, and correct copy of the original order 
revoking letters of guardianship on file in my office in the above-entitled matter, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto sect my hand and affixed the seal of the 
above-named court this 7th day of August, 1920, 

[SEAL, ] Gro. R. Prestipar, Clerk, 

By G. R. Stewarp, Deputy Clerk. 


In Tre Superior Court o¥ STATE OF CALIFORNIA, IN AND FOR THE COUNTY OF 
| I’RESNO. 


In the matter of the guardianship of the estate of Yoshio Murashima nud 
Tomoko Murashima, No. 53880. 

In this proceeding a petition for the appointment of Daijiro Muorashinu as 
guardian of the estates of his two miuor children was filed In this court on 
December 12 1918. In this petition it Is alleged that the minors are of the 
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aves of 10 and S yenrs, respectively, and that each is a resident and citizen of 
the county of fresno, State of California. tds further allewzed that said miners 
have estate consistins of cash, the exact amount not boing set out, amd that the 
estate requires the care and attention of some fit and proper person, Upon a 
hearing, the petition was granted and letters of guardianship issued) December 
2, INS. On January Ty W2o, the guardian filed his first aecount, and the 
sine dis now betere the court for approval. It is stated by the attorney of 
record in this cause (hat the guardian is a citizen of Japan, He js, therefore, 
ineligible to citizenship in the United States. 

From the puardian’s account it appears: That the amount of cash received 
at the (ime of nppointinent is $500; that the guardian, in the name of his wards, 
entered into a contract for the purchase of certain real estate and personai 
property thereon ata price of $23,000; that he has managed and faried said 
liatids 5 that he lias sold the crops produced thereon for a sum exceeding $6,000, 
and has paid: large sums in connection with his farming operations, amd on 
vecount of the purchase price of said property ; that he joined with ‘LE. Mishima, 
Kuardian of the estate of Aiko Mishima and Fuintye Mishima, and I. Manmamoto, 
guardian of the estate of Haruye Mamamoto, each in the name of his wird or 
wards, In. a contract fur the purchase of real estate at a price of $45,000, and 
borrowed suis of money totullug more than $9,000; that the sald guardians 
jointly sold the products of said lands for sums aimounting to approximately 
£6,000 ; that safd sums of money have all been paid on account of the purchase 
price of the lunds so contracted for, or in connection with the business enter- 
prise except a stnall balance of cash. 

No order of court was given authorizing any of these transactions. 

It is apparent that the guardian has no proper conception of the extent of or 
limitations upon his authority. “A guardian is a person appointed to take care 
of the person or property of another.” (Civil Code, see. 236. ) 

The first objection to this acecunt is upon the general ground that the guar- 
dinn has no nuthority to engage ip the business undertaken by him. The great 
weight of authority in this country is to the effect that a genernl guardian can 
not engage in business on behalf of his ward. If a going concern comes into 
his possession as guardian, it becomes his duty to dispose of or close up such 
business as speedily as possible without undue loss to the estute. The rue is 
stated in C. ¥. C., volume 21, page 76, as follows: 

“A general guardian, as such, has no authority to carry on a business in his 
ward’s name and employ therein the capital and credit of the letter. Such 
unlawful employmnent of the ward’s property constitutes a devastavit of the 
trust estate.” 

A second objection is that the guardian made sales of whut is stated to hive 
heen the ward’s property. It is stated in the case of De La Montaguie v. Union 
‘Insurance Co, (42 Cal, 290): “We think * * * that the plain fitent of the 
stitute is to make void every alienation of the property of the ward, if made 
by the guardian without the order of the court, and that the rule in itself is 
one of wholesome application to such sales, whether personnal or real estate, of 
the ward.” To the same effect is the case of Kendall v. Miller (9 Cal., 591). 

The most serious breach on the part of this guardian, howeyer, consists in the 
making of unauthorized contracts in the names of the minors for the purchuse 
of real estate. With but €500 in money, and no other property belonging to his 
wards, the guardian cutered into contracts Involving the payment of $23,000 In 
one instance and $45,000 in the other, although in the latter ccntraet two 
other guardians were joined with this guardian, each was obliga’ed for the 
payment of the full purchase price. The courts of this country have almost 
universally held that the authoricy vested in a guardian docs not extend to the 
making of contracts for or on behalf of his ward. Without the sanction of a 
court of competent jurisdiction such contracts impose only personal liability 
upon the guardian, “The general rule is well settled that a guardian can not 
by his contract bind cither the person or the estate of his ward, and on all 
coutracts made by him in the interest of or for the benefit of his ward, whether 
for his support and maintenance or in the management of his estate, the 
guardian is personally and selely Hable. The guardian may, however, be au- 
tharized by a court of competent jurisdiction to bind his ward by a contract. 
In doing so, however, he is not exercising a power belonging te his office, but 
wh extraordinary power conferred for the special purpose. * * * Notwith- 
standing the ward can not be held Hable at the instance of the party eontraeting 
With the guardian, the ward’s estate is Hable to relmburse the guardian for all 
reasonable expenditures made for his benefit.” (Co¥WG.),vol 2) p. 115.) | 
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In the case of Guy v. Du Uprey (16 Cal., 195) it was sought to hold the ward’s 
property liable for improvements put thercon under a contract made with the 
suardian. The court says: “ This contract the guardian had no authority to 
make, and we do not see upon what principle it can be used to support oan 
equitable elaim agahist the property.” The plaintit? “acted upon the tairh of a 
contract which had no validity, and, however meritorious his claim miaay be in 
i moral point of view, it does not come within any principle upon which equity 
adininisters relief in such cases.” 

In County of Los Angeles v. Winans (13 Cal. App., 243), It is said, “ That the 
guardian can not bind the property of his ward by contract without ou order 
ot court is well settled in this State.” To the saine effeet is Morse v. Hinckley 
(124 Cal., 15-4) and Golden Gate Undertaking Co. v. Taylor (168 Cal., 94). 


It follows, therefore, that these contracts for the purchase of lands, executed — 


by the euardian as such in the names of the minors, are void as to the minors, 
and enn have no legal effect beyond that of a contract for the sule to nnd pur- 
chase by the guardian in his individual capacity. - ° 

Lo am not unnindfnl of the fact that frequently, and very properly, courts 
ratify transactions which were beyond the scope of the guardian’s authority, 
Where they were lawful for the guardian to conduct in his individual capacity, 
enrried on in good faith, and resulted in benetit to the minor or his estate. It 
mity be that upon a suflicient showing this court would, if it is vested with such 
authority, approve and ratify the transactions of this guardian, except for the 
fact that the law of this State, commonly designated os the alien Jand law, 
Statutes 1913, page 206, makes it unlawful for this guardian to acquire or pos- 
sess real property or any interest therein. 

In view of the fuct that these contracts constitute no part of the estate of the 
minors, are unenforceable as against the minors or their estates, and that the 
guardian is prohibited by statute from entering into such contracts as an indi- 
vidual, it follows that any interest acquired by said Daijiro Muvashima in the 
real property described in the contracts under consideration may be dealt with 
2s provided by law. In this proceeding, however, the authority of this court 
extends no further than to disallow the guardian’s account, disapprove his 
transactions, and direct the restoration of the wards’ funds, with interest at 
the rate prescribed by law, together with any profits aceruing to the guardian 
from his management of his wards’ affairs. 

Let the order be entered accordingly. 

| M. F. McCormick, Judge, 
(Indorsed:) No. 53880. Tiled Mareh 13, 1920. 
{ SEAL. ] D. M. BARNWELL, Clerk, 
| By Gro. W. EIUFFMAN, Deputy. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, _ 
County of Fresno, 88: 

I, D. M. Barnwetr, county clerk and ex officio clerk of the superior court 
in and for said Fresno County, do hereby certify the foregoing to be n ful, 
true, and correct copy of the original opinion of the court in the matter of the 
guardianship of the estate of Yoshio Murashinia and Tomko Murashima, minors, 
now on file in my office, nnd of the whole of such original. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand nnd affixed the seal of the 
superior court this 25th day of August, 1920. 

[ SEAL. ] D. M, BARNWELL, 

poy Clerk and ex officio Clerl: of the Superior Court of said County. 
By I. DUSENBERKY, 
Deputy Clerk, 


CoMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND We naeaoe 
House or REprEsENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 21, 1920. 


The committee met at Auburn, Placer County, Calif., on the above 
date. 

Hon. William N. Vaile (chairman) presiding. Also present: Hon. 
John E. Raker and Hon. John C. Box, members. . 

The Cuairman. The committee will be in order, It is to be re- 
gretted that the whole committee has not been able to.make this trip 
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to Placer County and the city of Auburn. Only three of us are able 
to he present—Mr. Raker, Mr. Box, and mysclf—on account of the 
necessity of covering a large part of the State and consequently divid- 
ing the whole committee into subcommittees for that work, and while 
we desire to obtain as much information as possible in this county we 
will have to make this hearing rather short this morning. But we 
would lke to hear briefly from a few of the people of Auburn who 
ean contribute some information to the committee and assist us in 
preparing our report; and I will first ask that Mr. Parker be sworn. 


STATEMENT OF IVAN H. PARKER. 


(The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows :) 

The Cuamman., What is your name? 

Mr. Parker. Ivan H. Parker. 

The CHatrrman. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Parxrr. Well, I am now retired from active business. 

The Cuairman. What has been your occupation, profession, or 
calling in the past? | 

Mr. Parker. I was a newspaper man. 

The Cyairman. How long have you lived in Placer County ? 

Mr, Parker. Tor 30 years. 

The.Cuamman. Now, then, will you tell us any information which 
you think would be of value to us? 7 

Mr. Parken. I would like to state, gentlemen, we are approaching 
this question dispassionately. It is not a racial question; simply an 
economical question affecting our industrial life. We have in Placer 
County more than 20,000 acres of irrigated producing orchards. At 
this time this map shows that we are under the complete control of the 
orientals, the Japanese controlling the yellow and the red shaded 
marks on the map, and almost 90 per cent. 

Mr. Box. What is the distinction between the red and yellow as in- 
dicated on the map? | 

Mr. Parker. The yellow is that owned in fee simple, deeded land, 
amounting to two thousand five hundred and some odd acres; and 
the red represents leasehold interests, amounting to 12,610 acres. 

The Curatrman. What did you say was the total amount of acre- 
age % 

Mr. Parken. More than 20,000 acres. 

The Crramman. Twenty thousand acres the total of producing or- 
chards in Placer County $ | 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. | 

The Crairman. And what is the area of the yellow? 

Mr. Parker. That is the Japanese ownership, which amounts to 
2,507 acres. 
- The Cuatrman. And the red? 

Mr. Pariser. The red is the leaseholds by the Japanese, :xmounting 
to 12,610 acres. | . 

~The Crramnan. Before you proceed further, please state from 

what source these figures are taken? 

Mr. Parker. Taken from an absolute search of the records, the 
deed und lease records found in the recorder’s oflice of Placer County, 
Calif. I might add that the blue on the map represents Chinese 
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leases and the brown the Tindu leases and one small lease to a 
Korean. 

The Ciramman. Tow many acres represented by the blue on the 
map ¢ , 

Myr. Panxrr. The blue represents 929 acres of Chinese leaseholds. 

The Cramman. And the Hindu, how many? | | 

Mr. Parker. The brown on the map represents the Hindu hold- 
ines of leaschold interests amounting to 1,033 acres. 

The Cuairman. In determining the amount of yellow and red 
holdings, of the Japanese ownership and leasehold interests, did you 
only take into consideration individual names, or did you also con- 
sider guardianship holding and those of corporations ? 

Mr. Parxer. Those of corporations and guardianship wherever 
we could find them. In the guardianship matter, there is a very poor 
chance of getting the exact number of acres under guardianship, as 
ee do not make the returns on the property as held by the guardian 
always. } 

Mi. Raxer. That makes a total of how many acres held by deed in 
fee simple as well as leasehold by these four orientals? 

My. Parker. Seventeen thousand one hundred and forty-six acres, 
out of a possible total of something over 20,000 acres of producing 
orchards. 

Myr. Raker. May we have that map and let it be marked “ Exhibit 
A” and given to the reporter to become a part of the record here? 

Mr. Parker. I should like to give it to the committee but it be- 
longs to the county surveyor. 3 

Mr. Raxer. Will you have one prepared and given to the reporter 
so that when he transcribes the testimony we may have a duplicate 
of this map in connection with your testimony? 

Mr. Parner. Yes, sir. I would like to say also that from these 
deciduous orchards for every 24-hour period there is to-day being 
shipped more than 50 carloads of deciduous fruit, sent forward in 
refrigerator cars, which gives you some idea what our section is 
pee. I would like to touch at this time on the manner of 

easing. Your committee have found State-wide many people who 
are defending the Japanese, and many of them, temporarily, are se- 
curing pecuniary advantages under the leasehold interest, It has 
been the custom in this county for the owners of land to lease to 
Japanese. The terms of the lease provide that the owner may buy 
the fruit at the market price when it is brought to the shipping 
point, take it and control it, and, which is often done, send it for- 
ward as consigned fruit as his own. In this manner they often make 
double the returns from their ranches as against the exact amount 
the Japanese pay them on the lease. They are allowed in that way 
to make double the amount; and that is probably the reason you 
find many who in a measure have defended the present system. But 
I have got this to say regarding those people: The Japanese aro 
rapidly moving toward cee teapot wholesale fruit houses of their 
own, and they are continually refusing to lease under the former 
arrangement; so that eventually they may take complete control of 
the fruit-shipping industry. I might er it is embarrassing to see 
that men in some measure have placed the dollar above patriotism 
and love of the flang.. We feel, gentlemen of the committee, that 
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Califorma through her legislative measures will take care of the 
interests of her people and enact Jaws which are within the province 
of the State; but we look to you, good gentlemen, and to the Ied- 
eral Government for complete and ultimate relief. 

The Cuateman. Tlow long, Mr. Parker, has this ae yuisition of 
land by the Japanese been going on in this county—about when 
did it start? 

Mr. Parker. They were a very negligible quantity in California 
12 years ago, only a few here, aarlthoee were working In the orchards 
at the regular day laborer’s rate; and they have gradually dropped 
in and taken control, and finally it has come to the point that they 
refuse to work at day labor and only to take a contract as to the 
care of an orchard or a lease, and nothing else. To-day they have 
gradually got hold of the district, as the map shows. ‘They have 
practically 90 per cent of all of our fruit-shipping industry within 
their complete control. 

The Crrairman: Was there any objection to them while they were 
working as day laborers? ° 

Mr. Parker. No, sir; there was not. 

The Cnainman. Since they have been farming the land on their 
own account ? 

Mr. Parker. No, sir. We do not approach this question other than 
in a dispassionate and temperate way. We can only treat those of 
the Japanese who are in the United States and here properly and 
right, but we are against any further influx of them and against the 
chances that they may overwhelm us. 

The Cuainman. Have you any difficulty in getting white labor? 

Mr. Parker. Well, the proposition regarding white labor is in 
this condition: As long as the Japanese have ranch leases with short- 
te1m periods, and as long as the Japanese fill the labor market, there 
will never be an opening for a white man. 

The Cnamman, There are some 8,000 acres that are not yet under 
Japanese control—how are those lands worked ? 

Mr, Parker. By the owners. 

The Ciainman, One man farmers? 

My, Parxer. No; they have large famihes; and this ownership 
includes some rice lands, and they attend to their own orchards and 
cultivation and refuse to lease to Japanese. 

The Cuamman, Are there any farms too large for them to do 
the work themselves, where their families are too small to do the 
work themselves, and they have to get help? 

Mr, Parker. Yes; and in such case they get help. 

The Cirarman. Where do.they get their help ? 

Mr. Parxer. They get white help such as can be procured. 

The Cyamman. You say “such as can be procured,” but we are 
speaking of procuring white help on these farms, not J upanese, and 
I wish you would explain a little further and tell whether they conld 
get white help. | 

Mr. Parken. It is evident that the orientals have displaced the 
white owners, and this condition prevails largely over the entire 
district ; but there are still quite 1 quota of growers who have stead- 
fastly refused to lease to the Japanese, I will say this regarding 
(hose; Some of the owners who to-day have leased, their lands to 
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Japanese have fimmly resolved that when thei present lease expires 
that they will not again re-lease to the Japanese. : 

The Crairman. Do they expect to get white tenants or laborers? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sit. 

The Crrainman. Ts it your opinion that would be difficult or easy ? 

Mr. Parken. They are getting them at times right along and have 
becn dloing so for the last year or two. <A great many Japanese leases 
which have expired have been followed by white leases. 

The Ciramman. What newspaper did you work on or were you 
connected with when you were in the newspaper business? | 

Mr. Parker. I guess I will have to go into that a little further as 
to my personal history. As a young man I was a newspaper man in 
the Hast and Middle West. tt was on the Daily Cedar Rapids in 
Towa that I worked Jast, and then I came West on account of my 
health to this climate, and for a time I was editor of the Auburn 
Republican, for two years head writer; and then I went to Colfax, a 
town 18 miles above here, and bought a newspaper there and pub- 
lished it for seven years; and then I happened to drift into county 
politics, The people of the county kept me in the office as county 
recorder for a dozen years. There you have the history. 

Mr. Rarer. They have further honored you in addition to the 
oflice of county recorder ? 

Mr. Parker. Well, in a weak moment I threw my hat into the 
ring for nomination for State assemblyman, and I have been going 
down there to the legislature at Sacramento for a couple of sessions. 
I would not have spoken of this except that you called it out. 

The Crrairnman. Well, we wanted to know. Judge Box, have you 
any questions you wish to ask? 

Mr. Box. I have none, I believe. 

Mr. Raker. You have been familiar with conditions in this county 
before 1912? 

Mr, Parken. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Raker. Were the developed improvements the same then as 
now in an agricultural or horticultural way—the raising of fruit and 
various kinds of vegetables, small garden truck as raised here now? 

Mr. Parken. It was the same then as now when I came here 30 
years ago. The orchards were cultivated by many of the descendants 
f the old pioneers. | 

Mr, Raxenr. Then this is not a new enterprise or development by 
he Japanese ? “s 

Mr. Parker. No, sir; it is not. ) | 

Mr, Raxen. Then this taking over of the ownership and leasing 
ry the Japanese is of subseqnent date and the same industry engaged 
n by the citizens here that the white people had already commenced ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir; the citizens here, the white people, had 
ready prepared and had in shape. : 

Mr. Raker. And it was the American citizen who planted the 
rchards and opened up the irrigation ditches in this seetion ? 

Mr, Parker. Yes, sir; absolutely. | 

Mr. Raxer. These ditches were the old mining ditches used in 
ormer times? ; oo | 

Mr, Parxer. Yes, sir. 7 Fo ae 3 

Mr. Raxer. And when mining stopped then agriculture. and the 
Janting of orchards began to develop? 
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Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. What is the character of this work, the handing of 
orchards? Could there be any objection to it by our white beys and 
earls and men? . 

Mr. Panirr, None whatever. 

Mr. Ranker. Isn’t it really a high-class piece of work, comfortable 
and pleasant to do, as work yoes 4 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. If you get tired you can crawl under the shade of a 
tree and take a little rest. I have been there myself and know what 
it is—that shade is very good. Has there been any change in regard 
to the work since the Japanese have come in in large nuinbers—in re- 
gard to young men and women who heretofore assisted in doing this 
class of work, in their desire not to work side by side with the Jap- 
anese and Chinese—has that made any difference ? 

Mr. Parker. Well, the great percentage of the orchards that the 
Japanese have taken under their control makes it very embarrassing 
for them, and the same may be said as to the elementary school propo- 
sition; it is embarrassing to mix continually and so completely with 
the orientals. . | 

Mr. Raker. This might be a kind of hard question for mo to ask, 
but all right for Judge Box or Mr. Vaile to ask, but I always be:ieve in 
getting at the facts, let the consequences be what they may. Now just 
tell the committee why it 1s that when, as a matter of fact, these lands 
had been owned and used and cultivated, and these orchards hed been 
planted and the fruit handled at the ranch and through the packing 
houses and all, you have turned over so much of this land in this com- 
munity, out of 20,000 acres over 17,000 acres to the Japanese ¢ 

Mr. Parker. That, Judge Raker, I believe, was answered by me in 
trying to explain the manner of the leasing. It comes back to the 
same economical question. The Japanese will live in shacks; the hus- 
band and wife will work from 14 to 16 hours a day in the field, and it 
is possible for them to offer more money for leases and still inake a 
profit on them than it is for the white lessee. 

Mir, Raker, Well, then, in other words, you menn to say that Ameri- 
cans can not compete with them ? | 

Mr, Parker, That is it exactly; we can not compete with them. 

Mr, Raker. Without a great sacrifice? | 

Mr. Parken. Exactly; the Japanese devote so much time and labor, 
not only the men, but their wives and children, that they are able to 
pry higher rentals on their leases, 

Mr. Raxer. That is, higher than the white man or American will 

nivy ¢ , | | 

Mr, Parker. That is correct. We have one notable man in this 
State, a brilliant man and great orator in our friend Col. Irish, and he 
has defined them industrially, and he says absolutely that is a fact that 
these Japanese women make wonderful wives and do not work in the 
field, but I leave it to you gentlemen who have traveled up and down 
the State whether that is a fact, and you can draw your own conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. Raker. In this community where you are familiar, as you have 
told us, and that makes your testimony that much more valuable, 
“rom your observation for the last 12 years, what have you to say to 
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the comnuttee relative to these Japanese women and children work- 
ing, and their condition of living? 

Mr. Parker. Well, I have found this condition in many of their 
orchards, that a mother will leave her child in a small pen or crib, 
a child of tender age, of a few months, while working in the orchard 
aud not return until noon, and then be gone again from noon until 
night, You can not. compete with them. We do not propose.to com- 
pete with them, with their habits, and manner of living. 

Mr. Raxer. What effect has this Japanese influx into the commu- 
nity had upon your schools, as to increasing the schools for Ameri- 
cans or decreasing them, with the Japanese population as testified to 
by you here? 

Mr. Parker. At Newcastle, Penryn, and Loomis I find that the 
orientals are largely in the ascendency, probably from three-fourths 
to two-thirds. I addressed a mass meeting at Penryn in the church 
there about a year ago, and I had this testimony from one of the 
growers who had some Japanese leases, but he said he was tired of 
them, tired of living among these orientals. He said he had five little 
children who had to attend the public school at Penryn where three- 
fourths of the attendance were Japanese children. He said that he 
had prospered and could sell out and leave but that was just what the 
Japanese wanted. 

Mr. Raker. Have you read the report by the board of control? 

Mr. Parker. T have. 

Mr. Raxer. With reference to the birth rate and residence and 
number of Japanese in this county? | 

Mr. Parken. I have. | 

Mr, Raxer. Does that conform to your understanding of it, as 
truly representing the facts? : 

Mr. Parker. It does. 

Mr. Raxxr. Then, there would be no necessity of having you or 
other officials here reinsert that in our record ? 

Mr, Parker, No; I do not think so, that covers it? [Addressed to 
Mr, Vaile. ] : 

The Cuarrman. I think so. Mr. Parker, are there other crops be- 
side fruit raised in this county to any great extent? 

Mr. Panxer. The rice culture has been carried on to the extent of 
nearly 1,000 acres—about 1,000 acres. 

The Cuamurman, Any large vegetable gardening? 

Mr, Parker. Not a great deal; not extensively. 

The Cnamrman. Not for export? | _ | 

Mr. Parker. No. We have, as I explained to you before, a thermal 
or warm belt extending from Loomis to perhaps Colfax, 18 miles 
distant, toward the mountains, and that largely comprises the fruit 
belt, and where vegetables may be grown, but they are more largely 
grown in the lower altitudes, around Marysville and Roseville, 
farther west on the level land, and we do not grow them much up 
here in this section. | 

The Cramman. Are there extensive Japanese holdings in the 
vegetable belt ? | | 

Mr. Parker, Not in this county. — 

The Cuainman. As I understand you, the work of picking the fruit 
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was formerly done by the white boys and girls largely? 
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Mr. Parkon. Absolutely; yes, sir. 

The Ciaran, So when you say that the dapanese miu and bis 
wife and children worked in the fields, that is only saving they did 
the same kind of work hat white women and children formerly did! 

Mr. Parken. That is true; but the Japanese labor lonyer hours, 
With Ho recreation, no time for social affairs, nothing whatever but 
work, 

The Cuamman, But the work itself is the same character of work 
that was formerly done by white women and children and that would 
still be done by them if the Japanese were not here ? 

Mr. Panier. It would. Toamight add as a solution, we are looking 
doward secnrme fruit farmers and laborers from the Middle West. 
who wonld be happy and contented and be satisfied with less money— 
youne farmers from the Middle West. Doubtless hundreds of them 
would come out here 1f they knew just where they could look and get 
homes. We would be glad to have them as lessees; and the question 
of their learning how to care for the orchards would be a simple 
affair, But as long as this entire county 1s under the control of the 
Japanese and the labor is supplied by the orientals—when they sup- 
ply the labor, the openiny 1s not at hand, you see. 

Mr. Parker. Do you have many white men coming through here 
asking for work? 

Mr. Parker. Not a great many. 

Mr. Raxer. Have any young men around the towns with nothing 
to do? 

Mr. Parxer. Not very many; they are pretty well employed. 

Mr. Raker. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Box. lave these conditions you have just testified to as now 
existing remained stationary, the whole movement, or been progres- 
sive up to now, or reached the crest some three or four years ago? 

Mr. Parker. It has been of steady growth up to this time. 

Mr. Box. And you think will go forward if not stopped ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Box. What will be the result, in your Judgment, upon the state 
of public feeling in the future if some relief is not given ! 

Mr. Parker. That is hard tospeculate upon. We have been patient, 
have treated them right, have no contention with the Japanese, per- 
sonally as—— 

Mr. Box. I am sure you do not understand my question—I am not 
asking you as to what you intend to do in the future or as to any 
threat; I just want the fact, what your judgment is as to what the 
local situation will be two or five years from now 1f the matter goes on 
without relief ? 

Mr, Parner. It is pretty hard to speculate dae what the public 
mind will be in—you can imagine that as well as 1; we have been tem- 
perate all the way through; but, as I have always held, we are Amer- 
cans and this is our country and we do not propose—we will not give 
it up to the orientals ultimately. 

The Cuatrman. We are very much obliged to you for your state- 
ment; and if you will be good enough to see that we get a copy of that 
map, we will appreciate it. When you have it made itt may accon- 
pany the reporter’s transcript and be made a part of his record. The 
expense may be included in the reporter’s bill; and you will kindly 
give it to the reporter to send to us. 
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Mr, Raker. Tt may also be stated that Mr. Parker is to be afforded 
the opportunity to revise his remarks and to extend them in the record 
is he so desires. 

The Cramman. We might say in that connection that each witness 
will have the privilege of extending his remarks and to make a fur- 
ther written statement, if desired, as our time is so short and we are 
not able to hear from very many, and those only for a short time. So, 
if you will see the reporter, he will furnish you your testimony when 
written up and you can look it over and make any corrections you 
think necessary, or make any additions you may desire to it. Is Miss 
Burns here? 


STATEMENT OF MISS IRENE BURNS. 


(The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows:) 

The Crarrman. You have given your name to the reporter. You 
are county superintendent of schools? | 

Miss Burns. I am. 

The Cirarrman. How long have you occupied that position ? 

Miss Burns, Six years. 

The Craimman. How long is your term of office? 

Miss Borns. Four years. | 

The Cuatrmman. You are now in the middle of your second term? 

Miss Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxrr. Just give us a general statement as to the Japanese 
in the schools and the effect it has had upon the school situation in this 
county, and your views as to having the Japanese and Americans 
attend the same school. Just state in your own way your views on 
that subject. 

Miss Burns. I would like to state 

The Cuaimman. You can remain seated. | 

Miss Burns. I would just as leave stand. We had the census taken 
of the school children at the beginning of this year, and we found 
541 Japanese children of school age. The estimate for educating a 
pupil in Placer County is $40—almost $40—$37. 

The Cuairrman. Per annum ? 

Miss Buxns. Yes, sir. So the total cost for educating those chil- 
dren, estimated at $40 a pupil, would be $21,640. These children ave 
furnished with free textbooks by the State. All their writing mate- - 
rials, pencils, everything provided them. 

The Cuamaan. Medical inspection ? 

Miss Burns. Well, when we have mecical inspection they receive 
it. Of course, we are unfortunate in not having medical inspection 
in many of our schools, although we have it at times when there 
happens to be an epidemic. In the high schools we have medical in- 
jerrene and the Japanese receive all the privileges our American 
children receive. The Japanese do not pay any taxes, There is no 
revenue from the Japanese for the support of the schools. 

The Crrairman. They pay taxes when they own real estate? 

Miss Burns. Well, yes; but so many of them do not—these people 
are mostly tenants who lease the lands they cultivate. 

The Cuamnman, They pay taxes on personal property, I suppose? 

Miss Burns. Well, l do not know about that—I do not suppose 
they have much personal property. 
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The Crairnmas. The smile in the court rooin suggests they do not 
have much—are not some of them paying an income tax? 

Miss Burns J suppose some do. 

The Cuamoan, Jlave you a State meome tax? 

Mr. Parker (preceding witness to to this one first answering). No; 
only the Federal. 

Miss Burns (resuming). I snnply make the statement that they 
are not real taxpayers—1 have not investigated as to the legal points. 
Now, the great detriment in every SclOor is in the primary grades, 
Keach child—each Japanese child requires about two years in the 
prunary grades up until the fifth grade. 

The Cramaan,. I suppose that comes from a lack of familiarity 
with the Enelish language ¢ 

Miss Burns. Yes; they have to be taught Enelish, to speak the 
language and understand in the first instance; and as we all know 
who are familiar with school work, the first grade is the most im- 
portant pice The little folks have to be taught—they come to 
school when they are mere babies and have to be taught how to do 
their work, whereas in the higher grades they can go about it and 
know how to do it; but these Japanese ehildecn: not knowing the 
Iineglish laneuage, the teacher has first to teach them English so 
they will understand, and our own little folks have to sit and listen 
who know that, and it makes the work for them very monotonous, 
whereas in the primary grade it should be full of life and interest 
to prepare them for better work above in the higher grades. When 
these Japanese children reach the fifth grade, they generally com- 
mence to drift out of the schools and there are not so very many in 
the grammar grades from then up. They are in the primary grades 
and just where it is most important and the foundation laid for good 
work in the schools. I am speaking of our county, Placer County; 
and in the towns of Newcastle, Penryn, and Loomis and their vicinity 
in this way the Japanese are just swarming into these lower grades 
in the schools. I would be glad to have the committee visit these 
school and sce for themselves. 

The Cratrman. We may possibly have the opportunity of sending 
a subcommittee to visit them later, in the fall. 

Miss Burns. These Japanese children in the primary grades leave 
our schools at 2.30 in the afternoon and then go to a Japanese private 
school and remain there until 6 o’clock in the afternoon; so they are 
really in school all day long. The Japanese teacher is generally a 
Japanese minister, and their temple is used as a school room. | 

The Cirarrman, They have besides their Buddhist churches, 
churches of various American denominations? 

Miss Burns, I do not know that they have any of American de- 
nominations. 

Tho CrrarrmMan. Have they ho Methodist churches, for instance? 

Miss Borns. Not that I know of. I only know of the Japanese 
church; they have Japanese churches, | 

The Cnamman. You do not know of what religion? 

Miss Burns. No. I have visited, gone into their schools after ou 
schools had dismissed the children and have seen the work they were 
doing and being tanght in the Japanese language, 
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The Craimvay. I will say for your information that we have 
found in one or two places Buddhist and Methodist churches main- 
tained by the Japanese. 

Mrs. Woopnrincr (of Roseville, Placer County, who is understood 
to have testified before the committee at a former sitting). May I in- 
form the witness that there is a Japanese Methodist church near 
Loomis—that is the Methodist Mission. 

The Cnamrman, Thank you. Miss Burns, you may go ahead? 

Miss Burns. In 1916 and 1917 the condition of the school in 
Penryn was very crowded. There were only two teachers in the 
school, and the conditions were such that a $500 special tax had to 
be levied on that district to secure another teacher. 

The Crrarmman, Five hundred dollars for what? 

Miss Burns. A $500 special tax on that district additional—in 
addition to the regular school fund. 

The Cuarmman. To pay the teacher’s salary? 

Miss Burns. To pay the teacher’s salary—to employ the third 
teacher; and, had it not been for the great number of Japanese, the 
two teachers would have been sufficient. 

The Cuairman. Was the $500 wholly for the third teacher ? 

Miss Burns. No; we used some of the regular fund; but that $500 
was In addition in order vo secure another teacher, and that was done 
by special tax. 

The Ciuairman. You say there are 541 children of the Japanese 
of school age in the county? : | 

Miss Burns. Yes. 

a Cuairnman. What is the total number of children of school 
age? : 
elise Borns. Well, the total number would be about—let’s see; the 
average daily attendance for last year was 2,340, if I remember 
correctly. That would probably make about twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight hundred in round numbers enrolled. 

he Crrarrman, So the Japanese children are about one-fifth or a 
little more than one-fourth of the whole? 

Miss Burns, Yes; and there are a great many of our schools that 
have not the Japanese, but they are crowded in the fruit sections 


of Newcastle, Penryn, and Loomis, where the great majority are 


located. , , 


i 1 
The Cuairman. In those sections where the Japanese are particu-_ 


larly crowded together the proportion would be considerably larger 
than a fifth or quarter? 

Miss Burns. Yes. | 

Mr. Parker (previous witness). I would say, of the complete school 
census, returned to the superintendent’s office, which covers every- 
thing from an infant up to tho school age, there are 5,096 white chil- 
dren and 541 of the orientals, which makes more than 10 per cent of 
those coming on in the county. ° 7 

The Cuarrman, Of the baie census of Placer County? 

Mr. Parker. Yes. | 

Miss Burns (resuming.) We have a great difficulty at the begin- 
ning of the school term. The Japanese send their children to school 
before they are 6 years old, send them when as young as they possibly 
can, and it is not always very easy to tell the age of the children, 


we 
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and very frequently two children come from the same family, and the 
parents declare that the two children are both as old as G years to 
get them into school—frequently send them when they are + and 43} 
and 5, and it is not very easy to decide, but the teacher finds out 
afterwards they are most immature, and knows they are not 6 years 
of ape. 

Tire Crramnman. After the primary grades—except fo: them, and 
the difference caused by their taking more time—after those primary 
erades, they are about the same ages as the white children, are they 
not ¢ 

Miss Burns. Well, not in the first grades; and each Japanese child 
up to the fifth grade takes about two years to complete a grade. 

The Coamman. Clear up to the fifth ? 

Miss Burns, About the fifth they commence then to go on. Of 
course, in the grammar grades English is a diflicult Inaneuage on 
through, but from the fifth grade on they can generally complete a 
erade ina year. That is why we do not eve as any pupils in the 
grammar grades as the primary—they commence to go to work at that 
time. OF course, some of them enter our high school, but not very 
many. 

The CrzamMan. [lave you a limit of age—top limit for attendance 
at the grammar school—is there an age limit above which they can not 
attend the grammar school? 

Miss Burns. There is a compulsory education law that requires 
children to attend school until they are 16. 

The CuairMan. Does the law permit them to attend after 162 
_ Miss Burns. If they have graduated from the elementary schools, 
no; if they have not graduated, they may attend. 

The CHatrman. Without any age limit? 

Miss Burns. Yes. . . | 
~ Mr. Raxer. You never knew of anyone being deprived of guing to 
school under the age of 21? | 

Miss Burns. No; not in this county. 

The Cuamman. We have heard some complaints. but do not know 
of their authenticity or whether of recent instance, of older children, 
boys who were really young men attending the lower grades with the 
small children; have you had that problem? oe 
. Miss Burns. Yes; we have several of that age in Neweastle—they 
are quite large—some 14 and 15 years old, boys in the first and sec- 
ond grades, and that due to their coming to this country recently 
from Japan. | | 

The Crrairman. Well-behaved boys, usually ? 

Miss Burns. Yes; no difficulty in disciplining them. 

The Crratrman. Are these Japanese children generally clean, de- 
eent children ? 

Miss Burns. Well, they are clean when they have a teacher that 
requires them to be neat and clean in their personal appearance— 
most teachers do—and I do not know that is any more true or any 
difference as to them than the white children. All children will nat- 
urally be untidy if the teacher permits that. 

The Crramman. You do not think that the Japanese children are 
especially untidy ? a | 

Miss Burns, No; T do not think they are especially untidy. 
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The Cina aan. TP believe that is all I want to ask you—unless vou 
have any further statement to make. 

Miss Burns. You asked Mr. Parker about the Japanese women 
working, and the children; that is a very frequent thing to be seen 
in passing along the roads in that section. At Penryn, just opposite 
the schoolhouse, where there is a strawberry patch, you can see Japa- 
nese women out there with their babies attached to their backs and 
working—a very common occurrence. | 

The TAA: Have you any wealthy Japanese families in this 
county ¢ 
Mis Borns. Really, I do not know, not being acquainted with 
them. 

The Cratrman. We have all observed that immigrants, even of 
Furopean stock, when they first come to the United States are fre- 
quently poor and in the habit of working the whole family; and I 
was wondering if the prevalence of working by the women and chil- 
dren among the Japanese was not due to that fact—that they are 
poor and trying to get a start here? 

Miss Burns. I do not think so. ; | | 

The Cuatrman. You think that is more prevalent—that condi- 
tion—among the Japanese than with other races? 

Miss Burns. I do not know about the other races, but in our own 
county I have not noticed it among other foreigners; but I have no- 
ticed Japanese women with babies on their back and out working in 
ae fields. I have not noticed it with other races. It may exist else- 
where. 

The Crairman. Of course, it has been a common occurrence in 
the past in the industrial centers, especially in the factories and 
sweatshops in the North, and, for instance, in Pennsylvania, where 
they have passed laws with reference to child labor and principally 
to keep immigrant families from working their children before the 
working age; you know of that? 

Miss Burns. Yes. | 

Mr. Box. What percentage of Japanese men in Placer County 
have wives? 

Miss Burns. I do not know about that; probably Mr, Parker can 
answer that question. | 

Mr. Box. A rough estimate from you is all that I expect. 

Mr. Parker. I might say it is very hard to find. out—probably 80 
or 90 per cent.’ They have been very industrious in bringing over 
their picture brides. , | | | 

The Cuatrman. Miss Burns, if there is anything you would like 
to add to your testimony you have that opportunity. 

Mr. Raker. In these private schools of the Japanese you have 
spoken of, do they teach the Japanese language in those private 
schools? a ; 

Miss Burns, Yes,sir, — — 

Mr, Raxer, Do they teach anything except the Japanese language? 

Miss Burns. Not to my knowledge. I have visited their schools, 
and it was all in the Japanese language. 

Mr. Raxrr. Have you been able to inform yourself about their text- 
books used in these schools? | 

Miss Burns. No; I have not. I have gone into their schools and 
observed their recitations, and the recitations I have noticed have 
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heen principally oral, (he Ceacher at the board writting cud tdking 
with them; just what textbooks they use Fam not familiar with. 

Mr. Rain THave not been able to procure copies? 

Miss Buuns. FT styppose ] would be able if To tried, but it had not 
yecurred to me. 

Mr. Ranken. Pow far is their nearest school, say from this city ? 

Miss Burns. ‘There is one at Newcastle, which was bu-It recently, 
within the last year, about 4 miles from here; another in Penryn, and 
another one in Loomis—Penryn about 8 or 9 miles, and Loomis about 
9 miles distant from Auburn. 

Mr. Ranken. What is the disposition and attitude of the Japanese 
relative to cooperating and assisting each other, extending a helping 
hand to other Japanese coming into the county, do you know? 

Miss Burns, Well, I really do not know, with the exception that I 
have heard merchants make the statement that if Japanese come to 
the store and purchases something on credit, they are hard to collect 
from, and when they try to locate those Japanese the other Japanese 
shield them and say they have gone to San Francisco or Sacramento 
or some other place—I have heard that statement. 

The Ciratrman. This witness has had no personal experience. 
You have not dealt with them in a business way? 

Miss Burns. No; just in the schools. I have not had business 
dealings with them at all. 

Mr. Raker. From your viewpoint the system of the Japanese lan- 
euage schools is a bad thing for Americans? 

Miss Burns. It surely is. I feel they are undoing all the Ameri- 
can patriotism that has been taught in our schools; I feel they do not 
want them to ect away from Japanese patriotism; and immediately 
our schools are dismissed they take hold of them. 

Mr. Raker. Do you find any distinction between those born here, 
a ee in as small children, with reference to their standing in 
school ? 

Miss Burns. No; I do not know of any diffrence. 

aun as Do all the Japanese children attend those Japanese 
schools? 

Miss Burns. I can not say whether all and I do not know whether 
it is compulsory on the part of the Japanese children to atttend, but 
they go in such large numbers that I would say the large majority 
or all do attend. 

The Crrarrman. Have you ever had any translations made of the 
books they use in the Japanese schools? 

Miss Borns, I have not. | 

The Crrairman, You do not know of your own knowledge that the 
teaching is anti-American, do you! 

Miss Burns, No. 

The Cuarrman. You just have the feeling that it is a Lad thing to 
have another language and traditions of another country taught? 

Miss Burns. Yes, sir; and that is another drawback in our schools, 
trying to teach them English, and immediately upon leaving our 
schools attending the Japanese schools. | 

The Crrarrman. You suppose their children are tired out attending 
two schools? | 

Miss Burns, Yes, sir; all day. We do not permit our children to 
attend school so long; we have a maximum number of hours that 
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they can be detained in school, and these Japanese, you may say, are 
in school all day—morning until night—and come to our schools 
tired the next morning, and it retards them in our schools—their 
hearing nothing but the Japanese language in their own schools and 
at their own homes. 

The Cuarirman, I think we will have to hurry along. Is Mr. 
Stewart here ? 

(The next witness now is called to testify.) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES D. STEWART. 


(The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows :) 

Mr. Raxer. State your name? 

Mr. Srewarr. James D. Stewart. 

Mr. Raxrer. How long have you lived here? 

Mr. Srrewarr. All my life in Placer County. 

Mr. Raker. What is your business or profession ? 

Mr. Stewart. I am a mining engineer, but at the present time I 
happen to be president of the Placer County Realty Board, being 
interested in a real estate firm. 

Mr. Raxrr. Proceed and tell us in regard to the Japanese situa- 
tion, with reference to the realty situation here? 

Mr. Stewart. It has become very bad. The first thing that at- 
tracted my attention—I have always been interested in the schools 
and pay taxes to support the schools; and very often I leave here 
in my machine, driving around Placer County, and in the morning 
drive to Sacramento and San Francisco; and between here and 
Sacramento, after leaving Auburn, you occasionally see two or three 
white children going to school and hordes of Japanese children on 
the road to school; so the matter was finally brought up by the realty 
board and we passed a resolution binding ourselves not to sell any 
land to Japanese nor aid in the sale of land to them. I have a copy of 
that resolution, signed by our secretary, which will probably interest 

ou. 
2 The Crrairsan. It may be inserted in the record. 
(The resolution referred to is as follows:) 


t 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE PLACER COUNTY REALTY BOARD, | 


Resolved, That we are opposed to the ownership of land in this State by 
Japnnese or any other nonassimilable races, and we pledge our members not to 
make sales to such people. We deplore the manner in which the present State 
alien land law is being evaded through the medium of duinmy corporations and 
the assistance of certain attorneys. We carnestly urge all patriotic citizens 
of Placer County to help maintain the best permanent interests of the county 
rather than temporary personal gains. 

We ask the people of Placer. County to support our action in this matter. 

I, L. Leroy King, do hereby certify that the above is an exact copy of the 
first resolution udopted by the Placer County Realty Board on December 2, 1919. 

Witness my hand this 20th day of July, 1920. 

lL, Leroy Kina, Secretary. 


Mr. Stewart. I will leave it with you. This work is largely being 
fostered and encouraged by some attorneys who act for the Japanese, 
and they are really realty operators an nothing more in acting 1m 
such matters, and if the committee has the time T would suggest pia 

you subpena the members of the Placer County, bar and find oul just 
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which are the ones who are doing this business and how they are 
going about. it to circumvent the law. I think you will get quite a lot 
of interesting information in this way. [have read the State board 
of control’s report and it meets by views exactly as being correct, as 
the conditions have been observed here in this county by me. When 
Twas a boy we had the Chinese trouble here. L have no I feelings 
against the Japanese. LT have worked Japanese and found them very 
satisfactory labor; but when I was a youngster it was alfempted to 
send the Chinese children to school, but they were driven out of 
school, and TE can see the time coming with our own youne men out 
of work and dissatisfied to go on the small farms and compete with 
the Japanese on a lower market than we have now, which will create 
trouble. [hold to one thing, no matter what it costs, and that thing 
will settle the whole proposition. It is the only solution tnat I have 
heard of the problem, given by State Commissioner of Realty Riley, 
and his solution of the problem in California was put forth in an 
address before the realty ee of Placer County, which was to have a 
board of appraisers appraise their lands and for the State to buy 
out the Japanese and invite them to go away and to put white men 
on the land, through our State land settlement board and send the 
Japanese back to Japan. 

The Cirairman. Putting the white man on the land under the 
sume system ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, We have a State organization, and that would 
be part of the machinery to take care of that, and if that were done 
properly it would save a lot of trouble. Regardless of what they do 
in Congress or do not do, the Japanese are going out of California. 
Our people of California realize the situation, and realize that when 
the military surveys were made for military protection, they were 
made behind or to the east of the Sierra Nevada Mountains and will 
not protect us here in California; but at any cost we will have to pay 
they are going out of this State. 

Mr, Raker. You may proceed. 

Mr, Srewarr, The military survey is beyond the Sierra Mountains, 
in front of them to the east, and this will be no man’s land in case of 
x conflict. It is a question whether California is going to be Japanese 
or white. My people came here as pioneers, and I do not feel like 
giving up my share, but I want to be fair to the Japanese because we 
lnrought them here, I do not take much stock in the statement that a 
Jap is bad pay and not a good citizen, I do not think he has a 
monopoly on dishonesty more than other nationalities. I have found 
him a pretty fair citizen. 

The Citairman, But you do not want him here? 

Mr. Srewarr. No, sir. 

‘The Crarrman. You view it from a racial instead of an economic 
standpoint? 

Mr. Srewart. From both the economic and the racial. Our own 
men can not live on the small farms and compete with the Japanese 
living in huts and their wives carrying their babies and working in 
the fields. Anyone can sce that it will Yead to the same difficulty that 
we formerly had with the Chinese; and while we will not stand for it, 
neither will Japan; she will not have her citizens stoned and abused 
asin the case of the Chinese. 
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Mr. Raxer. As I understand you, the matter has progressed to that 
point where we have the two races, where they can not assunilate 
socially physically or in a business way, and that being the case we 
ought to stop it? 

Mr. Srrwarr. We ought to stop it. I had probably better oppor- 
tunities than most others to observe the Japanese during the progress 
of the recent war. My wife was junior Red Cross director and food 
director, and I had the espionage work under my investigation and 
handled some 2,247 complaints in this county, so I had some chance 
of judging the temper of the people, becausc we found out about a 
great many other things outside of the ones we were investigating, 
and I will say for the Japanese that they were very good about 
obeying the laws and living up to the rules and regulations prescribed 
during that time—as much so or more so than some of the whites. 

The Cuainman. Do you find much lawlessness and crime among 
the Japanese people? | 7 

Mr. Srrwarr. I do not think I could right offhand mention any 
Japanese who has committed crime ite committing suicide or 
something of that kind. We have very little trouble with them. 

The Cirairman. You have no Japanese paupers have you? 

’ Mr. Srewarr. Not that I know of. 

The Crarrman. And in the insane asylum? , 

Mr. Srewart. Well, I presume there are some in the asylum, but I 
do not know of any cases. | 

The Cnamman. We will be glad to have anything additional you 
may think of? 

Mr. Stewarr. I think the next move will be up to you people. 


STATEMENT OF MR. A. LAW. 


(The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows:) 

The Cuaimman, Please state your name? 

Mr. Law. A. Law. | , 

The CHarrman. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Law. I am a fruit grower and shipper. 

The Cuarrman. In this county? | 

Mr. Law. Yes, sir. | 

The Cuamman. How long have you been engaged in that busi- 
ness ? | 

Mr, Law. I have been located in the county since 1892 and ranch- 
ing since 1894, | 

Lhe Cuamrman. How large are i orchards now? 

Mr. Law. I have 50 acres of Jand. 

The Cuarrman. You have had occasion to observe the operation of 
the fruit business by Japanese and Americans? 

Mr, Law. I have, 

The CuarrmMan. Favor us with your views of the situation? 

Mr, Law. Well, the great trouble I have with the Japanese we do 
not like to see them acquiring property all around the county and 
owning the land. | 

The Crairman. State generally what is your reason for that fec]- 


ing? : 
Mr. Law. I will state about my own ranch. Where I livo there is 
a Japanese who owns the ranch just north or northeastof me, and 
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there is another Japanese on the east of me leasing land, and on the 
south a Japanese renting land, so [am almost entirely surrounded by 
di dS. 

The Cuairnman, Are you a man of family? 

Mr. Law. Yes. 

The Cirairman, Wave you any children? 

Mr. Law. One. 

The Cirairnman. Of school age? 

Mr. Law. No; about 2 years old. 

The Cnaiman. Are the Japanese people who surround you of a 
reasonable high standard of living or the opposite? 

Mr. Law. ‘They are laborers. 

The Cuaimman. They mostly have families of children have they? 

Mr. Law. Yes, sir. 

The Crman. Do they have a large number of children? 

Mr. Law. Yes, sir. 

The Cramsan. More children per family on the average than 
their white neiehbors ? 

Mr. Law. Yes, sir. | 

The Ciramman. Has the presence of the Japanese had a tendency 
to keep or drive the white farmers out ? 

Mr. Law. Well, when the Jap has leased land the white man can 
not compete with him, the Japanese standard of living is not the 
same as the white man. The idea of renting ranches to the Japanese 
is.to make more money, and that is the reason the white ranches 
do so. 

The Crramman. Do the Japanese farm the land with due regard 
to its future condition as productive land? 

Mr. Law. No; I find they try to get as much as possible out of it 
revardiess of the future. 

The Cuamrman. That, however, is the tendency of all lessces of 
any race whose terms of leasing are short and they want to make 
as much out of the land as they can while in possession of it? 

Mr. Law. I presume so. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think the Japanese are particularly grasp- 
ine in that respect as compared with other races? 

Mr. Law. Well, I think so; yes. 

The Cirarrman. Have you dealt with them much in a business 
way ? | 

Mr. Law. Yes; numbers of times. 

The Cxairman. What is your opinion of their character and de- 
meanor when you have dealt with them in a business ws.y—do they 
keep their contracts? . 

Mr. Law. If you have it written down in black and white they will 
pee live up to it, but if it is a verbal contract they will try to 
real it, 

~The Cramman, Do you require any considerable amount of labor 
on your place of 60 acres? 

Mr. Law. Yes, sir. I have one ranch leased to two white men on 
shares—half shares. I take half the fruit and they take half and 
we divide the expense for materials, but not for labor; these white 
men attend to the labor. , 

The Cuamman, Do they do it themselves? 
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Mr. Law. I think they have one white man who works part of the 
time for them. | 

The Cirarrman. How much ground have they? 

Mr. Law. Twenty acres. 

The CHarrman. About how many acres of fruit land can one white 
man handle so as to get the maximum efliciency out of it? 

Mr. Law. Well, except in harvesting time, one man can pre 
well take care of, say, 15 acres, probably 20, if he works hard. He 
many need a little bit of help for pruning and spraying, not be able 
to do all of it.. 

The Cyairman, You are speaking of fruit culture generally ? 

Mr. Law. Fruit. ; 

The Crramman. Any kind of fruit trees? 

au Law. I am speaking of deciduous fruit—peaches, plums, pears, 
apples. : 

7 he Cuairman. In the harvesting season how much help do they 
have to have? | | 

Mr, Law. On a 20-acre ranch they will want five or six people. 

The CHatrman. For what period of time? 

Mr. Law. For about four months. a 

The Cuatrman. Now, has there been any difficulty in getting white 
labor on the farms where the Japanese,are not sniploved 

Myr, Law. White labor does not like to go to work on ranches where 
the Japanese are, but they do in some cases. 

The Cuarrwan. How about the ranches where Japanese are not 
employed; any difficulty in getting white labor? 

Mr. Law. Well, a little sometimes. 

The Cuairman. To what, in your opinion, is that due? 

Mr. Law. Well, I can explain that with reference to the ranch 
Where I live. We have some white people working there and I was 
talking to them last night and they said that when they came in here 
to this county they went to Newcastle, leaving out Loomis, and they 
could not get any work. These were three white men and two women, 
two married couples and the other man was a brother-in-law, and they 
said that when they got to Newcastle they could not get work, and 
then it was they came to Loomis; and before they came there they said 
they were told that there was no use going to the Loomis section that 
they could not get work around Loomis where they were all Japan- 
ese; but they came up to my place near Loomis and have been work- 
ing there for me about three weeks—maybe a little longer—and I am 
very much pleased with their work and they are very reliable people. 
But they had the idea that up around Placer County they could not. 
get work. They say they will come back next year and said, “If you 
can tell us places where white men can get employment we can get 
other people who will be glad to come.” And one of the men is about 
to buy a piece of land, he is so very much pleased with conditions 
2round there—the beautiful country, and likes the locality. 

The Cuarraran. How much is irrigated fruit Jand worth an acre? 

Mr. Law. About between $400 and $500. | 

The Cyamrman. You are not referring to your own Jand, but to 
finit land generally? 2 | | 

Mr, Law. I am referring to fruit land generally. 

The Crratrman. When in full bearing? 
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Mr. Ioaaw. Yes, sir. 

The Cirsirwan, About $100 or $500, you say ? 

Mir. Law. About $300 I should think. 

The Cusuman, Then, in order to get white men to buy the places, 
you have to find men of some means or assist them by long-term loans! 

Mr. Law. Yes, sir. 

The Cramsaan, Judyve Box, do you desire to ask th» witness any 
question 4 

Mr. Box. T have no questions. 

Mr Ranken. P think you have answered quite clearly; and if you 
have any further statements to make you have the same privilege to 
extend your remarks in the reporter's transcript. 


STATEMENT OF E. C. BEDELL. 


(The witness after being duly sworn, testified as follows:) 
Mr. Box. You will please state your name. 

Mr. Brepets. I. C. Bedell. 

Mr. Box. Where do you live? 

Mr. Beveui. Roseville, Placer County, Calif. 

Mr. Box. How long have you lived in Roseville? 

Mr. Beven.. Since 1882 in Roseville. 


Mr. Box. What particular phase of the Japanese question has im- 
pressed you; in other words, we would like you to make a statement | 
of the matter in your mind that appears to be upmost—what is your | 


position with reference to the farming interests of the country! 
Mr. Bepriy. I am president of the Placer County Farm Bureau. 


Mr. Box. That brings you in direct, close contact with the farm- _ 


ing industry of the farming community throughout ? 
Mr. Bepewu. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Box. Now, will you describe in as few words as you can the ~ 


effect of the present situation with reference to the presence of 
Japanere in your county and its effeet upon the life of the other 
population ? 

Mr. Brnetz, I have noticed tho steady increase of Japanese since 
I have been in this county—first noticing them as laborers; and 
when they first came here they worked for lower wages, very low 
wages; and as time went on their wages commenced to increase; 
and from wage earnings it went into leasing of the property—first 
was leasing of the property, and gradually it has come on down s0 
that the Japanese commenced to take up the labor proposition. The 
price of fruit has been high, and from day labor they have com- 
menced the leasing of property, and from leasing it it has gone on to 
the ownership of property. It has already been stated to-day thei 
effect upon our schools, which is one of the principal things we have 
to consider for our county and the Nation, 

Mr, Box. The agricultural work has been neglected more or !es 
by the Americans? | 

Mr, Benet. Yes; the agricultural work has been neglected by 
the Americans, and the Japanese have taken up this work, and from 
the leasing of property it has come to the ownership of property, 
and to the dictation of wages to the Amorican citizen, 

Mr. Box. Wow, as to dictating wages? 
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Mr. Breve. By controlling the wage situation they have been able 
to set their own price on labor, which has been paid by our people. 
Then comes the ownership of property, which I consider one of the 
worst menaces to the situation we have. I believe we can not go to 
: ae ane own land, and we can not become citizens of Japan. Am 

night % | : 

Mr Box. You are; but never mind going into that. 

Mr. Brprtu. I believe this proposition should be taken up before it 
gets too far, because you gentlemen have probably been through the 
districts where these people are and have seen the effects upon the 
localities in which they are. 

Mr. Box. What is their tendency as to concentrating in those sec- 
tions where there is the best land ? 

Mr. Breprru. That is where they go, to get the best land; they gen- 
erally get into the best land, and when they get hold they remain 
‘there; and for those who live next to them it makes it very un- 
pleasant to be surrounded by neighbors of that kind. 

Mr. Box. Where the Japanese own the land in fee simple, do they 
ever sell to Americans? ; ee go 

Mr. Beprii. I have never heard of a case. 

Mr. Box. Is there anything else that you have to suggest? 

Mr. Breprri. No, sir; I beheve not. | 

Mr. Box. Then, I believe that is all. | 

Mr. Raxer. Senator Lardner, would you not lke to be sworn and 
_ afterward give your statement to the reporter ? 

(Judge Lardner does not make any audible reply, but steps for- 
ward inside of the railing and is sworn by the committee, along with 
other parties who are called in the same manner.) 

The Crarrman. I was thinking of doing that same thing with 
several others. Is Mr. Frank Cook present ? jens Cook coming for- | 
ward.] We will swear them all at once and they can make their 
statements afterwards and give it to the reporter. Is Mr. Van Riper 
here? [Mr. Van Riper also comes forward.] Mr. Livingston, will 
you assist the committee and give your experience as a real estate and 
business man. [Mr. Livingston comes forward. His statement was — 
given to the reporter the next day after this hearing before the com- 
mittee and will be embodied in this transcript. Mr. Ixberg, county 
recorder of Placer County, and Mr. Teagarden, both coming for- 
ward.] I will ask all you gentlemen now to be sworn together and 
ask you to write out for us and hand to the reporter or dictate a 
statement to the reporter in this matter, giving us your vicws on any 
matters you consider pertinent. We will not have the time to go 
into an examination further at this hearing. Will you swear all of 
these gentlemen ? | - 7 | 
: (All of the said gentlemen above mentioned now sworn by Mr. 
Ox. : 3 

| Me Raxrr. You may make your statements as full as you desire, 
and those who have already testified will also have the opportunity 
to extend their remarks as a part of the record, as we want to go into 
the subject fully. x o . A eas ae ee sid 

The Gamer. You gentlemen have noticed the line of questions 
we have been asking and you may cover those and anything. else 

ow consider pertinent. Is there anything else? Mrs. Woodbridge, 
believe you have already appeared before the committee? 
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Mrs. Woopnripce. Yes, sir, To haven't anything else to say except 
as It might relate to local conditions, 

The Cramsanx., You can add to your statement anything affecting 
local conditions. Is there anybody else here that would like to make 
astatement 4 [In response to this last request, Mr. J. M. Laird comes 
forward and is also sworn.]) Mr, Laird, you are also asked to make a 
strtement, the same as others. 


STATEMENT OF MR. J. M. LAIRD. 


(The witness, after being duly sworn, testified as follows :) 

The Ciramman. You will state your name. 

Mr. Larro. J. M. Laird. 

The Cuamsranx, You are asked to make a statement as the others. 

Mr. Lairp, ‘The reason I got up to speak to you was because I heard 
you asking in regard to white abor. Iam running a place—have 
been running a place—have leased it out now about two months avo to 
my son who ts in charge of the place at present. He has hired at the 

resent time three white men and three white girls for his packing. 

uring this time he has had to turn away several good white men and 
white women he would have liked to have had on the place if he could 
have worked any more help. I was talking to a gentleman the other 
day at the garage and there was an automobile. Ile said that drove 
up the day before full of men und women. Le said there were as 
many as el¢ht. This gentleman said that eight loads started out that 
day to scatter themselves through Placer County for labor, white 
men and women who wanted work. From my observation—I was 
raised in Placer County; have 65 acres in fruit; and in all cases where 
the Japanese have struck for higher wages the white boys and girls 
have turned out and harvested the fruit and we have never lost any- 
thing. I speak of one particular case: There is a neighbor of mine 
who had 100 acres of fruit, one of the largest fruit orchards in thie 
county at that time, and the Japanese asked for higher wages. At the 
time there were in the neighborhood of 22 men, Japanese, working 
there. The white boys and girls turned out and harvested the fruit 
and there was no fruit lost—I was talking to the man that had charge 
of the place and asked him about the fruit, whether they lost any on 
_ account of the labor conditions, and he stated they had not; that these 
boys and girls had harvested all the fruit for the same wages that had 
been paid the Japanese. Now, I have never known a case where there 
has been a price disturbance in my section but what the white boys 
and girls have harvested the fruit. Now, in the case of the men who 
lease to the Japanese, the Japanese just hire white labor for a short 
time when they are very busy and they have not Japanese enough to 
handle the fruit on the place; just as soon as the rush is over they say 
to the white labor, “ The Japanese can take care of this fruit and you 
will have to go somewhere else.” Now, that has been my observation 
around my district. My boys, and my brother’s boys, have gone out 
and helped to harvest fruit in the busy times, and just as soon as the 
busy times were over they were told that the Japanese could handle 
the fruit and they had no more use for them. I have nothing to say 
in regard to the Japanese coming in here and taking possession of our 
country if they can and I am only speaking with reference to the labor 
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question. I have never seen the time, anybody hiring white labor, 
when they could not harvest their fruit; and at the present time there 
has been more white labor through Loomis—I have spoken to a great 
many more this year than in previous years before. 

My. Raxer. Men and women looking for work? 

Mr. Larrp. Men and women looking for work; even going so far 
as to contract fruit and put it up by the box. 

The Cuairman. We thank you very much. 

ve Raker. Mr. Parker, have we covered the situation as you 
see it? | 

My, Parxer. My, Laird’s testimony has been very interesting. 
He is from the center of the fruit industry. ‘There are many others 
who could give like testimony. 

Mr. Raxer. That would simply be cumulative. 

Mr, Parker. Yes, sir. 2 

The Cuamman. I would like Mr. Ekberg to give us some statistics 
as to the birth rate and land ownership. If you do not have time, 
Mr. Ekberg, you can dictate your statement to the reporter and give 
it to him av he will send it to us, to the address that we will leave 
with him. | 


STATEMENT OF MR. P. B. GOSS. 


(The witness steps forward and is sworn.) 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Goss, we will not stop to examine you now, 
but will ask you to either dictate your statement to the reporter 
within the next day or two or write out your own statement as to 
any facts pertinent to this inquiry. We will not have the time to 
stay here now to take any more testimony, but if you will give your 
statement we will appreciate it very much. You are occupying an. 
official position, 1 understand ? 

Mr. Goss, Iam the secretary of the Placer County Chamber of Com- 
merce, This statement that I am to make it is understood will be 
under oath? | 

The Cuairman. Yes, sir; and I will say to all those who have ap- 
peared here that Judge Raker has been very anxious to get this. 
committee into Placer County a long time, and in fact urged it for 
Several yenrs; and we are very glad to have been here, and think 
that the meeting has been very instructive. 

(In the hallway of the courthouse, as the committee were leaving, 
a Mrs, D, I. McDonald held a conversation with Mr, Vaile, at which 
time, in the presence of the reporter, he administered the oath to 
this lady, with the statement that she could either dictate her state- 
ment to the reporter or send him a written statement to be forwarded 


ry 


to the committee at the address given.) — 


BRIEF OF P, B, GOSS, SECRETARY OF THE PLACER COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCK.. 


My duties take me frequently upon ranches of Americans and also those leased 
or owned by Japanese. | as. 

The latter are n people quick to respond to calls for cooperation in public: 
or semipublie affairs and display a spirit of progressiveness in such matters. 

The average Japanese farmer fg thrifty and industrious; industrious to a 
degree that is ineompatible with American standards of living, the cutire 
fumily, including frequently a. mother with a babe at breast, working in the. 
orchards. 
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This course so ehitbles them to reduee the costs of production that the Nmeri- 
Cun fariver or worker ean not compete with them. heir living quarters are 
crude amd surrounding environments frequently such as the average American 
could tot be Cemipted to use, 

Yet these conditions aight be found dnoany race of: people and probably 
ONisted jn the pioneer dhiys of America, so can hatdly be charged as oa fault in 
the Popramese, 

The principal differences and objections ure owing to difference of type, 
fdeals, and the secu barriers of race, As workers there does not appear 
locntly cay special obje thon to them, but there is objection In biving them as 
landowners. 

We feet that Nmerien and California should be Kept untainted) from) possitle 
future Udo totertsingeling aad Gomdbmation Dy oan atien oriental people or oa 
mohereb race. Thea presence dm dare ninabers is a disturbing clement in the 
civic fife of our people snd therefore should be controled, 

While the people of this country have lived with the Japanese ino amity stad 
happy accord thus far and overt acts ure unknown, Do fear, unless official 
mssteramhee aed aetion obs forthcoming shortly Go coutred furthes iumaigratiou 
of both men and women, overt ucts ney he conunitted that would live 
serious dnternutional Consequences and dnake the fade solution of the problem 
a difficult matter. 

Therefore early legislutive action should be taken to the end that these 
Japanese now here should be assured) protection of all their civil rigghts, but 
that the right of Jand ownership be hereafter denied to all nonassimilative 
races, With strict Himitations of leaseholds, and that restrictions be imposed 
on their immigration, 

- This would afford justlee to those who have come here in good faith and 
made their homes and increased food production. Tt would) permit wnder 
license admission as farm daborers those who might be required to handle the 
products of the soll and remove vu cause of possible friction, strife, and unrest 
aqinong the Aimericans, 

bP. B. Goss. 


BRIEF OF JOMUN A. LIVINGSTON, 


My name is John A. Livingston, To ama fruit grower and shipper, directo? 
of the Placer County Chamber of Commerce and director of the Placer Count: 
Farm Bureau. | 

T have been engaged in the fruit business in Plicer County for the last 2%] 
years; have hired Japs and leased orchards to them. I ain opposed to the 
Japanese ownership of lund in this State, or any State In our Union, for that 
matter. I believe that if Jupiunese are permitted to buy and own land here it 
will only be a very few yenrs until they shall have acquired the major part of 
the best orchards and orchard Innd in this State. To permit such a thing 
would, in my opinion, be a national crime, 

The Japanese are a different and an alien race that should not be permittal 
to mix with ours. In reply to the argument that we need Japancse Inabor | 
will say that the more they are permitted to buy lund for themselves the les 
they are available as laborers for Americaua. 

There is enough white help available to supply the present or future needs 
if Japanese immigration were entirely stopped. 

Irom a personal standpoint, I have a Japanese tenant on a portion of wy 
ranch at present. I am not opposed to short-term leases to Japanese and do 
not consider such leasing a serious menace, 

The present California law would suit me very well, provided it were not 
being evaded, as It is at present, by the organization of dummy corporation3 
and the purchase of land in the name of minor children. 

Nevertheless, I shall vote for and support the proposed initiative law which 
forbids both the ownership and leasing of land by Japanese in this State. 

I know of no reason why the Japanese should claim or be entitled to mo 
consideration in the matter of emigration to this country than the Chinese. | 
would just as soon have unrestricted Chinese limmigration to this country as ur 
restricted Japanese immigration, but I do not want either; and if this is a free} 
ond sovereign Nation, there is no valid reason why we should have such imm! 
gration if we do not want it. That is for us to say, and we should not perm! 
ourselves to be placed in a position where we would have to argue the poin 
wilh anyone, 
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BRIEF OF MR. W. B. LARDNER. 


I came to Placer County in 1872 and began teaching school near Penryn, at 
nbout the center of the Jand area marked red on the Parker map, filed.as an 
exhibit, and taught there several vears. One of my successors took up a Gov- 
ernment 80 acres, but was promptly dismissed by the school trustees as having 
such poor judgment and sense as to buy land in that vicinity. ‘Nhat same 
SO acres is now highly cultivated in fruit and worth $250 per acre. 

My father and family settled near Penryn in 1874, and my brother still con- 
duets as a highly developed fruit farm part of the original purchase. 

I graduated in the law school of the University of Iowa in 1877 and have 
practiced law in Auburn, the county seat, ever since. 

Ilave represented the county and district in the assembly and senate of the 
Crlifornia Legislature. 

Have taken a great interest in the fruit development of my county since JS7T2 
to 1920. It started with a few boxes of apples, beans, vegetables, or berries ie 
express to Truckee, Reno, and Virginian City—most likely a few boxes balanced 
ona pole over a Chinaman’s shoulder hurrying to the railrond depot to catch 
the Overland train eastward—to the present highly developed fruit industry of 
this county, now often sending out two trainlonds per day. ‘- 

At first the local white settler with his family help, or with the aid of a hired 
Chinaman, raised and shipped the fruit. Later the large fruit houses sprang 
up. The State university farm Jecturers came to the town halls and county 
schools, and fruit raising was put on a very high standard. The fruit houses, 
white men, and an oceasional Chinaman began to rent fruit farms. About 15 
years ago the Japanese appeared. At first he could be hired as a laborer, but 
he soon began to rent fruit farms, generally two or three, or a company of 
renters. Since our restrictive law of 1913 was passed, and before, the Japanese 
have been very active in renting and buying orchard lands. One method is for 
the father or mother—noneligibles—with, say, two or three American-born Jap- 
aunese children to get some unscrupulous white man to aid them in forming a 
corporation, select some good-sounding, patriotic name, and buy or lease a fruit 
orchard. The husband is president of the corporation aud the wife is desig- 
nated as secretary. The children own most of the stock. A white man may 
hold some stock, and he writes up the minutes of the stockholders’ and directors’ 
meetings, ete., and the farce proceeds. 

In my opinion all such fraudulent corporations should be dissolved, and the 
attorney general of the State proceed to cnuse to escheat to this State nll lands 
purchased jn direct violation of our restrictive act. 

I am attorney for one of the flourishing county banks located in the fruit 
section of this county, but I have never approved of an abstract or Joan (io 
matter how favorable the {Interest rate offered may be) if a Japanese individ- 
ual or corporation acquired the Innd since 1918, or proposed to purchase land 
and offer the same ns security. I am not prejudiced against the Japanese as a 
race. The Chinaman may have some bland, childlike tricks to cireumvent our. 
laws, but nothing in audaciousness to the papa-mama-baby frult corporations 
organized by a few white men in order to evade our laws, 

Our white population can not compete with the Japanese. Their mode of life 
is oriental. The father, mother, and four or five children may work in the 
fields 12 hours per day, while his white competitor, perhaps with n son or hired 
man, works 8 or 10 hours, — 

Some smart Japanese recommend intermarringe between the races, but mis- 
eegenation would be a fraud on both peoples—the results would be mongrels. 

I read newspapers and fumily letters from Honolulu. The situation there is 
‘bad, un-American-Japanese in a large majority. Most of the Japanese are not 
eligible for citizenship, and most of their children retain the double allegiance, 
Jnpanese and American. There is a feeling of fear nnd unrest. Some news- 
papers ndvocate a Federal commission to govern the islands—that n Federn) 
territorial government is.a partial failure now, and may become Worse is the 
white voter nears the minority line. 

Referring to the “Parker map” used at this hearing, my opinion fs if the 
Federal Government does not come to our assistance, and fruit raising should 
continue for the next 10 years as in the past 10 years, the surface of the map 
will be much larger and almost solidly red In color. ; 

I nm not foolish enough to'belleve the Japanese will ever pueaats us, or Con- 
trol Onlifornta ; but with their keen, active mindspand, thely oriental methods 
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of mass, organized. penetrative assaults on the favored spots nnd occupations of 
this State, the white min with go to the wall in those loenlities and be driven 
out, Plds almost, if not quite, at that stage now dnoamany places in California. 

Most of the fruit and vegetables coming into Californian this summer comes i: 
fine, large truck Jonds, owned and driven by Japanese. Whe white men an 
wennen can not and will not compete with them. The two civilizations ac 
different. ‘Phe biblical Injunction to “multiply and possess the Jand" surely 
did not contemplate “ the pleture brides" and rapid-breeding p'an. 

We have tried the “ventleman's agreement.” It works to our danger, Now 
Iet us have just, legal, restrictive Inws, or equitable treaty 1egulations, jus 
treatment, with a firin enforcement of our laws in the future. 


W. B. Larynen. 


BRIEF OF M. E. VAN BIPER. | 


Thave been a resident of the State for 30 yenrrs, and have lived most of thzt 
thne on my ranch about 3 miles fron Newenstle. When IT first moved out oz 
my place all of the ranches in that neighborhood were being worked by the 
owners and were employing white Inbor. At the present time there are bu 
one or two places being worked by the owners, and In most cnrses the owner 
have left their places and moved away so that they could send their children 
to school where there were no Japanese children going. 

Some of our best land in this district is owned by Japanese through their 
children, and unless something is done {t won't be long before all of our Jam 
Will be either owned or controlled by them. Their living concitions are suc 
that wo Americans could not compete with them, and they ure “ast driving our 
boys and girls from the farms, as they work from 12 to 16 hours in the field , 
and in the busy seuson often longer. 

They have mude conditions such that it 1s nlmost Impossible for the Ameri: 
cans to work their fruit orchards, us they wil) not work by the day or month. 
They prefer to lense the orchards. If we send to the cities for white labor to 
harvest our fruit very often the word comes back that we have nothing bu 
Japanese up here and that they can find plenty of work without working for 
or with Japs; so that at the present time conditions are such that we are co 
pelled to lense our places to some one who can get the help to rnn them. 

The prospects ahend for our farm-raised boys are not very bright unless 
something can be done to check this yellow herd that is fast gerting possession 
of our best Jand and driving our boys to the cities. 

As an example of what the conditions are: A neighbor was looklIng for he!p 
this spring and a Jap applied for the place, but when he found the eabin was 
not supplicd with an electric stove he would not take the place, for the eabin 
would be too warm for his wife to get dinner on a wood stove after working, 
in the field all day. 

. M. BE. Van Riper. 
RRIEF OF J. KE. SEATON. 


The Japanese problem is one that not only affects the State of California 
from a social point of view, but from a financial point of view as well, Hhaving 
been in contact with the Japanese for some six or eight years and studied them 
from a financial standpoint, I believe that the Japanese menace at the present 
tine is a detrhnent and jeopardy to the financial interests of Cal fornia. In our 
Immediate locnlity we are confronted with the problem of Japanese money 
Jeaving our county. Actual figures which we have at band show that over 
$100,000 a year taken out of our immediate locality. We are unable to definitely 
determine the number of personal checks that are drawn for deposit with the 
Jupnnese banks of San Francisco, the money which eventually gets Into Japan. 
Sut it is snfe to say that there Is at the present time in excess of $200,000 being 
sent out of this immediate locality. These figures do not inelude any of the 
territory outside of Newcastle, Auburn, and a small portion of Penryn. It is 
the habit of the Japanese to borrow in advance of the fruit senson, either from 
fruit houses or from banks, taking their profit at the end of the seuson and 
transporting it to the Japanese banks. The bank account of the Japanese is 
not an asset to the banks, as their deposits remain only during the shipping 
season, After their bills have been settled their money is then withdrawn and 
their account closed, to the expense of the bank. The seriousness of this {s 
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that the Japanese do not use thelr own money for the tinancing of their crops 
but work entirely upon borrowed money, the Jandowner or lessor and the fruit 
house and the banker faking the chance of a failure of the crop. And should 
there be a failure, it is quite customary for the Japanese to lenve the place, 
with the loss to the lessor, shipper, and banker. The money which they have 
made in. previous years is not tangible in any way. During the fall of 1918 [ 
noticed in particular that the sale of Liberty bonds in the vicinity of Auburn, 
Penryn, and Neweastle to Japanese was all paid in cash, a very small proper. 
tion wus paid by cheek. I also noticed that In August, September, and the 
early part of October of the saine year that T was having slipped into our bank 
at Neweastle on an average of $200,000 of currency a month. All of the fruit 
checks to Japanese were cashed at the bank and the money taken away by then. 
Yhose who purchased Liberty bonds paid for their bonds with the currency 
which we had paid them over the counter, 

I endeavored to trace this money and ascertain why it was taking so much 
eash to carry on the business during those three months. I was unable to locate 
any of the money which was paid over the counter coming back into our bank. 
I was also unable to locate any of the money coming back into other banks in 
our vicinity; and I have come to the conclusion and have satisfied myself that 
the money wus taken through the Japanese banks at Sacramento, Now, when 
money is deposited by the Japanese in the Japanese banks in San Francisco, a 
great portion is then sent to Japan, after which we have no jurisdiction in any 
way over the funds. ‘To demonstrate this, during the epidemic of influenza a 
Japanese husband and wife died, leaving several minor children, the public ad- 
ministrator tuking charge of the affairs and finding but $600 in American banks 
and $18,000 in Japanese banks. The laws of Japan forbid American administra- 
tion upon the funds. We were unable to make any collection of the certificates 
of deposit which we found in the possession of the decedent. It placed both the 
children, the administrator, and the bank in a rather awkward position. We 
have many cases which are parallel to this, and there is hardly a day o.week 
passes but what we are asked to take certificates of deposit upon Japanese banks 
as collateral for money which the Japanese desire to borrow. The matter of 
fruit finuncing has been taken up by me, together with some of the largest fruit 
houses in our vicinity, and we heartily agree that it is not worth while to take 
the chances of advancing to the Japanese in the future. The financing works 
admirably during a rising market for fruit; but as the times as present are 
rather uncertain in the fruit industry, we have concluded that it will not be 
profitable to advance money in any great quantities without sufficient tangible 
security. As I mentioned before, the Japanese will immediately leave the ranch 
if he does not foresee a good and sufficient profit in the coming season. As to 
Japanese Innd holdings, I am in a position to say that I know of a particular 
specific case of Jand sold to a Japanese by an American. I personally strongly 
object to this method of land sales and will not make any loans to Americans 
Where the property Is being sold subject to a deed of trust. In conclusion, as a 
banker I go on record upon not loaning money to any Japanese project whatever, 


whether secured or unsecured. | 


BRIEF OF P. G. HRRERG, 


My position is county recorder, which also makes me registrar of births and 
deaths for the county. My records show that in 1917 there were 167 births in 
the rural districts outside of the incorporated cities, and of these 88 were 
Japanese and 79 of all other nationalities; that In 1918 there were 145 births, 
of which 90 were Japnunese and 55 all others; In 1919 that there were 146 births, 
of which 99 Japanese and 47 all others—showing that in 1919 the Japanese 
births were two to one of all other nationalities combined. These births 
occurred in what is known us our highest cultivated fruit districts, 

IT have no wuy of ascertaining the number of pieces of property held in the 
name of Japanese minors or controlled, through incorporation, by Japanese, for 
the reason that when the decd is given it does not always state that the Japanese 
{s a minor or who controls the stock of the corporation; but it is a well-known 
fact that such holdings and transfers exist and are made by and to the Jap:nese, 
and who in this way acquire possession of the land. 

AS illustrative of the fact that Japanese women labor in the orehur ds, I quote 
from the following record in book 18 of contracts, page 71, Placer County 
records: “Party of second part will advance to party of the first part sullicient 
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suins for payment of hired labor Incurred by party of the first part and at the 
rete of $5 per day of every full day's libor performed by party of the first part 
nnd at the rate of S2 oper day for each and every full day's Libor performed by 
the wife of the party of the first part.” Phe above is taken from the contract 
beuween a Japanese and an American corporntion, 


MEMORANDOEM OF INTERVIEW WITHE MR. 8. MAKAMNE, SECRETARY OF JHE LOOMIS 
JAPANESE ASSOCIATION, LOOMIS, PLACER COUNTY, CALIF. 


(Air. Makabe submitted a memorandum, as follows :) 

Japanese tia Pauvmis: Men, 150 (90 fariners, GO laborers) > women, 110 (101 
farmers, 10 laborers) ; total, 260. American-born citizens, 221. 

Land owned by Japenese, 244 neres orchard, vineyard, pasture, by 10 men. 

Land owned by corporation, G15 acres orchard, vineyard, pusture, by 12 cor- 
porautlons, 

Land owned by American-born citizens, 180 acres orchard, vineyurd, pasture, 
by 4 children. 

One grocery store (general merchandise), 1 frult-shipping house (express 
shipments for local markets), 1 shoe sture, 1 restaurant, 1 Japanese association, 
100 male members, 1 Japanese Methodist Episcopal Chureh, 1 Sunday school, 1 
cooperative society, and 1 farmers’ association. No Buddhist Church at Loomis. 

Mr. Muakabe says that they teach Engish in the Japanese schools, preparing 
the children to go to the public school, and they cominence this teaching one 
year before they start in the public school. They also study American subjects 
in the Japanese langunge in order to keep in touch with thelr mothers. Mr. 
Makabe says: “Our children forget all about Japan. Some of us send money 
home because we can’t invest it here. We would invest it if possible, and have 
_ invested some in bank stock, in Liberty bonds, and in California corporations. 
Many Japs in Loomis invested In the Verden Co. Some of them in sums of 
$1,000 and $2,000. We want to work for our children and provide care and 
education for them in order that they may become good Americans. Few Japa- 
nese want or expect to go back to Japnn. They like this country and want to 
be part of it. I have three boys and four girls. I employ three white men on 
my farm.” : 

Cramner or Commerce Buiipine, 
7 ' Los Angeles, Calif., July 19, 1920—S8 p. m. 

Mr. Taytor, I will state, for the benefit of the gentlemen who are 
present here to-night, that Congressman Swope and myself represent 
a subcommittee appointed by the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization of Congress, and we have come to Los Angeles for 
the purpose of investigating Japanese conditions, and we expect to 
carry on such an investigation, in the way of hearings and by per- 
sonal observations, that will enable us to make a report to the com- 
mittee upon which to consider any legislation that may come up in 
Congress on the general subject of Japanese immigration, and we 
are anxious to give all sides of this question an opportunity to be 
heard. Of course, our hearings will necessarily be more or less brief, 
because we could probably devote months to that subject. ‘To-night 
we will examine a few witnesses and continue our examination to- 
morrow morning. | | 

Mr. Chapelle, are you prepared to make a statement to-night? 

Mr. Craverie, Yes, Mr. Chairman, I could do so, but I am here 
entirely without notes or documents. I am glad to present some few 
facts, and later appear, if I might be permitted to do so, and produce 
documentary evidence that perhaps might be of interest. __ 

Mr. ‘Tayior. Any documents which you desire to include with your 
Lestimony can be filed with the stenographer later. 
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Mr, Chapelle being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Mr. Sworr. Give your name and address. 

Mr. Ciravetiy. Albert Chapelle, 703 California Building, Tos 
Angeles. | 

Mr, Sworr. What is your business, Mr. Chapelle? _ 

Mr. Cuareiie. I am an investigator. Just now I am envnged for 
a law firm of this city. 

Mr. Sworr. How long have you ‘been living in the city of Los 
Angeles? 

Mr. Cuarruir. Since the Ist day of February, 1901.. Prior to that 
I was a citizen of Chicago from 1884 on to the date of my leaving for 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Sworr. Have you made any special study of the question of 
Japanese immigration ? | | 

Mr, Cruaprriir. I believe I have, sir. | : 

Mr. Sworr. Now, if you have any prepared statement, we will give 
you ah opportunity to make such statement as you desire, without 
interruption—your general observations on this question. 

Mr. Cuarrute. My attention was first drawn to Japanese condi- 
tions on the Pacific coast approximately 10 years ago, at which time 
there seemed to be, or certain known facts tended to show, organized 
efforts on the part of Japanese subjects to obtain lodgment in 
Lower California. In considering the matter and discussing it 
with certain public-spirited gentlemen, residents of Los Angeles and 
cities farther east, we concluded that the activities we knew of must 
have a settled and definite purpose. Discussion was then had, and 
my observations led me to go to Lower California. That, to my 
best recollection, was July, 1920, although I may not be entirely 
accurate as to the date. That is the approximate date. I went there 
without any announced purpose, for the general purpose of observa- 
tion, but particularly to observe the operations of certain Japanese 
subjects that were alleged to be then in lower California investigat- 
ing the resources, surveying the roads, water courses, investigating 
the soil, and taking observations along the coast. At that time, or 
approximately at that time, it was generally known throughout the 
State of California that Japanese subjects, obstensibly operating 
or acting in their own behalf or in the behalf of certain commercial 
organizations, were making attempts to secure a large acreage of 
land on the shores of Magdalena Bay. The same efforts were made 
according to my information, to obtain land in the vicinity of 
Ensenada; also at San Quentin Bay. I found on my first into Lower 
California that there was a Japanese post.of observation on the 
shores of San Quentin Bay, which bay is approximately 3800 miles 
south from San Diego, or south from the American-Mexican line, 

Mr. Sworr. Now, just for the complete information of the com- 
mittee, | wish you would state what you meant by “ post of observa- 
tion "—just go into details, 7 | 

Mr. Cuaretie, I will attempt to do so. Obstensibly a fishing vil-_ 
large. My observation, what I saw—my judgment of the Japanese 
subjects who occupied that village led me to the conclusion that it 
was nothing more nor less than an official, and I will say at least 


a semimilitary, post of observation. 
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Mr. Swork, Well, what race predominated there—the Japanese ! 

Mr. Ciravence. The Japanese entirely. 

Mr. Swork. They were conducting fishing down there? 

Mr. Ciarenoe. Yes, sir. Now, the significance. to my mind and 
to the mind of certain ventlemen To was in close touch with at that 
time, of those attempts to obtain large acreage along the west coast 
of Lower California is in this: Well, to quote a United States Army 
officer who discussed the matter with me—a man of international 
reputation, Twill say, but I must decline to give his name, because our 
conversation at that time was absolutely confidential, and what he said 
(ome he said under pledge of seerecy as to his name—lis remarks to 
me were these: “No nulitury defense of the Pacifie coast could be 
mace effective in the event that an enemy nation, no matter what their 
nagionality was, obtamed lodgment on the west coast of Lower Calh- 
fornia and there established a military or naval, or nulitary and naval, 
post of observation or a base of operations; that such a base, lying 
between the ports of California, or the American ports of the Pacific 
coast, and the Panama Canal, that it would be a fatal error to permit 
any such developments to occur or any such event to transpire.” 
Brietly stated, T found that the Japanese exploring pirties, some 
of which To met personally and observed in their operations, had 
acquired) more information as to the agricultural and other resources 
of Lower California as to the roads, drainage, and poss ble sources 
of water supply 

Mr. Sworr Unter apene): Just what character of me. were con- 
ducting that investigation ! 

Mr. Craveniyr. In one party there were four Japanese, accom- 
panied by two Mexicans, one Mexican driving’ and the other appar- 
ently as a camp helper. ‘They were driving four hors2s, or four 
mules, attached to a covered wagon. I met them abort 15 miles 
south—the first time I met them about 15 miles south of San Quen- 
tin—and at that time entered into conversation with them. Each one 
of them, or rather two of them, said they could not speak English. 
I saw and conversed with those sume two gentlemen at Ensenada, and 
they both spoke just as good English as I do. 

Mr. Sworr. As you do? 

Mr. Crtare.tir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, did you observe them making any survey ? 

Mr. Crraprriir. Not in the sense of using surveyor’s instruments, 
but in the sense that they were observing things; yes. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, of course, that’s quite natural. 

Mr. Cuareiir, At a point near an interior village called San Fer- ° 
nando I stayed overnight with an expatriated Italian, a large land- 
owner there and ranger. He told me that certain Japanese had been 
in his neighborhood for several weeks and had sampled the soil, had 
talen | 

Mr. Sworr (interrupting). You saw none of them exaraining the 
soil yourself, did you? 

r. CHApPeitr. No. ht 

Mr. Sworr. Well, now, to get back to this fishing village that you 
said was used as ao post of observation—— | 

Mr. Craven (interrupting). I said it appeared to be that. 

Mr. Swors. Appeared to be? | : 
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Mi. Curarriix. Yes. | 

Mr. Swore. What led you to believe that? 

Mr. Crrapeitir. The character of the men that I saw there. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, were they different from any other type of Jap- 
per in this country? 

. Cuarriix. In the sense that they all walled, moved, their 
sate and actions indicated their military experience and militar ry 
training, they differed from the average on panese laborer here in 
California—Los Angeles or other parts of California—_that I have 
encountered. 

Mr. ee Did sot ever a Japanese army ? 

Mr. Cuaretis. Pardon me? 

Mr. Sworr. Did you ever see a Japanese army f 

Mr. Cuarriie. Never saw any in action. 

Mr. Swors. Did you ever see any Jap troops in training ? 

Mr. Cuareiie. Never did. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, 1 believe you stated that they seemed to have 
se training ? 

ay ances Well, from my observation of my fellow humans, 
wee they are Japanese or Germans, English or French, when they 
have had military training they usually show it. 

Mr. Sworr. You think there was a marked difference between the 
physical alertness of these men and the average Japanese you encoun- 
ter here in the city ? 

Mr. Cuarriiz. Not the average Japanese you encounter here in the 
city, because you frequently encounter Japanese in this city that show 
by their walk and their movements that they have had Japanese 
military training. 

Mr. Sworr. Is your experience such that you could distinguish a 
Jap who has had military training from one who hasn’t? 

Mr. CrarreLtte. Well, I have served myself in militia, and I have 
lived more than half a centur y, and I am a trained observer. 

Mr. Swoer. But that doesn’t answer the question. 

Mr, Cuareiie. And I habitually observe the char acteristics of the 
people I meet. 

My. Sworr. But that wouldn’t answer the question. 

Mr. Crarrrix. I beg your pardon; I intended to. 

Mr. Sworr. I asked you if your experience is such that you could 
distinguish a Japanese who has had military training from one 
who has not? 

Mr, Cuaretie. Not beyond all doubt, but I believe my experience 
has been sufficient to determine by observation whether or not a man 
has spent his life as an agricultural laborer or whether or not he has 
had some military training or military experience. 

Mr. Swors. And I believe you also stated that there seemed to es 
a general land scheme going on! 

Mr. Cnapztiz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworsz. Now, just what is the basis of that conclusion? 

Mr. Cnuavriix. The information from credible sources that—— 

Mr. Sworr. Well, of course, this committee is after the exact infor- 
mation. Now, just. what do you mean by “reliable sources”? We 
want exactly accurate information, of course. | 

Mr. Cuapeitie. Yes; and I will be as accurate as. I can, 
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Mr. Sworr. Why, sure. 

Mr. Ciareuie. But there are some things that amount to moral cer- 
tuinties that we havent had the absolute evidence to present, in ac- 
cordance with the rules of evidence in courts, 

Mr. Sworr, Well, now, what would you call a general land scheme? 
Of course these Japs buy up land and live on it and farm it? 

Mr. Cnarenve. Sure, 

Mr. Sworr, And likewise our people buy up land and live on it. 
Now, was there anything in their acquiring this land that would 
make you believe that there was a concerted effort on their part to 
acquire all or a greater portion of the land in some strategic point in 
this country ¢ 

Mr. Cuarenie. Yes; there was plenty of facts that tended to show 
that. 

Mr. Swovr. Well, Iet us have a few of them. 

Mr, Crraretir. Well, a report was made to me by a certain gentle- 
man who went to lower California after I went there 

Mr. Sworr (interrupting). Would you mind divulging that gentle- 
man’s name, so the committee might have it? 

Mr. Crrarrtie. The members of the exploring party went down 
there for the express purpose of determining the truth or falsity of 
the alleged attempts to acquire land. | 

Mr. Sworr. Well, could you let us have the names of that exploring 
arty ? 

My. Craretir. I think there is one in the room. [To a gentleman 
present :] Weren’t you with that Magdalena party ? 

Voice. Yes; I was along. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, we will hear from them that were in the party. 
We will drop that for the time being. Are you familiar with Japanese 
customs in this country? 

Mr. Crarenir. To a slight extent; yes. 

Mr. Sworr, What do you know about them ¢ 

Mr, CrrarretLe. Now, what I know is common report. T have en- 
tered a school where Japanese pupils were being taught. I will state 
a recent experience. I made an address on that problem, on that 
subject of Japanese conditions in the State of California, before a 
women’s club in a suburban town within 15 or 20 miles of this city. 
After I had finished my talk, 2 committee of Indies waited on me 
and stated that the schoolhouse, the American schoolhouse in the 
villagve of Savanna—that is spelled with the final syllable “na” 
instead of “nah”—which is right near E] Monte, which was occu- 
pied during the day as an American school; that the pupils were 
of different nationalities; that quite a number of Japanese pupils 
attended the day sessions, and that as soon as the day session termi- 
nated the school building was given over to night sessions exclusively 
for Japanese pupils, and that they were taught by Japanese teachers, 

Mr. Sworr, You don’t know the course of instruction carried on in 
those schools? , , 

Mr. Crareiie. I can only state what the ladies reported to me, and 
that was that they were there taught in the traditions of Japan, the 
reigion of Japan, which [ have usually understood is a combina- 
tion of Shintoism and Buddhism, and one of the ladies Jaid greut 
-tress upon the fact that those Japanese children were titight during 
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those evening sessions their unseverable fealty to their native land 
or to their parent country, Japan. a 

Mr, Sworr. Did you ever notice the Japanese farmers? 

Mr, Crravenir. Yes. , 

Mr. Swore. In your judgment, how do they treat the soil; do they 
abuse it or build it up? 

Mr. Crraveitiy. They are not given much to fertilization. ‘They ex- 
haust it, rather than maintain its fertility. 

Mr. Sworr. They are hard, tireless workers? 

Mr. Cuarriie. Pardon me? | 

Mr. Sworr. They are hard, tireless workers? 

Mr. Cuavernie. ‘hey are. They are very industrious, and they 
work a great many hours. 

Mr. Sworr. Do they observe the holidays or Sundays? 

Mr. Cuavetiy. I have never known a Japanese to observe the 
American Sunday. My own observation is that they do not; that they 
absolutely ignore it. 

Mr. Sworr. Do the women work in the fields? 

Mr. Cirapenur. They do. | 

Mr. Sworn. As a general proposition, or individual families? 

Mr. Cuarenir. Yes; as a general proposition, although it is 
pretty hard to determine from the statements made by Japanese 
whether the persons in the one house or in the one field are members 
of the same family or not. | 

Mr. Sworr. Did you ever see any white women working in fields 
around here ? | = 

Mr. Cuavrtin. A few, yes, sir; not as a system, however. 

Mr. Sworr. No. Well, would you say the Japanese women work 
in the ficlds to such an extent as to constitute a system ? 

Mr. Cuarruue. I should. 

Mr. Sworn. Those who have testified before the committee hercto- 
fore have either regarded the Japanese immigration question as a 
racial question or an economic question, or both. Now, what is your 
idea on the subject ? | 

Mr. Craver. I should say it is a racial question, in this, that 
the coming of Japanese nationals into the State of California and 
there domiciling themselves introduces the oriental taint and all the 
objectionable features of orientalism. I would say, next, that be- - 
cause of their religious teachings, their scale of life, their standards 
of business, that they again introduce an objectionable element anil 
an extremely injurious and undesirable element into our State. I 
would say, further, that because of their low scale of living, because 
of their standards of business, that they are injurious and highly 
objectionable economic factors. I would go still further and say 
that because the allegiance of a Japanese subject to his native land 
is absolutely and wholly and forever, so long as his life lasts—non- 
severable or unsevernble—and that none of them yields their loyalty 
or their allegiance to their flag or their country or race or tradi- 
tions, that they are undesirable and a very injurious element from 
the standpoint of civics. And further, I would go as far—— 

Mr. Sworr (interrupting). Now, you are speaking of those who 
have come into this country, or those who have been born in this 
country ? : | : o 
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Mr. Citrence. Poa speaking not only of those who have come 
to this country, but of those who have been in this country, for this 
reason: The mere fact of birth from a picture bride, a mother who 
Was purchased as a chattel, and a father who possibly is unlawfully 
inthis conntryv—the birth of that child doesn’t add anything of 
value to our population; it simply creates another devoted follower 
of the Japanese Government, and, under Japanese aw, that) child. 
though born here and under our constitutional provisions entitled 
to all mghts of American citizenship, yet Japan claims tne allegiance 
of that child, and the parents see to it that the child is tuught allegi- 
ance and loyalty to Japan, : 

Mr. Sworr. Do you know of any Japanese who were born in this 
country who served with the United States armed forces during 
the war? 

Mr. Crarecorn. T know, in a general way, of quite a number, just 
exactly as TL know of quite a number of Japanese subjects who are 
serving ino various familes in this and other communities of the 
State, who make good servants, who are obedient and highly efficient, 
superlatively industrious, yet disloyal as human beings ean be to the 
country where they have their donicile and where they have employ- 
ment. The mere fact of thetr industry and obedience and effectiveness 
as house servants or agricultural laborers ismt a guarantee to their 
loyally to our Government or our flag, or that they respect our tradi- 
tions, or that they are desirable citizens, or that they will not become 
potential enemies when the time may come that we have to defend 
ourselves. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, it is your belief, then, is it, that the Japanese 
would be undesirable from a racial standpoint, even thou¢h we elin- 
inated the economic features of it? Ts that right 4 

Mr. Crravetin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworn. You speak of the Japanese that were born in this 
country, children of those commonly called “ picture brides,” whose 
fathers surreptitiously entered this country. In your estimation, how 
many enter this country each year surreptitiously ! 

Mr. Cuaretir. That is the hardest thing, because—— 

Mr. Sworr (interrupting). I understand it is quite difficult; we 
have had it before. 

Mr. Cuaretir. I want to say, Mr. Swope, that I have had some 
experience—perhaps my experience has been a little different from 
the average American citizen here present to-night. I have examine 
a great many Japanese witnesses under oath, officially, during the 
five years last past. It is very difficult to identify a Jap, and I say 
to you in all seriousness that my experience has been that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to obtain any testimony from a Japanese where the 
interests of a fellow countryman are involved I won’t say that they 
are false or that they will perjure themselves, but I have a pretty 
well-established reputation as a cross-examiner, and I am blessed if 
they didn’t stump me many and many a time Now, I am speaking 
seriously, Mr. Swope, so I can’t tell you—I can’t tell you how many 
Japanese nationals have entered this country by. the “ sneaker ” route 
in the Inst year or in the last 10 years. 

Mr, Sworr. Now, your work or your investigation led you amon? 


those who are criminals rather than among those who are more re- 
spectod # 
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My. Cuarrenrrx. No; I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Sworr. I am asking you for that. 

Mr. Cuarenitr. No. | 

Mr. Sworr. Your statement along that line would lead us to believe 
that your work had been confined to court work, and we want to get 
this as accurate as we can. 

Mr. Cuapenie. I am referring now to court work, but there were 
no prosecutions for the reason that it was absolutely impossible to 
get identification and to get testimony. I can illustrate one thought 
that I have in mind as to the Japanese character by telling a very 
brief story. It centers around a murder case. The deceased was a 
Japanese waiter in a certain restaurant in this city. He was shot by 
a white woman in her own apartments in the presence of her husband 
after a long confab and an altercation over the return by the Japa- 
nese to the woman of certain pictures of her that she claimed he had 
in his possession.. After a 2-hour talk he refused to give the pictures 
up and got up to leave the apartment. The lady then got up and 
turned to her husband and, pointing to the Jap, said: “ There, hus- 
band, is the man who has been responsible for all of the trouble be- 
tween you and me, and all of these operations that you have had to 
pay for; there is the man that seduced me and with whom I have 
had relations.” I am not giving the exact words, but I am giving 
the substance—* with whom I have had relations for the past four 
years.” I examined the husband to get the facts in this case. I had 
a stenographer present. “ Now,” I said to him, “when your wife 
made this revelation or this confession to you, what did you do?” 
_“T didn’t do anything,” he sobbed out. “ What did you say?” “TI 
didn’t say anything.” “ Now, Smith, I know better than that; it is 
absolutely impossible that a human being could listen to such a story 
as that, be taken by surprise, and not either do or say something.” 
“ Well,” he said, “I just looked at him, and I said, ‘ George ’”—they 
called the Jap “ George ”—“ ‘ George, is it you who has been doing 
these things to my wife all these years that you have been coming to 
my house?’ Then he broke down and sobbed for awhile. As soon 
as he recovered I said, “ Well, what did the Jap say?” He said, “ He 
looked up at my face and said, ‘ Yes, Mr. Smith; it istrue. You will 
please excuse me.’ ” | 

Mr. Sworr. Well, of course, you know , 


Mr. Crarettr (interrupting). That isn’t evidence, but it illus- 
trates the point I want to make. | 

Mr. Swore. You think, then, that a Japanese is the only man who 
commits a crime like that? | 

Mr. Cnraprreiie. No; not that; and not because I have anything 
against a Jap, but he is the only man on top of the earth that will 
ask a husband to “ please excuse me.” | | 

Mr. Sworr. Well, that’s neither here nor there. What has your 
experience been with regard to the Japanese criminals?. Is the per- 
centage of them iarge or small? | 

Mr, Cuaretir. Depending upon your standard of measurements, 
Now, the Jap is a pretty smooth article; they are always suave; 
they are always polite; and they are always extremely diplomatic. 
Very few Japs are apprehended, and I believe that it 1s the general 

olicy of Japs in this country—I am speaking now of those in the 
State of Californin—not to get caught; that’s their wencral, policy. 
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Mr. Swork, Well, do you think that characteristic apphes only te 
the Japanese é 

Mir. Curvrense, Not alone. 

Mr. Swore, Now, there is only one more question LT want to bring 
out, and Chat as the question of assimilation, Do you think the 
Japanese race—-that is, Che ones we have in this cour try—can_ be - 
assimilated; that ts, physieally and socially ¢ 

Mr. Cirvrence, No, J don’t believe it; and, even if it were remotely 
possible, Giod forbid ! 

Mr. Sworrk, Phat is your 

Mr. Crovren ce (interrupting). That’s my answer. 

Mr. Swork, You domt want it? 

Mr. Ciurarenor, No. We have got a great big country; we have got 
womenificent State here—— 

Mr. Swork., [Dam aware of the fact that you have a great State. 

Mr. Cuavetce., We don’t need any orientalhsm in the State. For 
God's sake, let’s preserve the State of Califorma for our own pos- 
terity and not 

Mr. Swore (interrupting). Do you know anything of the scarcity 
of farm labor, or have you any scarcity of farm labor? 

Mr. Cravente. There is a searcity of farm labor in the State of 
California. 

Mr. Sworr. Suppose the Japanese were withdrawn from the 
State of California, who would Ne that work they have been doing? 

Mr. Cuarerter. [T believe it is possible to fill their places. 

Mr. Sworr., What is that? 

Mr. Cuarecie. T believe it is possible to fill their places. I believe 
one of the causes—-— 

Mr. Swore (interrupting). Now, how would you fill that vacuum! 
Labor has got to be brought in from some place. It is a great prob- 
lem to feed the people in this country. 

Mr. CrrareLis. I believe one of the greatest causes of the scarcity 
of labor in the State of California is the Japanese. 

Mr. Sworr. Now, confine yourself 

Mr. Cuarente (interrupting). Pardon me, Mr. Swope. There 
isn’t a Japanese who knows he enn’t compete with the American 
labor. 

Mr. Sworr. Do you know anything of the situation throughout 
the South, where the Japanese does not hve? You know the scarcity 
of labor is a widespread condition throughout the country. 

Mr. Crarenir. I am aware of that fact. I know it wasn’t that 
way in the South more than 20 years ago, because you had a surplus 
of labor there, 

Mr. Sworr. You didn’t have scarcity of labor in this country 10 
years ago ¢ 

Mr, Cuarecie, Pardon me? 

Mr. Sworr. You didn’t have a scarcity of Jabor in this country 10 
years ago, did you? : 

Mr. Cruarreiir. Yes, 

Mr. Sworr. I beheve your statement was that the searcity of labor 
was due to the presence of the Japanese. We have 47 other States— 
or, rather, 46—where the Japanese numbers are insignificant 

Mr. CHiarELLE (interrupting). Well, I said one of the causes. 
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Mr. Sworr. One of the causes? 

Mr. Cirarenye. Yes, sir. 7 | 

Mr. Sworr. Well, now, vou started to give a solution of filling that 
labor vacuum if he were withdrawn. What is that?) I woald like to 
hear that. 

Mr. Cuaretie. Well, now, that’s a great big subject, and it can't be 
disposed of in a few words. It can’t be done in a day; it can’t be done 
in a single season; but it is possible, in my judgment, to cure the 
scarcity of labor in this State. I don’t believe there is any sinecure— 
certainly not on short notice. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, then, would the immediate withdrawal of those 
people tend to just cut off all production for one season? You say 
you couldn’t supply it in one season. 

My. Cirapenie. Not necessarily. I have not at any time recom- 
mended or suggested that the Japs now in the State shall be taken to 
the nearest rocky point of the ocean and there cast into the sea. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, no one is taking that position. We are simply 
after your views on the subject. Do you think the immigration 
should be entirely stopped and those we have here treated fairly, or do 
you think we should, as one man expressed it, “close the books” 
and : 

Mr. Cinvrenie (interrupting). I would stop all immigration from 
Japan forthwith—particularly, I would stop the incoming of pic- 
ture brides—and I would stop all immigration forthwith, and then I 
would immediately serve notice of the termination of the existing 
treaty, the agreement of navigation of Congress entered into be- 
tween the United States and Japan in 1911, and I would redraw that 
treaty, giving it some of the attributes of Americanism. At least. T 
would so phrase that treaty that every covenant would be enforced 
to the letter, I would tell the Japanese Government and the Japanese 
diplomats to take their “ eentlemen’s agreement” and put it into the 
discards, and Iet any and every provision which now cuts any figure 
or enters, either directly or indirectly, into the so-called “ ventle- 
men’s agreement” be incorporated into a new treaty. I want to call 
your attention before I leave that particular subject that that avree- 
ment of commerce and navigation expires by limitation on the 17th 
day of July, 1923, but that it is terminable at the will of either 
signatory party on six months’ notice. 

Mr. Sworr. Mr. Chapelle, of course, you agree that married life 
is the normal life of the average man? | 

Mr. Crrarveiir. Yes, sir. | | 

Mr. Swovr. You also stated that you believe—I think you stated 
to me that the Japanese who live in this country, those we have 
with us, we should treat fairly. You also state you don’t believe we 
should have intermarringe between the Japanese and the white 
women. Now, what would be your objection to them having picture 
brides? That is the only chance they have. | | 

Mr. Crraverce. Well, T object to the profanation of the sacrament 
of marringe and the marriage relation by importing women, just 
exactly as freight is imported, after their purchase in Japan. 

Mr, Sworn. Are you familiar with the ways in which this mar- 
ringe is consummated? 7 | 

Mr, Curavenie. .Yes, sir; by hearsay evidence, of course, hecause I 
have never been a witness of a Japanese marriage. 
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Mir. Swork, You never saw the papers that accompany those mar: 
rinveves, did) you 4 

Mr. Carvvenoe. Not to have them in iny hind. 

Mr. Swort, Do you know the way those parties get into corre- 
spondence? 

Mia. Ciovrenne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. Llow is it? 

Mr. Crovrence. Well, I understand that the Jap in this country, 
Whether he comes in here lawfully, by passport or otherwise, as soun 
ass he accumulates a little money, or the Japanese Association will 
finance him, or his friends will finance him, he enters into a curre- 
spondence for the purpose of obtaining possession of a woman, a 
Japanese woman The transaction is negotiated ino a juasioffictal 
wity, In some city or town or village in Japan, pictures are exchaneed, 
the price is paid—— 

Mr. Swork (iuterrupting). Well, now, “the price is paid ”—to 
Whom ¢ 

Mr. Cruvvence. My understanding is, universally, to the parents of 
the purchased woman. 

Mr. Sworr. You say “the purchased woman.” Now, just what 
do you mean by that? 

Mir Crarecone. Well, the woman who is boueht and paid for. 

Mr. Sworre, Do you mean to say they buy these wives like you 
would buy horses or something ? 

Mr. Citarrncne., Well, perhaps not exactly. It is a commercial 
transaction, To will say that. Now, I think that covers it, Mr. 
Swope, With all due respect. 

Mr. Sworre, Yes. Now, do you know anything about the condi- 
tions preceding the marriage, whether the man las to have a home 
or not? | 

Mr. Coaprence. There is some bunk indulged in in that one con- 
nection, but I don't think it is anything more than bunk. 

Mr. Swoerr. Now, Just what do you mean by * bunk? ¢ 

Mr. Cuaven.r. I mean just exactly this: That if the representa- 
tions made by the Japanese national in this country, in order to fur- 
ther this securing or purchase of a picture bride, depended upon his 
representations that he had a home—or confirmation of those repre- 
sentations—the transaction would go through without any attempt 
to confirm the representations. 

Mr. Sworr. Do you know of any that did? 

Mr. Cnarenie I can’t say that Ido. I said I think so. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, that is just a suspicion, of course. That is all 
T eare to ask. . 

Mr. Taytor. You have always lived in California, have you, Mr. 
Chapelle? | 

Mr, Crrapriie, I have lived here for approximately 20 years. 

Mr. Taytor. Twenty years? 

Mr, Cirarenir. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. ‘Tayior. Now, in your experience as an assistant prosecuting 
attorney, I will ask you to state—— : 

Mr. Crrarutrn. I was a special investigator. 

Mr. Taxvor (continuing). Whether or not you have found that 
the Japanese is or is not criminally inclined ? 
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Mr. Cuaretir. I expressed my views when I said very few Japs 
are caught. Now, I don’t want to answer one question by putting 
another, but 

Mr. Tayror. I just wanted it for the record. 

Mr. Cuareuie. I will refer you to what writers on Japanese sub- 
jects say. | 

Mr. Tayrzror. Well, I would rather you wouldn’t do that, Mr. 
Chapelle, because they are accessible to the committee. I just wanted 
the benefit of your experience. Have you got any Japanese in jail 
here in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Cuareiie. Yes; there are several. 

My. Taytor. At this time? 

Mr. Crarriiz. Yes; I think there.are several. 

Mr. Taytor. Do you know what for? 

Mr. Cuaretrn. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Taytor. What character of crimes do they commit here in 
Los Angeles? | 

Mr. Cuaretir. The last Japanese defendant I encountered was ac- 
cused of the ordinary, garden variety of false pretense—obtaining 
money by false pretense. That was some three or four months ago. 
I don’t say he was euilty; I only say I encountered the case. Now, 
the percentage of Japanese defendants, as compared with any other 
nationality, I will admit is small. : ; : 

Mr. Tayztor. Now, as I understand it, you are in favor of absolute 
exclusion ? 

Mr. Crrarritie. Under present conditions, yes; I will say absolute 
exclusion, but I would qualify: 3 

Mr. Taytor (interrupting). Do you regard the Japs we have here 
now as a serious menace to this country? 

Mr, Cuapeuir. Yes, sir; I do; almost to a man—that is, such’a 
large percentage, such a large proportion, that I might just as well 
answer the question broadcast, “ Yes.” __ | 

Mr, Tayror. You don’t think the Jap is assimilable at all? 

Mr. Crrarenin. I do not. | | 

Mr. Tayzor. Well, has it been your observation here in California 
that some of them have actually been assimilated ? 

Mr. Cuareiie. Yes; some of them have, if you, by “ assimilated,” 
mean “acquired American wives and, superficially, American 
homes”; I wonld say “ Yes.” | 

Mr. Taytorn. And American customs? : 

Mr. Crapreiiy. But those are infinitesimal; negligible quantities. 

Mr. Taytor. Do you find some of them also who have acquired 


American customs, American habits, etc? 


Mr. Cuarutie. On the surface, yes. en | 
Mr. Taytor, You are aware of the fact that you have quite a few 


Christian Japs in California? 


Mr. Cuaretix. You present that a little differently, with duo re- 


spect to you Congressmen | 
Mr. Tayror (interrupting). Members of Christian churches? 
Mr. Curaretie. Members of Christian churches or professors of 
Christian religions; yes, I know that. I will add that I don’t think 


a one of them is sincere. : ni Bee hy 
Mr. Taytor, You think that is all pretense? . 


at 
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Mr. Cuarenne. Ddo. DT think that can be classed and put alongside 
the attitude of the Japs when they presented us with that gentle- 
Inen’s aerecment. 

Mr. ‘Payror, Do you know of any actual instances where Japs have 
violated the “gentlemen’s ayreement” ¢ 

Mr. Crarence, When you ask for names— 

Mr. Tayror (interrupting), Nothing else would be worth anything. 

Mr. Crrarenon Lt is inpossible for ine to give absolutely names of 
those eulty of unmistakable, unmitigated violation of the “ gentle- 
Inens agreement.” Now, of course, I have got to qualify that by 
saying L dont know positively the exact terms of the “ gentlemen’s 
vereement, and Podonmt know a single American citizen, im or out 
of oflicial life, that dues. I have searched for five years trying to 
vet an authentic copy of the “ gentlemen’s agreement,” and I have 
failed, and Tam informed that it was never reduced to writing; that 
the supersensitive pride of the Japanese diplomatist and the Japanese 
nation precluded that honor pledge from being reduced to writing or 
made in writing. 

Mr. Tayvon. "Vou understand the snbject of it is that the Japanese 
Government agreed with the United States Government that, if they 
Were not included in this Chinese exclusion, that they would not 
grant passports to any Japanese subjects except to those who came 
over here for educational purposes or as merchants? 

Mr, Cuare.te. Merchants and those who actually own land here 
and sought to regain their domicile, and those who have families 
here. 

Mr. Tavtor. And that they would not grant passports to laborers? 

Mr. CutareLtie. Common laborers—which has been violated here 
every year since it was formulated. 

Mr. Taytor. We have got to get something specfic. 

Mr, Cuaretys, I will cite you to the immigration record, to the 
court at San Francisco. 7 

Mr, Tayzor, The record will not show any violations. 

Mr. Crave tue. Not as a matter of record; but how about as a 
matter of fact? Every picture bride that has come into this State 
since the gentlemen’s agreement is in violation of the expressed and 
implied terms of that so-called eentlemen’s agreement. 

Mr, Tayror. The State Department at Washington, though, don’t 
so construe it. 

Mr. Ciravettr. Well, I will not say our State Department is infal- 
lible, although I am a good, loyal American. 

Mr. Tayior. Do you understand, Mr, Chapelle, that it is a custom 
of the Japanese in this country to send their children back to Japan 
to be educated after they are 10 years of age? 

Mr, Cuareiiu. Many of them are sent before they are 10, to my 
personal knowledge. Now, I can’t give you the names, but I know 
a dozen instances where children 3, 5, and 6 years of age have been 
sent back to Japan for the expressed purpose. Now, I will say that 
within 25 miles of this town I talked, not long ago, with a Japanese 
father who had previously sent his two children, and he frankly told 
me he did it because he wanted them to know all about his native 
land; although they were born here, it was their native Iend first ; 

nd the money that paid the transportation of those children—part 
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of it, at least—came out of my family, not ont of my pocket, but out 
of the pockets of relatives. 

Mr. ‘Tayrtor. Do you understand the Japanese Government gives 
che Japanese father in this country who docs that any reward? _ 

Mr. Curapetie. I have been told that; I have heard it from differ- 
ent sources, 

Mr, Taynor. You don’t know that? 7 

Mr. Crraprtir, But I have never seen the evidence, but I believe 
it to be the fact. You can’t get it out of any Japanese I have ever 
talked to, and.I have talked to hundreds of them. 

Mr. Tayror. Now, the Japanese who are in this section of Cali- 
fornia are engaged in truck growing, principally, are they not ? 

Mr. Cirarrtir. Yes, sir; and they are engaged not only in truck 
growing but they are engaged in the distribution of fruits and vege- 
tables, garden truck, and they are also engaged in the fixing of 
prices. , 

Mr. Taytor. Well, do you consider them of any economic valuc to 
the State of California? 

Mr. Crravetir. Yes, and no. Economic value, in the fact that their 
industry does result in the production of large quantities of food 
products; but I want to say to you that the American Nation—or I 
will put it this way, the State of California—is not rich enough, and 
never will be rich enough, to pay the prices we are now paying and 
will have to pay in the future for that enhanced production cue to 


the industry of the Japs. I will tell you we are paying ruinous | 


prices, civically and economically, and we will pay it in another 
way, I think, in the future. 

Mr. Taytor. Do you know of the Japs reclaiming any waste lands? 

Mr. Crravrrin. No; I never knew of the Japs reclaiming a single 
acre of land in the State of California. If he couldn’t find acres just 
right for the plow in one spot he went on to the other spot, and he 
has always been aided and abetted in his search for good land by bis 
fellow-countrymen, and particularly by the Japanese Association of 
North America. | 

Mr. Taynor. I will ask you, Mr. Chapelle, if your statement here 
to-night reflects the sentiment of the great majority of the people in 
this city and lower California—or rather, the southern part of the 
State of California ? | 

Mr. Craveiire. I have talked with citizens of southern California, 
in this city and in the surrounding countics and cities of this county, 
and I have never yet met with a Californian or an American who be- 
lieved we ought to permit Japanese immigration to the State of Cali- 
fornia or to the United States. I have met a great many people who 
are somewhat self-serving. For example, I know personally a num- 
ber of ladies—— | | 2 | 

Mr. Tayxor (interrupting). I beg your pardon, Mr. Chapelle. I 


didn’t want to go into a general discussion. I just wanted your . 


opinion as to whether or not your statement here to-night deflects the 
sentiment generall | | 


Mr, Crare.ye. Ti does, with the exceptions here and there from | 


self-serving people. | | st 
Mr. Tayvor.. Do you feel that you are in anywise prejudiced 


against the Japs? 
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Mr. Coarcoo, No; dam not. DT have tried to go into this thing 
absolutely without prejudice. But Twill say this: ‘That no man can 
study the Japanese problem in the State of California, if he is a good 
American, without getting a little bit warm under the collar, and 
you can call that prejudice if you wish. 

Mir. Payton. Now, Mr. Chapelle, if you have got any exhibits you 
would like to file with your testimony you cun pass them to the 
stenographer. 

Mr, Curarretir. All right. 

Mr. Tayron. You can stand aside now. 

Mr. Crrvwenne. ALD right. 

(Supplemental statement was furnished to the reporter by said 
withess and is attached hereto, marked “ Exhibit A.”) 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM I. TRAEGER. 


Mr. Traeger, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Praeger, you live in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Trarcrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tayror. What is your oceupation ? 

Mr. Traverr. Deputy of the Supreme Court of this State. 

Mr. ‘Tayior. Ifow Jong have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. ‘Trancer. Kighteen years. 

Mr. ‘Tayvor. Have you lived in the county of Los Angeles all that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Trarcer. Los Angeles; yes, sir. 

Mr. 'Tavnor. Are you a native Californian? 

Mr. Trararr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'Tayror. ITave you had occasion to study this Japanese ques- 
tion, Mi. ‘Praeger ? 

Mr. Trarcer. I have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taytor. In your own way, briefly, I wish you would give the 
committee the benefit of your observations. 

Mr: Trarcer. I would like to preface anything that I s1y with a - 
little explanation. I have told you already that Iam a native of this 
State. am also a grand officer of an organization in this State 
known as the Native Sons of the Golden West. That organization 
is based, primarily, on the history of California, and we derive our 
activities or impulses from the achievements of the pioneers. And 
1 had in mind, if you gentlemen are willing to listen, to make a state- 
ment, briefly, of the admission of California to the Union. I don’t 
want to take up your time iaberatigndie but it is the whole founda- 
Lion of my activity in this matter, and I believe it is the basis of the 
activities of at least 100,000 people in California. 

Mr. 'Taytor.. You mean your activitics relative to the Japanese. 
question ? : 

Mr. Traxcrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tayxtor. Well, just as briefly as you can. 

Mr. Traxarr. Well, I will preface by this: There have been five 
national flags over the soil of California in its history. First, was the 
Spanish flag, by right of discovery and exploration. Second, was the 
Russian flag. The Russians attempted to take possession of Cali- 
fornia and did go so far as to erect a fort—Fort Ross—in Sonoma. 
County, and raised their flag and carried on fur trading from that 
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point. And then England, as was her way, always trying to acquire 
more territory, had her trading companies operating in California, 
and they had reached almost the vicinity of Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Mexican flag gained the right to fly over California when Mexico 
was successful in her war with Spain, and then the Mexican flag 
floated over the soil of California until 1846, when Costello, the 
Mexican commander in Lower California, issued an edict that all 
Americans should leave California. There were border pioneers— 
we called them border pioneers; they were Americans, too—raised a 
flag and declared California a republic, and it was a republican goy- 
ernment until the American flag was raised and American claimed 
possession of California as an American Province. Still the at- 
tempts to gain possession of California didn’t cease. 

The pioneers, following the gold rush in 1849, then attempted to 
organize a civil government. This was in 1850. They did organize 
a civil government, adopted a constitution, and they had a full quota 
of State officials, meeting in the legislature and enacting laws in the 
name of the people of the State of California nine months before 
California was a member of the Union. They dispatched repre- 
sentatives and senators to the United States Government with in- 
structions to demand the admission of California into the Union. 
That demand was followed by one of the bitterest strugeles that ever 
came up in this country, which threw the country into a state of tur- 
moil. As you remember, there were 30 States in the Union at that. 
time and 15 of them were slave States and 15 free. California de- 
cided the balance of power. If California came in as a free State 
the balance of power would be for freedom of the slaves; if Cali- 
fornia came in as a slave State the balance of power would be for 
that cause. The fight took seven months, and California was finally 
admitted into the Union. : 

Now, with those five flags having floated over California, the 
natives of this State have begun a movement to furnish the history 
of the achievements of the men of this State. We have for years 
provided for fellowships for research work in all parts of the world, 
in order that we may record the achievements in our great State since 
its admission to the Union. I don’t know; this may not be of in- 
terest, but we are proud of that, and the natives of California are 
not prepared to see another flag float over the soil of California, and 
that is the basis of our fight, primarily, because we believe that the 
Asiatics are a nonassimilable race because of their political creed and 
activities, and that is the basis of activity in this matter of approxi- 
mately a hundred thousand people in the State of California. 

Now, I have prepared for presentation to the committee, as bear- 
ine out our belief of nonassimilability, a series of utterances by 
editorial writers, quotations from the Japanese constitution and 
other matters by our translator, a man who, I think, has had enough 
experience to be credible. Now, that is the plan we had outlined to 
present to your committee, to be followed up with statistics of local 
conditions. Of course, I believe that you are just as much interested 
in the thoughts that actuate a people in any great movement as you 
aro in actual statistical data. For that reason I wanted to present. to 
you what I know is the real reason behind the activities of abe r 
hundred thousand people in the State of California,, because the 
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Order of Native Sons has 25,000 members, besides their 1amilies, and 
then there is the Order of Native Daughters, with many thousand 
inembers—I don’t know the exact number of their members. 

Mr. Tayton. I would be glad for you to file that as part of your 
testimony. 

Mr. ‘Trarcer. Now, I would be glad to have you call Mr. Pruett on 
the matter of nonassimilability. 

Mr. Tayvor. Is Mr. Pruett present? 

Mr. Traxvaen. Yes; he is. 

Mr. Sworr. Come around, Mr. Pruett. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ROBERT L. PRUETT. 


Mr. Pruett, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 
Mr. Sworve. Give your full name and address to the reporter, 
lease. 
: Mr. Proerr. Robert Lee Pruett, 115} West First Street, Los An- 
eles. 
‘ Mr. Sworr. What business are you in, Mr. Pruett? 

Mr. Prouerr. At present I am special investigator for the Native 
Sons of the Golden West, in connection with the Anti-Asiatic Exclu- 
sion League. 

Mr. Sworr. You are employed by them to make this investigation ? 

Mr. Pruerr. That is, to make a report on the question Mr. Traeger 
has just mentioned. Their assimilability, I would hke to open on 
that. 

Mr. Sworr. You have a prepared statement, have you? 

Mr. Prurrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. The committee will let you go ahead and offer your 
statement. 

Mr, Prurrt. I beg your indulgence, if I may be permitted to read 
a few of these quotations. . 

(Here the witness read a prepared statement, which is attached 
hereto, marked “ Exhibit B.”) 

Mr. Swors. That’s a very able brief from your viewpoint, but we 
would like to know whether you believe that or not, or is that-—— 

Mr. Pruerr (interrupting). I certainly do believe it. 

Mr. Sworr. You believe everything you have said? 

Mr, Prurrr. I certainly do. Most assuredly I wouldn’t appear be- 
fore your honorable committee to make a statement that I didn’t be- 
lieve—under oath, especially. — | 

Mr. Sworr. But I wanted to know whether that was your per- 
sonal views or whether that was especially prepared for this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Prurrr. I had this in mind and also prepared to some extent 
before I met your committee. It is the result of 25 years of study. 

Mr. Swork. It is a very able brief. 

Mr. Tayuor. I judge from your paper, which I must confess is 
very able, that you confined your investigations of the Jap to the 
racial and biological aspects? , 

Mr. Prurrr. on sir. - 
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Mr. Taytor. You haven’t looked into the industrial and economic 
sides of it? 

Mr. Proerr. No, sir. 

' Mr. Staron. May I ask, Mr. Pruett, are you familiar with Japan 
and the Japanese people; have been there and are familiar with their 
customs? — | | 

Mr. Prouerr. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Tayxor. In what capacity did you go to Japan ? 

Mr. Proerr. I was a teacher in religious and educational work. 

Mr. Taytor. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Pruerr. I left Japan in 1906. Since then I have been on one 
trip to Japan. 

Mr. Taytor. Did you observe while over there any feeling of ani- 
mosity on the part of the Japanese for the United States? 

Mr. Prurrr. Well, at times I did, and at other times I did not. 
The Japanese seem to me to be given to periods of jubilation and 
despondency in their relation to a country. If a telegram, for in- 
stance, was received from America stating some California agita- 
tion, or something like that, you would notice a different attitude. 
It seems they are moved—that they are swayed by sentiment. 

Mr. Tayztor. They are temperamental ? : 

Mr. Prourerr. Very. They are very temperamental. 

Mr. Taytor. What was their treatment of you, as an American? 
Was it deferential and courteous? . 

Mr. Pruetr. They were courteous, asarule. . 

Mr. Sworr. Do you share the belief of the statement in that 
“Rising Tide of Color”? Dou you believe that is an exact picture, 
or do you take that statement seriously ? . 

Mr. Prerrr. You mean with reference to that statement em- 
bodied? Yes. | : 

Mr. Sworr. Yes. Why was that embodied? Do you think that 
was sufficiently accurate to be embodied in a report like that? 

Mr. Pruert. Yes, sir. | | 

Mr. Sworr. Do you think that is the intention of the Japanese 
Government ? | 

Mr.. Pruerr. I think the intention of the Japanese Government 
is expressed in the Niroku Shimbun, in the quotation which I read— 
the immaculate supremacy of the emperor of Japan. 

Mr. Sworr. Do you think the Japanese people living in this coun- 
try think that? | | 

Mr. Prurrr. Of course, I haven’t been able to interview the great 
majority or even a minority of the people here, but I believe the 
political belief is so widespread that they are unable to divorce 
themselves from that belief, and that they have a hope that the time 
will come when they may dominate the whole world.: _ 

Mr. Swore. This quotation says: “ North America alone will sup- 
port a billion people. That billion shall be Japanese with their 
slaves. Not arid Asia, nor worn-out Europe, nor yet tropical Africa 
is fit for our people, but North America.” Now, do you think that 
is the attitude of the Japanese people in this country ? are 

Mr. Proerr. Well, I don’t know that it Is. . [en oe 

Mr. Sworr. Have you ever found Japanese people living 1n this 
country who would voice that sentiment? 
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Mr, Prurerr. No; I haven’t; and I think I know the reason why. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, would you mind stating it? : 

Mr. Preerr. Well, I think they have got too much sense to voice it. 

Mr. Sworr. You think they are very able diplomatic and political 
people? 

Mr. Proerrr. I certainly do. | 

Mr. Burns May I ask a question, Mr. Swope? 

Mr. Swore. Go ahead. 

Mr. Burns. Mr. Pruett stated he lived quite a number of years in 
Japan. There has been quite considerable agitation in this country 
in regard to the moral effect of the Japanese on the young of this 
country. I wish, Mr. Pruett, you would state, if you can, from per- 
sonal observation in Japan, as to their sexual morality, if you have 
observed it, or unmorality—such things as you personally have ob- 
served among the Japanese people. 

Mr. Prurrr. My own personal opinion with reference to cuestions 
of that kind would be simply this: The question at issue, it seems to 
me, is a political question, political belief, and not a moral question. 
T have sometiines thought that the question as to whether the pot is 
blacker than the kettle, or the kettle blacker than the pot, is one very 
difficult to decide, and when it comes to a discussion of morsls, as to 
the relative influence of morals in Japan and America, I doubt if I 
would be qualified to enter into that. 

Mr. Burns. I didn’t mean your opinion, but, as a matter of fact; 
if you had observed their bathing custom, for instance ? 

Mr. Prurrr. Well, as to bathing, they have laws in Japan prohibit- 
ing the bathing of both sexes together; but in 1908, when I was there, 
I saw 150 or 200 people bathing promiscuously, without any apparent 
sense of shame at all. 

Mr. Tayror. You mean they were bathing without any suits on? 

Mr. Proetr. Absolutely nude. | 

Mr, Taytor. Where was that? 

Mr, Prurrr. That was at Hakone. 

Mr. Tayxor. Is that a city? 

Mr, Prouerr. Yes; it is one of the summer resorts, where a great 
many people go, especially tourists, when they go to Japan; one of 
the points that they always visit. 

My, Taytor. All right. Stand aside. : 

(See additional statement attached hereto, marked “ Exhibit B.”) 


STATEMENT OF MR. JUNZO SASAMORI, 


Mr. Sasamori, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 
Mr. Sworr, Give your full name and address to the reporter. 
Mr. Sasamort. Juno Sasamori; general secretary of the Central 
_ Japanese Association of Southern California; 258 Jackson Street, 
Los Angeles. | 
Mr. Swore. How long have you been living here? 
Mr, Sasamort. In this city? 
Mr. Sworr. Yes; in this city. 
Mr. Sasamont, I have lived here since last June 21, this year. 
Mr. Sworr. You came here in 19202 , 
Mr, Sasamonr. Yes, sir... , 
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Mr. Swors. You have only been here about a month, then? 

r. Sasamort. Yes, sir; about a month. 

Mr, Sworn. How long have you been in this country? 
r. Sasamorr. A little over eight years. 
r. Swore. You came here in 1910? 
Tr. Sasamorr. 1912—January, 1912. 

r. Sworr. Where did you receive your education ? 

r. Sasamorr. I did college work in Japan, and then I had _two 
Years—more than two years—postgradute course in Denver Uni- 
versity, Denver, Colo. 

Tr. Swore, Did you study the English language before you came 
to this country ? , 

r. Sasamont. Oh, yes; I studied it in grammar school in Japan. 

r. Sworr. Did you go to a missionary school there? 

Mr. Sasamont. No, sir. 
Mr. Swors, An American missionary school ? 
Mr. Sasaaont. No, sir. 
Mr. Sworr, Where did you study English? _ = 4 
Tr. Sasamorr. I studied English in my Province—that is, gram- 
™ar school since the fifth grade. 
“Tr. Oworr. Is that part of the curriculum in the regular cur- 
Ficulum? i 
ve Sasamonr. Yes, sir. 
1," Sworr, That is one of the regular courses 
+ SAsAaront. Yes, sir; certainly established. 
r. Swopr, Just why did you come to this country ? 
r. SAsanrort. W ell, I came for the purpose of study. 
*"SWorr, As a student? 
Me Sasamonr. As a student; yes, sir. 
Mn WoOpr, What line of work were you following? 


Was ny ASAmont. I followed sociology, was my major, and prone 


Mr, Syotnor. fd 
"& VOpr, You are not a minister, then? 


re r. Sasa wont, Yes; I used to help the Methodist Church, when I 
yy 'g2enver. but I am not a minister now. 
- Swopr. You are still of the Methodist faith, though, are you? 
= SA 8.4 ort. Yes, sir. 
Mr gong, You are a Protestant? 
Mr. Sy Mont. Yes, sir. | he J 
in this VOpr, What percentage or rate, if you know, of the Japanese 
COV ntry are of the Christian religion? _ . : : 
Written cr s-AMort. It is quite a different question, but I have some 
M: Sty tements, Shall I follow your question ? 7 a 
have the OF La I would like to have that answered, if you 
sures there. ee nt 
‘ Sas Sion I think I had better read this part before answer- 
<juestion, — a | 
Mr. g°YOre, All right, 
“\& amort (reading) : 


ent d a d activities: The Christinn works undertaken by the Miner: 
Fditione LUE Scone anne the Japanese in the United States have theh ei 
pendent &th the general boards of various denominations excepting ee ene 
Ore pastes Wrches. Their superintendents are mostly ministers, though ate 
fay and evangelists who are Japanese and .sometimes)Americans 
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ure employed to assist. There are to-day 73 Japanese Protestant churches 
in the United States, including Methodist Episcopal, 23; Presbytcriun, 11; Con- 
gregationul, 10; Mpiscopal, G; Methodist, South, 3; Union, 3; Baptist, 3; 
Christian, 3: Friend, 3; Reformed, 1; Independent, 43; Jupanese Chureh of 
Christ, 4; Catholic, 2. 

This is not in this country. 

Mr. Swove. But we are speaking now of this country. 

Mr, Sasamont (reading) : 

According to the investigation made in the year 1916 by the Japanese Inter- 
denominutional Bourd of Missions, the churches have, excluding aly 2 Catholic 
churches, 5,210 in all. There are 2,556 Sunday attendants and 2,591 Sunday 
school uttendants and 705 converts in 1915; there are 897 pupils in English 
language schools attached to these churches, with 84 teachers; the humber of 
kindergarten pupils is G41, with 25 teachers: there are 49 dorr: uitories and § 
Women’s homes; 45 Ubraries. 

Mr. Sworr. If I understand your statement, there were 23 churches. 
Methodist churches, in this country ? 

Mr. Sasaaioni. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. Could you answer, without reading another long state- 
ment, as to the number of other churches here—the Buddhist church 
and others of that kind? 

Mr. Sasamort. I was not in postuen to give the number of’ Bud- 
dhist temples. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, that’s all right. Do you know which is the 
greatest, the Protestant or the Buddhist ? 

Mr. Sasastorr. The Protestant is the greatest. 

Mr. Sworr. There are more of them than there nie Buddhist 
churches? 

Mr. Sasamort, That’s right. 

Mr. Sworr. Now, is that correctly stated by the gentleman that 
read that brief, as to the teachings of those religions about the 
Mikado? 

Mr. SASAMORI. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Sworr. In ‘that statement, in what respect is he in error, if 
he is in error? 

Mr. Sasamorr, I never heard any Buddhist priest or any other 
Japanese teacher taught Mikadoism in this country at all. I never 

heard of 1t; have no knowledge of it taught. 
Mr. Sworn. You say you came here 3 in "19129 

Mr. Sasamort. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Swovr. You area J apanese subject? 

Mr. Sasamorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. You are a loyal Japanese subject? 

Mr. Sasamorr. Yes, sir; I om. 

Mr. Sworr. Now, you heard the extract from the Japanese consti- | 
tution, which apparently would seem to indicate that the Mikado is 
regarded as the embodiment of ‘the highest physical and spiritual 
perfection. : Do you share that belief? 

Mr. Sasamort. No, sir. I taught this way: Sometimes I tau ght » 
divine right of a sovereign, but I never believed it; so I just believed 
that the Constitution of the United States has just the same sover- 
cign power that the Mikado has. ‘It is a question of political s science, 

Mr. Sworn. So you don’t share that belie’; then? a . 

Mr. ASAMORT, No, sir, 76 Peet. oe 
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Mr. Swore. You don’t teach it, of course, among those who live in 
this country ? 

Mr. Sasamort. No, sir. 

Mr. ‘Swore. What are the main purposes of your association ? 
What are the main accomplishments of it? 

Mr. Sasaworr. I am very glad to have that question. Now, I have 
a very brief statement for answering this question. [Reading :] ; 


| 


: JAPANESE ASSOCIATIONS. 


It is a regrettable fact that the Japanese associations are often misunderstood 
by the Americans. It is a gross mistuke to think them ns the organizations 
founded on the authority of the Japanese Government to penctrate the wel-} 
fares of the American people. The Japanese Government got nothing to deo 
with the organization. Association may organize or disband or elect ingle 
Oflicers or discharge their officers at the will of the members. It is a selt-f 
governing body in various localities to protect unnecessary competitions amon;- 
themselves and to protect injuries of their members from others. It is nif 
organization to improve the morals of the Japanese and to assist the distresse:| 
Japanese, and to promote friendship among their members and with tho 
Americans. 

One of the outstanding objects of any association is the amelioration of the 
social moral of their countrymen. The untiring efforts made by tbese organi 
zations to clean up the places of business of the notorious gamblers, bootleygers .. 
In such reform work the association always cooperate with the local churches J 
The association minimize the number of Japanese who become public charze 
of the American people. The association has the charity department to lool 
after those men who meet accidents or fall sick, meet death, yet do not have 
the means to take care of themselves, Another activity is to assist necessary 
patriotic or public movements, such as Red Cross and other organizations 
It is to afford conveniences for the travelers to and from Japan for necessary 
information concerning cither country. The agricultural department of th< 
association grently ass‘st and give ndvice for those who are interested i: 
farming. The educational department assist and give advices and give accom 
modations for those who attend, and particularly for school-age children. Th 
notable movement in these associations in recent years is the Americanizationr 
of the Japanese. They send lecturers and distribute pamphlets and give advice: 
how to adopt good American customs and spirit. 

The association is very necessary for the foreign-born Japanese in thi: 
country. Without such an organization the Americanization of them is impos 
sible. Till very recently the Japanese in this country did not receive faiy 
treatment by the Americans. ‘This is one of the reasons how the Japanes 
associations got so firm base, They are to protect their own interests, whil 
they are to carry on their own business. If such disadvantage for them did no 
occur because of the fact that they are Japanese, perhaps the Japanese asso 
ciation would not have so firm a hold. Yet so far no attempt was ever mut 
by these organizations to advocate their special rights. In next generatio 
the Japanese association may survive, but as a body of charity and correction: 


Mr. Sworr. Now, just what do you mean by that, “they didn’ 
receive fair treatment” ? : : 
| Mr. Sasamort. I mean the Japanese was not treated—the Japanes 
did not receive equal treatment; I mean the Japanese immigrant wa: 
not treated like a Scandinavian immigrant or others. 

Mr. Swors. He doesn’t come in like one of them, docs he? H¢ 
comes in without any expatriation laws, like Chinamen. You tak 
yourself—you state you are a loyal Japanese subject? 
- Mr. Sasamanr. Yes. —— 

Mr. Swors. And you couldn’t become.an American if you wantec 
to, could you? : af. 2 7 

r, SasaManrt. No; I could not. 
Mr. Swore. You could not. Now, would you, if you could? 
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Mr. Sasamanr. Sure I will; yes. 

Mr. Swore. Now, don’t you think the fault lics with your Gover 
ment, instead of with ourselves—they won’t permit vou to become a 
American citizen, and as long as you are not an American citizen, d 
you expect the same privileges and immunities of an American cit 
zen# 

Mr. Sasaatant. I do not say that. 

Mr. Swore. You say the immigrant is not treated fairly, but yor 
own immigrant can not become an American citizen under your ow 
laws, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Sasamarr. I beg pardon, but I mean this: That the Japane 
was not treated just as other people who came from Europe. That 
the point. 

r. Swore. Now, you say Scandinavians—they can become Amer 
can citizens, can’t they? 

Mr. Sasamart. Yes; but the Japanese are not permitted to becom 
American citizens. 

Mr. Sworer. Now, let’s get into that. You believe, or rather, yo 
state you would like to promote good feeling between the Japanes 
and the Americans—that is, between the Japanese Government an 
the American Government? 

Mr. Sasamani. Sure. 

Mr. Swors. Now, you cooperate with the Japanese here? 

Mr. SAsaMaARt. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Sworr. And you are more or less familiar with conditions righ 
here in this country ? 

Mr. Sasamanrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Swore. Have the representative Japanese who live in th 
country ever taken up the matter with the Japanese Government t 
have the law repealed or the imperial order modified which prevent 
Japanese immigrants from becoming American citizens? Have the; 
ever done that? 

Mr. Sasamant. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Sworsr. To your knowledge, then, it never has been done? . It 
other words, you people come to this country—to express it in a Vel] 
homely phrase—* with a hold-back title to it”; you come here and ¢ 
to work and you become wealthy, but whenever the Imperial Gov 
ernment needs you, you have got a hold-back title, isn’t that it? 

Mr. Sasamanr. I Jon't think so. | 

Mr. Sworr. Well, what is it? Explain it. 

Mr. Sasamant. I will explain it. I am one subject of Japan, and 
I have told you I have right to Japan, but if 1 was naturalized, if 
was permitted to be naturalized, naturally I would stand for the flag 
and protect it. : 

Mr. Sworr. That’s just the point Iam making. Your Government 
prevents it? 

Mr, Sasamonrt. No. 

ee Sworr. Why doesn’t it? There are no expatriation laws, 4" 
there | 

Mr, Sasamort. Well, I never think of it. 

Mr. Sworsr. Well, that’s just the point. _ 

_ Mr. Sasamort. I beg your pardon. Now, let me say one word. It 
18 just the same——_ | "3 
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_Mr. Mrrsusv, president of the Japanese Association of California 
(interrupting). Mr. Sasamori misunderstood the question. 

Mr. Sworr. All right. I wish you would state it to him. 

Mr. Mirsusv. And he understood that he is not permitted by the 
laws of the United States to naturalize. That’s why he stated that 
no : apanese law prevents him to be naturalized here—that is, no law 
In Japan. . . : 

Mr. Sworr. He meant to say there wasn’t? I understood him to 
aay there was a law in Japan. What do you say? 

fr. Mirsusu. Mr. Sasamori tried to say that the law of the United 
States prevented him to naturalize, but not the Japanese. That’s the 
point I clearly understood. 

Mr. Sworr. Did you misunderstand me? | 

Mr, Sasamort. Partly; but I could explain some other part. I 
_ mean this: That there is no law against Japancse not to be natural- 

ized, but there is no law that allows the Japancse to be naturalized. 
Do you know that? 

Mr. Sworr. Yes. 

Mr. Sasamorr. That’s what I meant. | | 

Mr. Sworr. Now, what are the ages that you can renounce your 
Japanese citizenship ? 

Mr. Sasamortr. How? 3 ; | 

Mr. Sworr. At what age can you renounce it? | | 

Mr. Sasamortr. Between the ages of 15 and 17 we are able. I think 
after 18 we can not get out from the place of a Japanese subject after 
18, so we are free to be naturalized before 17. 

Mr. Sworr. Are you familiar with the Japanese schools in this 
country ? | 

Mr. Sasamorr Yes, | 

Mr. Sworsr. Now, what course of instruction is followed in those 
schools? : 

Mr, Sasamontr. I could state in a general way, but I think I had 
better read, Only the Japanese language is taught in some Japanese 
language school, and then in some Japanese language school English 
is taught for the preparation of entrance of grammar school. 

Mr. Sworr. These schools, how are they financed? 

Mr, Sasamort. Several ways. One way is parents. — 

Mr. Sworr. What?  , |; | 

Mr, Sasamonrt. Parents of those students furnish it. That’s one. 
And the second is some religious churches finance it—Mcthoclist 
Church or Protestant Church. In some case, sometimes Buddhist 
Church furnish it—sometimes; very few. A d for next place, some | 
residents in that locality will furnish it! |) | 

Mr. Sworr. Does the Japanese Government ever finance these. 
schools # —_ | . : en dae 

Mr. Sasamort. Never. : 

Mr. Sworse. Does it encourage them? 

Mr. Sasamont. Never. , _ a. 

Mr. Sworr. Are there any collections ‘taken up by individuals in 
Japan for the carrying on of these schools? | 

{r, Sasamorr. Never. ae ee eo Te ante 

Mr. Swors. Well, do you know anything about the course of in- 
struction carried on in these schools? ay sogle. ., 
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Mr. Sasavorr. Course of instruction? 

Mr. Swore. Yes. 

Mr. Sasamonr. Well, yes. 

Mr. Swore. Do you tench any American ideals in these schools ? 

Myr. Sasamons, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. You do? 

Mr. Sasamont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Swore. We have been told by one gentleman of your race that 
all the tulle was in the Japanese language. Does that depend on 
where the school is, or does it depend on the witness’ information on 
the subject? 

Mr. SasAmonrt. There is no uniformity of those system schools. I 
know many Japanese language schools taught Americin ideals in 
Kinglish, und sometimes they have a system to help children to learn 
English preparing to enter the public schools in this courtry. 

Mr. Sworr. Let me ask you: You are interested, of course, in help- 
ing these children that are born in this country of Japanese parents 
to become American citizens, are you ? 

Mr. Sasamort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Swore. You want them to become good Americans? 

Mr. Sasamori. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. Now, do you want them to cling to the old ideals of 
the Japanese race, or do you want them to take up our ideals and 
take up our plan of government? 

Mr. Sasamont. Why, sure; they should be American citizens, good 
American citizens. 

Mr. Sworr. Now, don’t you think, as a fair proposition, that these 
J abate schools hinder our Americanization plan rather than help 
it | 

Mr. Sasamorr. That depends in the system school. | 

Mr. Sworr. Well, any school that takes these children every 
afternoon after they finish our common schools, and takes them 
back to the language of the country they have just left, with its 
ideals, don’t you think they would become American citizens quicker 
by bringing their parents up to their language rather than they 
themselves going back to connect themselves with that language? 

Mr. Sasamort. I should say “ Yes” for that question, but I would 
say “ No” for other sense. | 4 

r. Swore. Well, let us have that other sense, by all means. 

Mr. Sasamorr. Well, I told you this point: Japanese foreign born, 
in a Japanese family, and they have no op ortunity to study lan- 
euage in the family; in that case, those chi ivan took into Japanese 
lancuage school, and they taught English, and then they have some 
idea of Iinglish, and then they are prepared to enter public school in 
this country. In that way they are helped to Americanize. 

Mr. Sworr. Doesn’t the Constitution of Japan state that no Japa- 
nese subject can become a citizen of any other nation? | 

Mr. Sasamorr. Yes; sure they are allowed to become citizen of 
other country. | | _s | | 

Mr. Sworr. No; that’s not the question. I asked you, Doesn’t it 
state they can not?. , | | | 

Mr. Sasamort. No. | 

Mr. Swore. You are sure of that, are you? You are, very- familiar 
with that Constitution, are you? 
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Mr. Sasamonr Loam not very familiar, but from my memory 
there is no such word in the constitution. You can find it from the 
constitution. 

Mr. Mrrsusv. On that same interrogation, I am going to be here 
again to-morrow morning, giving you the Japanese Constitution 
and other things. 

Mr. Sworr. We would be very glad to have it, and it will be very 
interesting. | | 

How long have you been connected with this Japanese association 
in this country ? 

Mr. Sasamorr. Just one month. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, how do you raise your funds for the associa- 


Mr. Sasamorr. Funds of the association ? 

Mr. Sworr. Yes; by voluntary donations or assessments, or how? 

Mr. Sasamort. Well, mostly contributions. 

Mr. Sworet. Voluntary contributions? 

Mr. Sasamorr. Voluntary; yes. | 

Mr. Sworr. Well, do you know anything about this so-called 
“emergency fund”? | 

Mr. Sasamort. I do not know. 

Mr. Sworr. You have heard of it, haven’t you? 


Mr. Sasamort. I do not know. I never heard of it. I am in posi- 
tion I never heard of the emergency fund myself. 

Mr. Sworr. Didn’t you read a newspaper account of the so-called 
“emergency fund” of $100,000 to help influence legislation ? 

Mr. Sasamort. Well, I never heard of it. 

Mr. Sworr. You never heard of it? 

Mr. Sasamort. No. — | 

Mr. Swore. You don’t know anything about it? 

Mr. Sasamort. No. . 

Mr. Swore. Is it your belief that your people in this country can 
be assimilated ? 3 

Mr. Sasamort. Sure. 

Mr. Sworr. How do you mean? By race assimilation or socially ? 

Mr. Sasamort, Socially. 

Mr. Sworr. You think the races can consolidate? 

Mr. Sasamory. Surely. 

Mr. Swore. You are in favor of intermarriage? 

Mr. Sasamort. Surely, I would. | 

Mr. Swore. You think that’s quite the thing? 

Mr. Sasamorr. Shall I read from this [indicating paper]? — 

Mr. Sworg. No; I think your views are very plain on that subject. 

Mr. Sasamont. Well, I think intermarriage good, but it should 
come up as social assimilation. Social assimilation would have to’ 
come first, and then that racial assimilation be followed. — 

Mr. Sworr. What are your views on immigration? Do you think 
the Japanese immigration into this country should be restricted ? 

Mr. Sasamonrti. Yes; it should be restricted on a uniform system. 

Mr. Sworr. What do you mean by “ uniform” ¢ That they should 
e i ae no faster than they could be assimilated? Is that your 
idea | 
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Mr. Sasamont, Why, my idea is this: Immigration measurement or 
Jaw should be applied according to individual characteristics, not 
nationality. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, that’s all it would depend on, in the Isst analy- 
sis, because each race would have its own characteristics 1nd indi- 
viduality, wouldn’t 1t? , 

Mr. Sasamout. In that way, it is all right. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, it comes right back to where it starte]. What 
do you think about the picture brides? Do you think that’s proper ? 

Mr. Sasamonrr. Picture bride is abolished February 25, 1920.° 

Mr. Sworr, They will continue to come—that is, for six months 
after that date? 

Mr. Sasamont. Yes. 

Mr. Sworr. You know there were a few arrived in San Francisco 
this last week? | 

Mr. Sasamorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. Now, you heard Mr. Chapelle make the statement 
that these women were bought outright. Is there any accuracy in 
that statement? | 

Mr. Sasamort. That is great deal fabrication. : 

Mr. Sworsr. Now, just state how that transaction is carried on. 

Mr. Sasamort. No transaction is carried on in that way, business 
transaction carried on. I mean this: If somebody who lived in Japan 
and studied Japanese customs, they fully understand the Japanese 
marriage customs. | 

Mr. Swore. Yes. 

Mr. Sasamort. Now, this way: A Japanese young man live in this 
country, and they need a wife, and then they will write later to 

arents or relatives, and he wish to have some good, fair maiden to 

e@ wedded, and then he will furnish some conditions; she shall be 
healthy, or certain extent of education, or religious belief, etc., and 
then it is—— 

Mr. Swore (interrupting). Those applications have to be O. K’d 
by your consul, do they not? 

Mr. Sasamort. What do you mean? 

Mr. Swors, Of the manf 

Mr. Sasamort. No. : : 

. Mr. Sworr. ‘The husband doesn’t have to submit his papers through 
the Japanese consul? : : 

Mr. Sasamort. He does; but not at that point. 

Mr. Sworr. Not yet? - 

_ Mr. Sasamort. The consul needs to look it over, because they want 
to find if they are financially able to support a wife; and if not finan- 
cially responsible, the consul will not allow it. 

Mr. Sworr. If he has no means to support a wife, the consul won’t 
approve his application? . | \ 

r. Sasamont. No. | oe 

Mr. Sworr. He has to have a home before he can have a wife? 

Mr. Sasamorr. Yes. ; | 

Mr. Sworr. And then what money, if any, is passed in the trans- 
action 3 os , 

Mr. Sasamont. Well, I never figured. | 

Mr. Swors. Is it customary for the groom to pay the bride’s ex- 
penses over—send her money to come over? 
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Mr, Sasamort. I think just the same amount for her traveling ex- 
penses from there to here, and then those women have to prepare to 
cross. 

Mr. Swopr. What class of people are these girls from? They are 
ee from the lowest class, are they 4 

Mr. Sasamort. Oh, sometimes they come from the educated class, 

you might say, graduate of high school, girls’ high school. 

NT Sworvr. Now, one of these girls that came t rough last weelx 
was a school-teacher ? = 

Mr. Sasamori. Yes; that often happens. , 

Mr. Sworr. You have heard about J apanese coming over our na- 
tional border surreptitiously ? 

Mr. Sasamori. I read those statements of Mr. Phelan. I read it 
from the newspaper. 

Mr. Swore. Do you attach any Blensnennce or have you any confi- 
dence in them? 

Mr. Sasamort. No. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, if anything like thet j is ‘going on, what j is your 
opinion 2, 

Mr. Sasamont. Oh, I am against it. 

Mr. Sworr. You are against it? 

Mr. Sasamorr. I am against unlawful commerce. 

Mr. Tayzor. I would like to ask him one question: What is the 
object of teaching the Japanese language to the J apanese nitive- 
born child in this country ? 

Mr. Sasamorr. Why, just the same—the Japanese language is 
taught im colleges in this country, in some colleges, 

Mr. Taytor. Very few colleges teach Japanese? 

Mr, Sasamorr. Yes; few colleges. 

Mr. Tavtor. It° takes a lifetime to learn the Japanese language, 
doesn’t it? It is very difficult to learn, isn’t it? | 

Mr. Sasamort, Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. How many characters have you in that language? 

Mr. Sasamorr. I do not know myself... | 

Mr. Taytor. About 8,700, are there not? . 

Mr, Sasamort. More than that, I guess, 

Mr. Tayton. It takes a lifetime to ue the language? 

Mr. Sasamort. Sure; yes. 

Mr. Tayrtor. Well, why, if you “want to become Americanized, 
why teach these little Japanese tots that are growin up here in 
America this difficult Japanese tongue? What is the object of it? 

Mr, Sasamort. Well, this is the point—this is my own opinion, if 
you please: Now, those children are fostered in a J ie many, 
and they learn some Japanese before; 60-0, ons st | | 

Myr, Taytor. Before they go to school? ._. 

Mr. Sasamont, Before they go to school, and then they apend some , 
energy to learn some language, and then that ene TRY or that knowl- 

edge! should be utilized, as they continue to learn a little bit day after 
day; they can’t keep that knowledge of rengunee, and then it is very 
helpful for those children. . 

Mr, Taytor. Now, it has been stated by some a pene that they 
are taught the Japanese language SO et they can oe wien 
their parents in this country? i, 5 RE TS 
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Mr. Sasamors. Yes. 

Mr. Tayror. That’s a mistake, isn’t it, because they know enough 
to communicate with them parents before they enter the American 
school, don’t they? Don’t you think the teaching of these children 
the Japanese language is an impediment or obstacle to their Ameri- 
canization rather than helping them? 

Mr. Sasamont. Yes and no. That’s helpful because those children 
who do not understand English should be taught American ideals 
through the Japanese language, of course, and when they fully un- 
derstand English, of course, it would be an obstacle to their Ameri- 
camization, because you have to have some process. 

Mr. Sworr. A very bright young Japanese boy, who was a scr- 
ecant major in the Ei Aity-ei@hth Division of Infantry—-he was the 
only Japancse boy who was sergeant major in the United States 
Army—und who spent two years in the University of Wisconsin, 
and an unusually bright man, mentally alert, stated before our com- 
mittee that he didn’t think that was the proper thing to do; that he 
thoueht a man had only so much time for mental work every day; 
and that the Japanese was in a measure handicapped anyway—that 
is, to acquire our customs and learn our language and get our ideals— 
and that the man would more profitably use his time by devoting it 
entirely to our language and our studies and our histories, and be- 
coming familiar with our institutions. Now, that was his view on 
the subject, and he is an unusually well-educated young fellow, and, 
I think, as loyal as any of us; he went through the war the whole 
time, he fought for this country, and he said he would be elad to 
fight for it again if called on—but his view was just opposite to 
yours; he didn’t take the view that those schools were necessary or 
desirable. 

Mr. C. C, Pierce. There is one little point that it seems has not 
been touched upon, and yet it seems perfectly apparent. It seems to 
me that all the people who come to this country from foreign coun- 
tries have a sentimental love, a natural love, for their own land. 

Mr, Sworr, That’ svery true. | 

Mr. Prmnrce. You take the Germans, the French, the Italians, and 
you will find that in practically all these families they have some 
means by which they can famillarize their children for o time with 
their native tongue. Not only that, but there is a great literature of 
Japan—a great, rich literature—and every student, every Japanese 
student, every native-born Japanese student, loves his literature as 
we love our Shakespeare or any of the great classics of our own lan- 
guage, and it would be only natural with me, if I were to live in 
Japan, that I should teach my children to read Shakespeere and our 
other clasical literature in our native tongue. : 

Mr. Sworr. That’s all very true; but do you think it is the proper 
thing for these people, after their children leave the American gram- 
mar school, to make them attend their schools? 

Mr. Pience. I don’t think I quite understand the question. 

Mr. Sworr. I say these people who live in this country, compelling 
their children, after they have finished our American schools, to enter 
their schools after 5 o’clock every day in the week? 7 

Mr. Prence. If the Japanese people do that, I don’t know it. 

Mr, Sworr. Well, then, I suppose you, would be very interested to 
know that they are doing it all over this State. 
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_ Mr. Prerce. Oh, Japanese children ? | 

Mr. Sworr. Where we have been so far, and we have visited a good 
many of the rural districts of the State. We will allow you to be 
sworn and give your testimony. 

If your country was called to war, you would think it your duty 
to tuke up arms for Japan, would you not? 

Mr. Sasamorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. That’s all. You can stand aside. , 

(Supplemental statement was furnished to the reporter by said 
witness and is attached hereto, marked “ Exhibit C.”) “ 


STATEMENT OF MR. C. C. PIERCE. 


C. C. Pierce, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Mr. Pierce. Please give your name to the stenographer. 

My. Pierce. C. C. Pierce. 

Mr. Tayztor. Mr. Pierce, you are a minister, I believe? 

Mr. Prercr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taytor. Of what denomination ? 

Mr. Pierce. Baptist confession. 

Mr. Taytor. You live in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. ‘Taytor. How long have you lived here? 

Mr. Pierce. Twenty years. oe | 
_ Mr. Taytor. Have you made a study of the Japanese question here 
in California ? | 

Mr. Prerce. I have. | 

Mr. Tayror. Do you think, from your knowledge of the Japanese, 
that they are capable of Americanization? 

Mr, Pierce. I know they are. I not only think so, but I know 
they are. ie 

Mr. Taytor. Well, give us, as briefly as you can, the benefit of your 
observations and investigation on the subject. 

Mr. Prerce, Well, my observation has grown very largely out of a 
very intimate acquaintance with many classes of Japanese people. 
have met the statesmen, the scholars of Japan, traveling through this 
country. I know many of the business men, some of the editors; 1 
have known many of the students and various classes who are able 
to represent what is apparently the sentiment of the Japanese people 
in this country, and I have had opportunities of learning those senti- 
ments under circumstances which have led me to believe that my in- 
formation along that line has been comparatively correct. 

Mr. Tayror. Now, you believe that he could become Americanized 
and assimilated to such an extent that he could absolutely forget 
his—I mean by “ forget” absolutely relinquish—his interest in Japa- 
nese traditions, Japanese customs, ete.? 00 6 tt 

Mr. Prerce. Just as much as any other foreign people; a little 
more so than most of them. _ 7 a ee _ 

Mr. Tayror. You understand, of course, that the Japanese race of 
people belong to an entirely different race from ourselves? . 

Mr. Pirrox. Well, I. recognize that they have a different com- 
plexion. | fi oe ge, | ine os ee Oe 

Mr. Tayuor. You think their human nature is the same? 
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Mr. Pierce. Just the same as the rest of us. The fundamental prin. 
ciples of humanity are just the same among the Japanese people as 
any of us, and they are just as readily assimilated—in fact, more 
readily assimilated than any other class of people we have in this 
country. They are often said to be imitators, but they are more thar 
Wnitaters; they are approachers; they are more ardent students o4 
our civilization than any other class; they are better students of oun 
history than any other class. The Japanese school boys know out 
history better than the average business man in our country to-day. 

Mr. T'ayror. What has been their motive for studying our history } 

Mr. Pierce. Their love of study. 

Mr. Taytor. You think when they become familiar with Americar 
customs and American institutions, they prefer them to their own ? 

ne Pirrcs. That is what they tell me, and I believe they tell the 
truth. 

Mr. Tayvor. I would like to ask you your opinion or your observa. 
tion as to their personal integrity. 7 

Mr. Pierce. Well, I am connected with a business, which I don’t 
need. to mention the character of the business, although I am per- 
fectly willing to say, in which we have discounted thousands of dol- 
lars from Americans and every other class of people, but never a 
dollar have we failed to collect from the Japanese people—they pay 
us all our bills—and I heard one of the merchants sav that the most 
reliable people that he dealt with, so far as collecting his bills was 
concerned, were the Japanese people. I heard him say that in a 
public meeting at Gardena. 

Mr. Tartor. In asking you that question, I didn’t allude to finan- 
cial obligations; I meant information as to his moral integrity, his 
sense of justice and honor. What is your observation as to that # 

Mr, Prerce. So far as I have ever been able to study or know, I 
have no criticism. I think their standards are very high. 

My. Tayrtor, Now, you have heard one witness here to-night testify 
or intimate that all this claim upon the part of the Jupanese people 
in California that he loves Old Gig and that he believes in our in- 
stitutions and that he is a Protestant, etc., are mere sham and pre- 
tense: that beneath that he has got na deep-rooted purpose to over- 
throw the Government, etc. Do you share with him in that opinion? 

Mv. Pierce. Well, that to me, knowing the Japanese people as I 
do, is almost too absurd for me to answer. I consider there is noth- 
ing to it at all. i : an: 

Tr. Taytor. Let me ask you—yonu live in California and have lived 
here 20 years? se 3 | . 

Mr, Pierce. Yes, sin 

Mr. Tayror. And have been a close observer, I take it, of political 
activities here in the State?. .,. | 

My. Pierce. I will ask you to state to the committee whether or not, 
in your opinion, there is any effort on the part of the politicians or 
public men here in Californian to make a football or a rocking horse 
out of the Japanese question in order to subserve their own personal 
interests and to promote their own personal aggrandizement, 

Mr. Pierce. Well, I will say to you, as I said to a friend of mine a 
little while ago, that we have no Japanese question in California, but 

that is frequently brought up for political reasons. .Whenever a man 
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wants to get popular, to get the popular vote, he brings up the Jap- 
anese question—the so-called Japanese question. 

Mr. Taytor. Now, Doctor, are you in favor of opening the doors 
and admitting the Japanese on the same basis as you adinit the 
French and the Germans and other nationalities of the European 
countries ¢ 

Mr. Prexcr. If you will let me qualify the phrase “opening the 
doors,” I recognize we are facing the Orient, with its millions of 
people, and I am not in favor of unrestricted immigration, but I am 
in favor, as an American and a lover of this country, I am in favor 
of admitting the Japanese people on exactly the same basis as Kuro- 
pean people. : 

Mr. Tayzor. You would not be in favor of admitting them until 
the question of assimilation has been tested out and demonstrated ? 

Mr. Prercr. That might be a good point for study along that line. 
I am not quite prepared to say { would exclude them altogether, but 
I think it might be a good idea. | 

Mr. Tartor. You will admit a large part of them that are in Cali- 
fornia have not been assimilated—they colonize, and they haven’t 
adopted our customs—a large part of them have not? 

Mr. Pierce. Well, they colonize just as any foreign people colon- 
ize—just as the Scotch and the Irish colonize in rural New York, the 
Portuguese and Greeks colonize in the city of Boston and in Phila- 
delphia and in various parts of the East, and just as the Scandi- 
navians and Poles colonize on the northwest coast. They don’t get 
away by themselves, but it is perfectly natural that they go among 
the people who can speak their language; but they are glad to adopt 
our customs, which they do more readily than others. They adopt 
our dress, and they are studying our language very diligently, those 
young men that come here. = | 

Mr. Taytor. Do you believe in that process of assimilation, in the 
intermarriage of the two races? 2 : 

Mr. Prerce. Well, that is a matter that is so much dependent on 
individual taste that I don’t feel that any answer I could give would 
amount to very much, but if I could bring in and show you the chil- 
dren of Tanigoshi, a lawyer here, who married an American girl—— 

Mr. Taytor. Is he here to-night? ‘) «°° -: - 

Mr. Piercr. I don’t think he is-here to-night, but he has three or 
four as beautiful children as you ever saw, and I dare say they will 
make as fine citizens as any of my nephews or nieces will. That’s all 
I can say about that. We hear a great deal about the unassimilabil- 
ity of the Japanese people. Nature don’t prohibit it, although I 
think, in the main, the national ideals and customs are such that it 
isn’t very proper. Pt. ee ee ye eT 

Mr. Tayton. At this time it isn’t permitted in California? © 
. Mr. Prence, No; it isn’t permitted. That is settled by the courts. 
' Mr. Sworr. Just what study have you made of the Japanese people? 

Mr. Pierce, I have made a study of the Japanese people by going 
out on their farms, seeing them in their work, in social relations, in 
churches, schools, by meeting them in public assemblies; in fact, I 
have studied them from the standpoint of life. All these theories 


such as were proposed here to-night, these long-drawn-out theories, to 


my mind don’t touch the situation at all. If you ‘will go down the 
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strects of Los Angeles to-morrow you will sce our Japanese problem. 
That is the only Japanese problem we have got. Tf you will take a 
walk you will see beautiful gardens, which were practicelly barren 
land until the Japanese came there and turned it into gardens. 

Mr. Swork, These Japanese, then, can outstrip the white men; 1s 
that it? 

Mr. Prmrce. I don’t think he can; I don’t think so. He isa hard 
worker; so is my mother a hard worker. 

Mr. Swore. You were raised up to do hard work? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes. I well remember as a boy hearing the same areu- 
ment constantly urged against the Scotch and the Irish in rural New 

ork. 

Mr. Sworr, You think the Japanese are harder workers than any 
other class in the State? 

Mr. Pience. I think the people doing the work in California, the 
American people, are very hard working, and I do not think the 
Japanese do any harder work than they do. It isn’t a question of 
which class worjs the hardest. 

Mr. Sworr. A great many people have testified that the Japanese 
will run American labor out of the field. We heard one make that 
statement to-nicht. :; 

Mr. Pierce, Yes. | 

Mr. Swore. In some localities witnesses show us the number of the 
white race 10 years ago and the number now, and it has decreased, 
perhaps, about half, while the Japanese have doubled. 

Mr. Pierce. Well, I have seen that thing happen so many times in 
the Northwest and in the different parts of the Kast. 

Mr. Swors. Of course, that condition might exist between an ex- 
travagant and a frugal people anyway ? 

Mr. Pirrce, Certainly; that’s the whole thing. If any man will go 
out on a piece of land and work hard 10 or 12 hours a day he will 
succeed on that land better than a man that will not go and work 
at all, Our American boys don’t want to work on the land. 

Mr. Sworr. You say you have studied them in the churches and in 
the fields and in the schools. Has it been your observation that there 
are a good many Japanese women who work in the fields? 

Mr. Prmrce. Yes. _ | 

Mr. Sworr. Now, can a white man who doesn’t care to put his 
wife in the field compete with a Japanese who puts his wife out in 
the field, on the same acreage—one keeping his wife in the home, 
where she belongs, and the other making a work hand out of her? 
Could he turn out the same amount of work in a day and compete 
with the Japanese? = | | | 

_ Mr. Pierce. No; I don’t think he could. | 

Mr. Sworr. Well, you know that is the case? You have stated 
- they work in the fields a good deal? | 
Mr. Pierce, Yes; they are not the only people who work in the 
ields, | | 

Mr. Sworr. Now, I was going to ask you, as they beccme inde- — 
pendent, do they withdraw their wives from the fields and put them 
in the house where they belong? : 

Mr. Pimror, Yes, sir. 2 
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Mr. Swore. Your idea is that they withdraw them from the fields 
When they become rich enough te make it unnecessary for them to 
continue im the fields? 

Mr. Pierce. They certainly do. ; 

Mr. Sworn. What study have you made of the schools? 

Mr. Pierce. Well, I have known a good many students who have 
been in our schools here; I have known college students; I have 
known high-school students, a great many of them; and I have 
known some of the schools conducted under the auspices of some of 
the churches here, so-called mission schools. 

Mr. Sworr. I was speaking of the so-called Japanese schools. 

Mr. Pierce. All I have been able to learn about the Japanese 
schools is that they teach them something, probably, of the Japa- 
nese language, but more of the English language. I know one Japa- 
_ nese school conducted here, a Buddhist mission, where the entire 
study has been conducted in the English language. 

Mr. Swovr. That is a very commendable course, of course, but is 
your knowledge of the Japanese schools from heaasay or observa- 
tion ¢ | 
Mr. Prerce. It is from observation. 

Mr. Sworr. What schools have you visited—that is, Japanese 
schools? | 

Mr. Prerce. I visited the school that has been carried on by Japa- 
nese down here on Wall Street, in the Buddhist mission; in fact, I 
have known some of the teachers that taught there; and then I have 
known some schools that Imve been conducted by some of the 
churches. 

Mr. Sworr. Can you read Japanese? 

Mr, Pirrce. No, | 

Mr, Sworr. You don’t know what these books contain? That is 
a matter of conjecture! {No answer.] ITlave you seen any of the 
schools in San Francisco or Stockton or Sacramento? 

Mr, Prercr. No. My observation has been in southern California, 


Mr, Sworr, Of course, you do not know how many schools they . 


have up there or the number of these children who attend, or any- 
thing about it? | | 
Mr. Prercr. No. I wouldn’t kndéw anything about them. 
Mr. Guernsey (member of the Anti-Asiatic Association). Doctor, 
I think I heard you say the Japanese people do not believe in inter- 
marriage. Is that correct? | es = 


Mr. Prerce, I don’t know as I said that. Yes, I did, too; I have. 


been told by my Japanese friends that they would not urge inter- 
Marriage. 4 

Mr. Guernsey. And I also understood you to say that intermar- 
riage was also a matter of taste. What is your taste? 


Mr. Pierce. My taste in regard to that is just as I know many 


American girls that marry people that I wouldn’t want them to 
INarry, but they marry them just the same. I know lots of Ameri- 


cans J wouldn’t want my daughter to marry, but she will take care of 


that herself, = 

Mr. Gurrnsey, You consider it a matter of taste? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes; just a matter of personal choice, ae 

Mr. Guernsey. Are you now engaged in the minister busmess or 
the undertaking business? 
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Mr. Pasnce, Well, that’s not to the point. 

Mr, Guernsey. Lo understood you to say you did a great deal of 
business with Japanese and never discounted their bills, They 
wouldn't want to discount any bills in the church 

Mr. Pisnce (interrupting). We don’t have any bills of that kind 
© an the church. 

Mr. Simen. It has been stated here this evening that Japanese gar- 
deners and farmers do not observe Sunday. Now, it hus been stated 
to me by Japanese and others, and I believe it has been my observa- 
tion—what little observation I have had along that line—that they 
do observe Saturday. In other words, that they have a holiday, and 
Sunday becomes a work day, because Monday is market day. And 
while i am asking you this, I would like to ask another question, be- 
cause I find you are familiar with the situation, and that is: What 
would have been the result here, during the past three years or since 
we became involved in the war, if the Japanese residents, we will 
say, of our county had been entirely excluded ? 

Ir. Prrrce. Well, of course, I don’t know how I can answer that 
uestion, but I simply want to state that if we were going to exclude 
the Japanese people entirely from southern California, or any other 
part of California, it would be well for us to consider what we were 
going to do after excluding them. As far as keeping Sunday is con- 
cerned, I will say this—— 

Mr. TayvLor (interrupting). You mean it would be difficult to find 
other labor to take their places? 

Mr, Prercr. Yes; I think it would. 

Mr. Srren. Tho point I was trying to bring out is a lot of us would 
have gone hungry for vegetables if it had not been for the Jap- 
anese during the last three years. No question about that, [Ap- 
pa 
Mr. Pirrce, May I just say one thing? There are scores of pco- 
ple—while there is nothing against the Japanese people, I know 
there are many fine people in the State of California who think just 
exactly as I do about this situation. —__ 

Mr. Sworr, Do you think, as I believe you stated in talking to Mr. 
Taylor, that a lot of this is instigated by politicians? 

Mr, Pierce. I certainly do. oo 

Mr. Swors. Do you think it is a vote getter ? . | 

Mr. Pierce. They think it is a vote getter, and I think probably 
it is. | | 

Mr. Sworr. You think that it is intended for a vote getter, any- 
way—it appeals to racial prejudice? | 

Mr. Pirrce, I know that if I were running for office and I wanted 
to be popular, if I announced that I was in favor of the Japanese 
people I wouldn’t get many votes. If I was a politician, I wouldnt 
say that: . ; . . 

Mr. Sworr. Mr. Taylor asked you the same question as to a prior 
witness, in reference to economic necessity. Do you think there 
is an economic necessity for those people in this country 

Mr. Prence. There is. 

Mr. Sworn, There is an actual scarcity of labor? | 

Mr, Pirrce., We hear it on all hands, a great scarcity of labor. 

_ Myr. Sworr. You perhaps :have read where a witness stated that 
Japanese drove the white laborerg out of the fields Tg it your opinion 
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that these white men would return to the fields if the Japanese were 
withdrawn ¢ | | 

Mr. Pizrce. I don’t know of anything that would make them re- 
turn, except starvation, and I don’t know about that. They all want 
to go to the cities. The great cry is to concentrate in cities, while the 
Japs go out on the land and produce something, and here we are try- 
ing to drive them away, and to me it looks perfectly absurd. 

{r. Taytor. Doctor, hasn’t it been your observation that the Japa- 
nese will not work as a common laborer? He may perhaps work as a 
common laborer for a year or two, but after that he insists on having 
a contract whereby he may become independent. 

Mr. Swope. That’s the history of the human race, isn’t it, Doctor? 

Mr. Prercs. Well, I was going to say he does just what I would 
like to have my boy do—he tries to get ahead. 

Mr. Srsons. There has been a statement made here that I hate for 
the morning sun.to come up without being challenged—the state- 
ment that we would have gone hungry for vegetables if it hadn’t been 
for the Japs. That is untrue. | 

Mr. Swore. Mr. Simons, you will be given an opportunity to tes- 
tify under oath. The hearings of the committee hereafter will not be 
interrupted, but we will take the testimony of people in their regular 
order. : 

Mr, Cuaretre. I would hike to ask one question: You characterize 
the movement against the Japanese as largely political. Do you 
know anything about the personnel, the members of the Anti-Asiatic 
Association of this county ? a 

Mr. Pirrce. Yes; I know some of them. | 

Mr. Citaretir. Do you know any of them running for office? Do 
you know any candidate for office in that association? Do you know 
of any move ever made by the Anti-Asiatic Association in aid of any 
particular candidate or any particular party? 

Mr. Pierce. I know people who make use of that organization to 
further their ends in one way and another,” __ 

Mr. Tayror, That was the charge he made, Colonel. 

Mr. Preror, No; I don’t think they are running for office. They 
don’t have to run for office. | | 

on Swore. If that’s all the statement you desire to make, you may 
step aside, | 3 

The above-named witness requested the reporter to incorporate 

With his testimony the following statement :) 


There is no real Japanese problem in: California. The so-called Jnpanese 
Problem is based upon a number of facts and considerations, some of which 
are real, but some are imaginary and the outgrowth of prejudice, ignorance, and 
Selfishness. That. the Japanese people are here in considerable numbers, that 
_they carry on their activities upon some of the best land of California, that 
they are fairly prolitic as a race, that they lve in rather simple conditions in 
many cases, that they are diligent workers, that they are increasing in nuni- 
bers, and doubticss some other things which might be mentioned, either for 
or agninst them, present various phases of the truth. But most of the things 
Which are urged against the Japanese and which are true or contain an element 
of the truth present a very different aspect when viewed from the standpoint 
of international comity, friendship, and true Americanism than when pre- 
Sented in an unqualified manner and In the spirit of misunderstanding and 
antagonism, 

Many things urged against the Japanese are wholly untrue or are 80 nearly 
Wholly untrue that to state them is to deceive and mislead. It is not true at all 
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that Chey have “crowded ths young white men of the firme end the waneh” 
Chat they are a people coming te possess this country who bold “a divieed 
whee! that they do met understund or upprechice our fustitutions,” Chace 
the Atoerioans are beholding their ‘possessions wiped out,” that they ure mh 
Homisshuibible race,” that they “lve in hovels,” that they “will net become 
Ammerionin citizens,” that ‘they send the most of their Inoney enrned here back 
to Jip dd mitiatiin aa uiswerving loyalty to theit natice country any 
nore than do these of other mations. : 

Unfortunately, there exists a rather positive element of race prejudice in the 
Winds of Many people, and an the case of the Japanese and cur relations. to 
them and our estimation of the various elements introduced by their presence 
it is quite evident that this) prejudice is rather widely and frenerally miani- 
fested in the State of Californin. Most of the facts which exist in connection 
With the presence of the Jupanese people in this State, however, exist wherever 
people of one nationality come in considerable numbers to take up their resi- 
dence nmoug those of another race, 

Practically all of the things, or at least many of them, whch I hear con- 
Stantly urged against the dupanese Foheard as a boy urged against the Scotch 
tod the Trish ino rural New York, and later in the city of New York and 
Boston against practically all of the people of southern Kurope who eaime there 
in throngs to live. If we drive out the Jupanese, others will come in to take 
their place less desirable hin they. And practically everything that influences 
us to mialntain an unwelcome atdtude toward the natives of Japan will be 
repeated in the lives of those who come to fill the vacuney which would be 
occasioned by their going. 

I base my opinions of the actual elements of the Japanese “ problem ” not 
from statistics, not from viewing superticlally any of the things which are urged 
against them, but from a careful study of the life and character of the Japa- 
nese people whom I have known, from a rather intimate knowledge of their 
purposes and ideals, and from a most careful and rather varied observation 
of the actual conditions in the State of Californian during the pust 20 years. 

However it may be made to appear to those who look only at the surface 
of events, or who are too willing to have their racial prejudices play a part in 
their Judgments, the fact remains that the Japanese people .re among the 
most desirable and valuable of all the foreigners who cume to this country” 
desiring to make this their home. They are industrious, intelligent, peace- 
able, loyal, honest, and friendly. If given an opportunity they will quickly 
become most loyal and enthusiastic Ainericans. They have added immenscly 
to the value of real estate in this country, and will continue to work along this 
Jine if they have a chance. Instead of huddling in the great cities, increasing 
the problems of housing and overerowding, problems which have been serious 
in all the eastern cities, they love the land and wiil peacefully settle there if 
given a chance. If they live in meager and unattractive homes, it is largely 
because their time on any certain piece of land is so short that they have no 
opportunity of crecting such homes as their artistic natures would demand. 
If they rear children, they only do that which most lovers of the race seem 
to consider desirable, and which J, being a member of a family of 12, can 
only approve, 

The fact is the Japanese people do not have large families. If they are indus- 
trious and hardy, this is only a condition which we ought to admire. They 
have practically no paupers—I have never seen one in all the years I have 
lived in California. They pay their debts. They are eager to learn. They are 
progressive and «wlert, and will, if given a chance, within oa few generations 
produce an clement {n American life which will add vitality, wealth, efficiency, 
and power to our Nation. If they occupy, as it now seems, the most fertile 
portions of the State, it can readily be seen that the portions they do occupy 
are only a very small fraction of the cultivatable land of California, and that 
its fertility and productiveness has to a very large extent been created by 
their skill and industry. ~_ ee tet | 

If we have a real Japanese problem, there is one and only one just and wise 
solution of it. Admit the Japanese to this country on precisely the same basis 
that we admit other foreigners. When here, treat them precisely as we treat 
the others. Naturalize those who desire to be naturalized, give them the same 
advantages we do others, continue to extend to them the same hand of friend- 
ship which we have heretofore in the main extended to them, test out by actual 
experiment. their ability to assimilate and measure their deserts, not by un- 
reasoning race prejudice, but by an honest recognition of the actual facts. 
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Mr. Vainr, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Mr. Sworr. Give your name and address to the reporter. 

Mr. Varx. J. B. Vaile, San Dimas. 

Mr. Sworr. Mr. Vaile, are you an official of the State? 

Mr. Vater. No, sir. 

My. Sworr. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Vaitr. I am president of the Los Angeles County Farm 
Bureau. 

Mr. Sworr. You have made a study of this question from an eco- 
nomic standpoint? | 

Mr. Vaitr. A committee of the Los Angeles County Farm Bureau 
has for the past year been making a study of this question. 

F Mr.’ Sworr. You are allowed to present what statement you 
esire. 

Mr. Vattx. Very briefly, I think the action of this committee can 
be stated. The committee was appointed some time ago, at the time 
when. there was considerable anti-Japanese agitation, and was ap- 
pointed, first, to investigate the charges; these charges, as the com- 
mittee report here shows, were largely unjustified. 

Mr. Taytor. Who appointed this committee? 

Mr. Vaixr. I appointed the committee. 

Mr. Tayror. And you have a report of the committee? 

Mr. Vairx. I have a report of the committee, first, concerning the 
question that the Japanese were purposely destroying valuable food- 
stuff in the way of veyetables, and the committee found that that 
charge was not substantiated. 

Mr. Taytor. Now, I tell you, it might expedite the hearing a little 
bit if you would file the report of the committee, if you have it and 
See spare it, and then make such supplemental statement as you 

esire, - : ee 2 

Mr. Vatie. I will have that done in the morning. I just got that 
' from the files to-night, and I will have a copy of this to hand to your 
committee in the morning. 

Mr, Tayzor. All right. 

(See following this witness’s testimony. ) 

Mr. Vairx. The problem seemed to justify the continuance of this 
committee for further investigation, however, and as a result of thnt 
the following resolution was the final report of the cominittee in 
regard to the question. 7 : 

(Resolution is set out at the end of this witness’s testimony.) 

Mr. Varrz. This resolution, I would say, has been adopted by thie 
six southern counties of the State in their farm-bureau_ organiza- 
tions, and the report is, briefly, after a lengthy discussion of the 
Japanese problem proper, the committee recommend the following to 
be our policy: That the farm bureau should favor total exclusion of 
all races economically opposed to our country, and that they are 
opposed to the Japanese Caine permitted to lease, rent, or own agri- 
cultural lands in the State of California, or to own any Jands what- 
-soever. They further found that our labor situation of the future 
seems serious enough, possibly for the present, to introduce Jabor 
under bond and under contract for a period of:years, to bridge ove! 
the situatinn. po ee ak 
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Mr. Tayror. Now, what method have they got for doing that? 

Mr. Vaine. They went further to say: 

urther, to amend section Lo of Article XXNV of the Federal Constitution, 
providing that no child born in the United States of foreign parents shall be 
considered an American citizen unless both purents unre of a riee that is 
eligible to citizenship. _ 

That is, in brief, the position of the agricultural interests of the 
southern part of the State at the present time. 

Mr. Tayror, What method did they offer as a substitute, or what 
labor did they suggest as a substitute for this Japanese labor? 

Mr. Vaine, If it should appear necessary, the only solution that 
has been advanced by the agricultural interests is that of bonded 
Chinese or other oriental labor. I suppose you understand what I 
inean by that term ? 

Mr. T'aytor. No; I do not. 

Mr. Vairx. That means contract labor. That is the only solution 
that I have heard advanced, provided such a problem should arise— 
contract labor brought into this country for a period of years, under 
a definite agreement, as we have already done in bringing in certain 
groups of labor. 

: Mr. oe Your work represents what part of southern Cali- 
ornia ? . 

Mr. Vaitr. My particular farm bureau is of Los Angeles County. 
This resolution, however was concurred in by the farm bureau of 
the six other farming counties south of Tehachepi. 

Mr. Taytor. Are there companies iearportel: by these Japanese 
associations who own lands in fee simple? 

Mr. Vainx, There are a good many. 

Mr. Tayror. About what acreage 

Mr, Varie. Mr. Ryan, the county horticultural commissioner, I 
think, if he will come, has prepared those statistics. I wouldn’t 
want to give them offhand. -Those statistics have been prepared, 
however, and will be available for your committee. 

Mr. Eart S. Parker. I am to be heard by the committee to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock, and I would like to state, before I 
ask this question, that I would like for you to be present and hear 
the opposition, for I have some things to say, and I think you will 
be interested in them. The question T wanted to ask is this: Whether 
your farm bureau has ever been informed or has read in the Consti- 
tution of the United States that it is illegal to import by contract 
foreign labor from out of America; and how you would expect to 
get those laborers in here, when the thing you propose would re- 
quire an amendment to the United States Constitution, in time to 
raise vegetables for us next summer? . 

Mr. Varig. I don’t think that such a question needs to be answered 
before this committee. It is rather a technical proposition. 

Mr. Parker. I think it is very important that we know about that. 

Mr. Vairz. We are advancing here an amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. Parker. I have had something to do with the amendments to 
the Constitution, and my recollection is it takes some time to get them 
through, and I wouldn’t like to go without my berries and cabbage, 
ete,, until you get the amendment through and somebody can have 

lime to raise them. 
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Mr, Varrx. Then it is possible for you to get a little piece of land 
and raise your own cabbage. 

Mr. Parker. The average American don’t care to do that, and that’s 
the reason we don’t raise any. " 

Mr. Variz. Then, I would suggest that you go without cabbage. 

Mr. Parxer. And possibly a good many of them will. 

Mr. Vairtz. Unless there 1s something else, we will have these pre- 
sented to your committee to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Sworr. Yes; just file them with the stenographer. We will 
now adjourn and try to get here by 9.30, anyhow, to-morrow morning. 

(The report and resolution of the farm bureau committee referred 
to by the above-named witness are as follows:) 


REPORT OF THE JAPANESE PROBLEM COMMITTEF. 


The Japanese problem committee which was nppointed at the August directors’ 
neeting niet once and discussed the situation and Inter made an investigation 
through local marketing agencies in regard to the charge against the Japanese 
that they were destreying food products in order to boost the price. ‘The com- 
mittee could find nothing to substantiate this accusation, and accordingly pre- 
pared a report, and luter a statement, which was {fssued to the press. With 
regard to the other and larger consideration of the issue the committee has not 
yet felt itself in a position to make uv complete report to the board of directors 
outlining what should be the farm burenu’s policy toward the Japanese. 

The comnittee would suggest that if the board of directors are interested in 
this problem, which the connnittee feels is of great importance to Los Angeles 
County and to all southern California, and if the board wishes them to go further 
into this matter and file a report in the near future, that the committee is willing 
to undertake the work. 

W. S. Rosecrans, for the Committce. 


REVORT OF JAPANESE PROBLEM COMMITTEE. 


After an investigation and discussion, the Japanese problem committee begs 
to report that they recommend the total exclusion of the Japanese for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

The Japanese population in California is increasing rapidly and will always 
renain an alien element in our midst and create a race problem of ever- 
increasing difficulties. | 

’ That they are unfair competitors to Americans engaged in the same industries 
owing to their use of unpaid female and child labor, 

Further, that they are opposed to Japanese being permitted, either directly or 
indirectly, to lease, rent, or own agricultural Jands, or own any lands whatsoever. 

Further, to amend section 1 of Article XXV of the Mederal Constitution pro- 
viding that no child born in the United States of foreign parents shall be 
considered an American citizen unless both parents are of na race that is cligible 
to citizenship. | -_ 

And further, that they are opposed to the immigration of all orientals. This 
statement js not to be construed as not favoring bonded labor. 


J.G. Brrren, Chairnan of Commnitice. — 


Note.—At a meeting of the California Farm Bureau Federation held in Berke- 
ley, February 28, 1920, the above resolution was presented by representative 
of Los Angeles County and adopted by the State federution in toto. The Call- 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation is an organization of 20,000 farmers in the 
State of California. The Los Angeles County Farm Bureau has a membership 
of 2,000 farmers in Log Angeles County. 


REPORT OF THE JAPANESE PROBLEM COMMITTEE OF TIIE LOS ANGELES COUNTY - 
: FARM BUREAU. , be td orgs 


i : ; at ‘nia Vegre- 
The committee interviewed Mr. Walden, field departinenl Oa Thier 


an 
table Growers’ Association; F. B. Reynard, general managers (Ce tr eal. 
manager crop production, of the California Vegetable Union; Mr. iii 


a 
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Director United States Burcau of Markets; and Mr. O. W. Schleussner, sales 
Minager for Pepper & Co. Tt seemed to be the unanimous opinion of these gen- 
Hemen that there was no unnecessary waste of food products in Los Angeles 
County for the purpose of controling the prices, bue admitted there was a 
Waste on the iarket which could not be controlled for the following reasons: 

Ju the first phice, the crops were perishable, and there is an inevitable waste 
In handling such crops; secondly, during the height of the season there was 
a railroad strike which prevented the shipment of from 20 to 4) carlonds of 
produce a day, and by shutting off this market created nn oversupply of all 
products. ‘This oversupply was so acute that in the ense of tomatoes, when 
they were unable to dispose of them at 15 to 25 cents a lug, they allowed any- 
body to carry thent away who would take them; thirdly, owing to the fact 
(hat the peaches were fron three to six weeks late, the cunnerics were still 
putting up peaches when the tomnato crop came in, and were unable to bandle 
them, 

And, further, there appeared to be a waste In the field for the following 
reasons: ‘hat crops which appeared to be of value were plowed under because 
the Season was gone; secondly, there was an oversupply; and thirdly, that 
they were discased. 

One large shipper thought the Japanese unions and ussoclations did not have 
mueh Influence in fixing prices, but merely set the conditions under which the 
buyers bought from individual growers, such as in the fticld or in the market 
for delivery, and so on; whereas, on the other hand, another large buyer and 
shipper stated as his belief that the Japanese associations and unions had a 
large influence in setting the price of commodities which were raised almost 
exclusively by Japanese, such us berries, green beans, cucumbers, etc, 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. S. Brssety, 


Ocroser 10, 1919. . lor the Committee. 


Jory 20, 1920—9.30 a. um. 
Mr. Sworr. Mr. Taylor is unavoidably detained, and I will pro- 


ceed. 
STATEMENT OF MRS. NELLIE G. OLIVER. 


Mrs. Oliver, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Mr. Swors, Give your full name and address to the reporter, 

lease. 
Mrs, Outrver. Nellic G. Oliver, 717 South Union Aver:ue. 

Mr. Sworr. Mrs. Oliver, you are a school-teacher, are you not? - 

Mrs. Ottver. Yes, sir, Mr. Swope. 7 

Mr. Sworr. How many years have you been a school-teacher? 

Mrs. Oxiver. I have been in the schools for over 25 years. 

Mr. Sworr. You have been teaching in the city of Los Angeles, 
have you? - | 

Mrs. Oxtver. All this time, and most of the time, o» all of the 
time, in the foreign population, foreign district. 

Mr. Sworr. You love {. good many Japanese children in your 
school ? . 

Mrs, Onitver. Yes; we have a great many Japanese at the present 
time. 

Mr. Sworr. Now, do you teach a particular grade? 

Mrs. Oriver. Yes; I have a particular grade. I am teaching in 
the kindergarten. ? 

Mr. Sworr. About how many Japanese children do you have in 
your room? _ oo 3 | 
~ Mrs, Ontver. Well, I have between 18 and 25. 

Mr. Sworr., What are their ages? | 
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Mrs, Oriver. Ages between 44 and 6. 

Mr. Sworn. What has been your experience with regard to their 
habits and their studiousness ? 

Mrs, Ottver. I have found the Japanese children most desirable 
pupils; they are lovable and capable; and I have found also that 
their parents heartily cooperate in all the work and are very anxious 
that their children shall have all the very best educational advantages 
that can be given them; and from the schoolroom -my acquaintance 
with the Japanese has extended into the home, and then from the 
home into social circles. | 

Mr. Swore. Do you find in their homes that they have taken up the 
Amcrican standards of living? 

Mrs. Oxiver. I know of no one who has taken up the American 
standards of living more readily than the Japanese, and I find their 
chjldren, as I said before, are lovable and anxious to learn our 
standards. I go into their homes and. I am acquainted with the 
children from the time they are 44 to 18, and I am interested also 
in their clubs—we have a Japanese boys’ club and also a girls’ club. 
In the first place, I invited them to come into our home socially, in 
the evenings, and from that association we formed a boys’ club and 
also a girls’ club, and I meet the Japanese boys once a month and 
meet the Japanese girls every two weeks in the afternoons. 

Mr. Sworr. Is it your opinion, then, that this race can be as- 
similated ? ‘ 

Mrs. Oxiver. It certainly is. 7 

Mr. Sworr. Now, you mean from a racial standpoint, or socially ? 

Mrs. Oxtver. Socially, I see nothing in the Japanese children that 
would lead me to believe they can not assimilate everything that 
America has to give them. | | 
_ Mr. Sworr. You think they are really interested in our course of 
Instruction and in our American ideals and our institutions, do you? 

Mrs, Oxtver. Absolutely. Just take our Japanese boys and girls 
at high school—I never saw boys and girls show a more enthusiastic 
spirit. When they have a game they all throw their whole life into 


it and show the greatest enthusiasm. When they come to the club — 


they tell me about the game they have had, and I have been sur- 


prised at their enthusiasm and at how many were in that game. 


They give up everything for that game. 
Mr. Sworr. They have a very enthusiastic spirit? 
Mrs, Oxuiver. Absolutely. | 
_ Mr. Sworsr. Is it your experience that they have been interested 
In our history ? : 
Mrs, Ontver. I will tell you who their ideals arc: Washington, 
incoln, and Roosevelt. They are very patriotic. 
Mr. Sworr. You say you have visited the homes of many of these 
children ? | 
Mrs. Oxiver. Many of their homes, and I am very, very familiar 
with them, My acquaintance with the Japanese people began in the 
Schoolroom between. eight and nine years ago, and I have met them 
aily. I am more familiar with what is called Little Tokyo than 
any other part of the city. I have been in their homes many, many 
fmes during many years, and I have seen the different transitions 
and have seen the different nationalities as they came in and as they 
Passed out of our city. 


a 
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Mr. Sworr, The children you teach, after the day is over with do 
they go to the Japunese school ? 

Mrs. Oniver, Many of them do; after they are 6 years of age they 
vo to the Japanese school. : 

Mr. Sworr. You say they start at about 6. At what age do they 
leave off ¢ 

at Oniver. Many of them leave off when they enter the high 
School, 

Mr. Sworn. You don’t know anything about the course of instruc- 
tions carried on in the Japanese schools ¢ 

Mrs. Oniver. Yes; my observation has extended to that. I am 
quite familiar with one of the Japanese schools and one of the 
teachers, and sometimes they bring me Japanese books, and I see 
the pictures and ask them what is the meaning of such and such a 
character, and they will tell me the little story, perhaps, or a little 
fable, or whatever it is. And I should like also to tell you some 
instances—— 

Mr. Swovr. We would be very interested to hear them. 

Mrs. Ontver. At a time when the Boy Scouts were celebrating 
Roosevelt’s birthday by planting trees, you remember ? 

Mr. Sworr. Yes. 

Mrs. Oniver. There was some little obstacle in the way of the 
Japanese Boy Scouts taking part, and the club boys said, “ We will 
raise our own money ”—the toil of directors wanted to hold for 
a building lot the lot adjoining where we have our social gather- 
ings—and the boys said, “ We will raise our own money between 
us and plant a tree ourselves in the back yard,” and they did, and they 
planted a tree themselves, And one of the Japanese boys, one of 
our boys, observing a procession going by and noticing a man stand- 
ing there with his hat upon his head and noticing that he did not 
salute the flag, touched him on the arm and said, “ The flag is passing 
by,” and the man was so pleased that he offered him a quarter, and 
he said, “I can not take that, becanse I am a Boy Scout.” And I 
was very interested one day, in passing on the street, to hear a 
“ Rump-a-tum-tum, rump-a-tum-tum,” and I paused to see what was 
going on, and out stepped a little Japanese boy with an American 
flag, beating a drum, and behind him stepped a little fellow of 3 
with a flag also—they were playing soldier. And during the war 
with Germany they were just as anxious to defeat Germany as any- 
one, and they were very patriotic, and they know all our patriotic 
songs and ballads. They can sing our patriotic songs from begin- 
ning to end, every verse. — | , 

Mr. Swore. It shows that there is no obstacle in that respect to- 
the Japanese becoming assimilated ? 

Mrs, Oriver. No. - And, gentlemen, I should like to make a plea that 
the rights of citizenship of Japanese women and children be pre- 
served. I know of no more loyal citizens anywhere, and, gentlemen, 
I would like to say, from my association with them, that they are very 
courteous; they have a chivalry that we much admire, especially m 
these days when chivalry scems to be slipping away, it is most re- 
ene to find the chivalry with which you meet in those boys and 
girls. | ae 

Mr, Sworn. Is it your idea or not- that. immigration should be re- 
stricted ? | 
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_ Mrs. Oxrver. I believe immigration should be restricted, but I be- 
heve it should be applied to all nations, because I look on the United 
States as a vast school, founded on high ideals, and I believe we can 
only educate in small groups. I believe it is only possible to come in 
touch with them in small groups; I think it is very diflicult to reach 
the masses. And I was very interested in reading the account of 
Miss Vittum, when she was hers doing social work. She said there 
were 300,000 babies dying needlessly every year, and that shows we 
should do something to correct that condition, and when we open our 
gates and let everybody in, we are not going to be able to reach these 
masses. And then, I would like to refute another statement that has 
been made, and that is that the Japanese attend to no duty, attend to 
nothing in the way of duty. I should like to take the gentlemen down 
on Kast First Street—I am very familiar with that district; that was 
very unsightly formerly, with saloons on every corner and junk 
shops—and now I can take you down there and show you some modern 
nee and nice stores, and they have neat, clean streets to pass 
through. 

Mr. Swope. You have no objection to the Japancse at all? 

Mrs. Ontver. No; I have no objection to'them. It hurts me when a 
refined, cultured family is asked to move out of a house in a certain 
district. And this has been said by one of the opposition, that they 
goin groups. The Japanese people will not permit a college professor 
or his wife to go into little houses in this city, and I have known of 
college-bred men going into a store—and they fcel this very keenly— 
and the man in the store saying: “ Hello, John; what do you want?” 
And they come to America feeling that the Americans are highly 
educated people and people of culture, and they come here in order 
to get in touch with that; and they are disappointed when they re- 
ceive such treatment as that. | 

Mr. Swore. Is that all the statement you desire to make? 

Mrs. Ontver. I think that will be sufficient. 

Mr. Swore. Well, we are very much obliged to you. We will ex- 
cuse you. i Yn ca tas .t: 

(In connection with the testimony of the above witness, see photo- 
graphs forwarded under separate cover.) 


_ STATEMENT OF DR. J. L. POMEROY. 


Dr. Pomeroy, being first, duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Mr. Sworr. Give your name and address to the reporter. 

Dr. Pomeroy. Dr. J. L. Pomeroy, room 358, courthouse. 

Mr. Swore. Doctor, you are a city official, are you? 

Dr. Pomeroy. I am a county officer. 6 

Mr. Swors. You are a county officer? You are the county health 
officer ? so | Cay cae ee 

Dr. Pomeroy. Yes, sir.’ : Pa ee 

Mr. Sworre. How long have you been the county health officer? 

Dr. Pomeroy. A little over five years. 

Mr. Swors, A little over five years? 
_ Dr. Pomeroy. Yes, sir. Oe ere 

Mr. Sworr. You are a practicing physician, of'course? 

Dr. Pomeroy. Yes, sir. tes a 
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Mr. Sworr, T understand that you have some figures which you 
would li¥e to submit to the committee, and I would be very glad to 
hear from you, and any statement that you desire to make. 

Dr. Pomrnoy. During the last five years we have been engaged in 
colmpiling certain fivures relative to birth and distribution of certain 
races over the county, and as this matter concerned the distribution, 
this morning, of the J ‘upiunese in the county, I would L:ke to submit 
some charts. [Producing charts and tables which are filed as ex- 
hibits, but not printed herein, marked, respectively, “ Charts X, A, B, 
C, D, £, F, G, and H,” and “ Tables 1 and 2.”] 

First, we have here a chart showing the judicial townships of the 
county [referring to Chart X], and I have marked in color those 
districts as nearly as it is possible accurately to do so, showing one 
very essential fact. In these districts, namely, Burbank, Covina, FE] 
Monte, San Gabriel, Redondo, Gardena, Compton, and Long Beach, 
the results of the tabulation of the births for the rure.] district, or 
unincorporated district, of this area, show that there are more 
Japanese births through those districts than there are white births. 
Now, I have copies of these, if others of the committee would like to 
have them. 

Mr. Swore. Mr. Taylor isn’t here now. He will be here later. 

Dr. Pomeroy. I see. You see, one significant fact, of course, about 
that is this: When we consider the health problems of the rural dis- 
_ trict, we have to consider, first, the question of the language difficulty. 
We know practically nothing about the circumstances under which 
any of these births are taking place; we are unable to converse with 
these people; we don’t know whether all these births are really—or, 
you might say, belong to the people who claim them; we are unable 
to find out. The result, of course, is this: In many of the schools 
throughout the county, particularly one little school called “ Laguna 
Bell” out near Monte Bello, there are as many Japanese children in 
that school as there are white children. They present difficulties, in 
that they require more or less special time and treatment in regard 
to educational factors. The question of enforcement of law is closely 
‘connected with this point. I will come back to the law enforcement 
-question after submitting these charts showing the results of our 
‘study, further, on the percentage of white births for the State. —__ 
_- I would like to present here a chart, which is marked “A.” Thus 
‘shows what the perecentage of the total number of children born in 
California each year since and including 1910 were white, including 
‘Mexicans. It shows the steady and rapid decline from 96.1 in 1910 
‘to 90.6 in 1917, This amounts to a decline of 5.5 per cent, in the seven 
years, or 7.85 per cont for the decade at that rate. If this decline 
should continue at that rate, in 51 years, or 1968 A. D., only half the 
‘babies born in the Golden State would be white. | 

The next chart I would like to present (Chart B) shows in a strik- 
ing way the rapid increase in the percentage of Japanese births, con- 
trasted with the nearly stationery percentage of Negro births, The 
percentage of Japanese births increased from 2.24 per cent in 1910 
‘to 7.86 per cent in 1917, which means it more than tripled. The 1- 

crease for the decade would be 8.03 per cent, and at this rate it would 
be only 52 years, or 1969 A. D., when half the babies born in the State 
‘would be Japanese. Iam showing that this is not a local condition. 
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Mr. Sworsr.. Yes. 

Dr. Pomrroy. Chart C shows the actual birth rates per 1,000 of 
the respective Poe in California for the four principal races, 
viz, white (including Mexican), Japanese, Negro, and Chinese. ‘The 
1ates for 1910 are based on the United States census; those for later 
years on the racial population estimated by the arithmetical method. 
The birth figures are from the biennial reports of the State board 
of health. ‘The increase in the Japanese rate from 17.4 to 64 per 
1,000 population is very striking. The white rate shows a slight rise, 
from 13.7 in 1910 to 16.1 in 1913, but, as has already been remarked, 
this was probably due to more complete birth registration in 1913 
and thereafter. Since then the white birth rate has been stationary. 

Chart D has only a theoretical interest. It shows how very slowly 
the white population would increase without immigration, so that the 
rapidly increasing Japanese population would equal the white in the 
year 2002 A. D., or 83 years hence. By the year 2017 the Japanese 
population would double the white. T‘ortunately we can count on 
white immigration continuing. California has perhaps fewer white 
women of the child-bearing age than perhaps any other State in the 
Union, and the growth in population has been due in this State almost 
entirely to immigration. | 

Mr. Sworr. Now, just 1 moment, Doctor. Do you mean that you 
base those figures on the assumption that immigration would con- 
tinue at its present rate? Is that what you meant: 

Dr. Pomeroy. Yes; we, of course, naturally have taken that into 
consideration. 

Mr. Sworr. You figure the men and their wives as coming in all 
that time? | : 

Dr. Pomeroy... Yes. : : 

Mr. Sworr. If that were suspended, in your opinion, the per cent 
would decrease ? “4 | 

Dr. Pomeroy. Yes, sir. — | 

Mr. Sworr. That’s all right. Just a point I wanted to bring out. 

Dr. Pomeroy. Now, this Chart E takes into consideration the fact 
of which you are speaking. This shows the probable white and Jap- | 
anese populations of California, if the birth and death rates of those 
races remain the same as they wereiin the past few years. It sup- 
poses that there will be very little or no Japanese immigration, but 
that their present birth rate of over 50 per 1,000 continues. It also 
assumes that the annual increase of the white population, which is 
chiefly due to immigration, will remain about the same. The result 
is that the Japanese popnienen would equal the white in a little over 
a century, viz, in 2024 A. D. Oe ee 

Now, these charts; for instance, G. It simply shows the decline 
from 96 to 98—whatever that is there—of the white births in the 
State, It is just a graphic chart showing that. 

Chart M is a tabulation and a graphic representation of the birth 
rates by race in this county; that 1s, taking the entire county of 
Los Angeles. The figures are quite evident there as to what has 
happened here. . | _ - | 7 

In 1910 the percentage of Japanese births for the whole county 
was 2.3, In 1918 it was 9.8. It goes from 2.3 to 9,8.. The white 
decline is from 96.1 to 89. ; : a. 
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Summing up, for the last five years, in the county rural district the 
Japanese births rose from 19 to 28 per cent, a total gain for Los 
Angeles County of 9 per cent. At the same time, the white births 
dechned from 66 per cent of the total to 52 per cent. I am now 
speaking of the purely agricultural ahen population of the county, im 
the rural district—a decline of 14 per cent in the white births. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 Japanese births occurred in the ruril districts of 
the county during the last five years—a geod sized city. 

Now, the next—I don’t think it is necessary for me to expatiate on 
the significance of these figures, except to say that the tendency at 
the present time is more and more to the decline of the birth rate, 
especially among our white people, on account of economic condi- 
tions and many other things which it isn’t necessary to go into now; 
but since the soil of the rural districts is of immense importance, and 
since all these children can hold the ownership of that soil in fee 
simple, I think the fact should be of great importance, since this dis- 
trict here is, of course, of immense importance, from the standpoint 
of its fertility. ‘The Japanese, many of them, claim in many of their 
pamphlets that they take over only land which is barren. ‘That isn’t 
the case, as you will note if you consider the chart which I have here 
[referring to Chart X]. I have outlined those districts in yellow on 
this chart, and those districts are the most fertile districts in the 
county. <All of those 3,000 children can, under the law, obtain abso- 
Jute pussession of that property. 

Mr. Sworr. You view that increase of births among the Japanese 
as alarming, then, do you? 

Dr. Pomeroy. I certainly do. 

Mr. Sworr. I notice you have marked off several judicial townships 
here—for instance, Burbank, Covina, San Gabriel, ete.—and say the 
birth rate in those townships exceeds ours? 

Dr. Pomeroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. Does the Japanese population also exceed the Amer- 
ican in those districts? | 

Dr. Pomeroy. No; it docs not; but the percentage. 

Mr. Sworr. The percentage? 

Dr. Pomeroy. You see—I will state it this way: Remember, now, 
this point, there are, of course, some incorporated cities in these town- 
ships. 

Mr. Swore. Yes. 

Dr. Pomeroy. Which, in this chart, I have not taken into consid- 
eration, because our figures all refer to the rural district. I am deal- 
ing with this problem as an agricultural district in that chart. They 
refer to the country district, not improved property. Now, there 
are actually more babies being born im that district among the 
Japanese than the whites; the excess in some districts is very high. 
It would require considerable analysis, but we could compile those 
figures for you. But the point is there are actually more Japanese 
babies born, for instance, in the vicinity of Redondo than there are 
white babies. Why? Because it is a typical agricultural section, and 
the land is all occupied by Japanese. 

Mr. Sworr. Have you visited the homes of these Japanese settlers? 

Dr. Pomuroy. Yes, sir; a great many of them, 
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Mr. Sworr. How do yon find these homes? Do they appear to be 
adopting the American standards in these homes or living a purely 
oriental life? - : 

Dr. Pomeroy. Most of them are practically camping. In very few 
instances have they made any attempts at modern sanitation, even. 

Mr. Sworr. Do you think the Japanese can become good American 
citizens, aS a race? | 

Dr. Pomeroy. That is an extremely broad question. 

_ Mr. Sworer. Yes; I understand. | 

Dr. Pomeroy. The question is—perhaps I could answer it in this 
way: I do not believe that the Japanese are capable of absorbing our 
American ideals of things. I believe that once a Japanese always a 

Japanese. I believe that, back of their superficial treatment of us, 
they have an absolute belief that Japan is over all. | 

Mr. Sworsr. Now, does that apply to those born in this country, or 
only to those who come in? is 

r. Posturoy. I don’t think that those who are born here will have | 
quite that viewpoint, although it is too early to say. I have met ’ 
very few who have lived in this country long enough to judge. 

Mr. ‘Sworr. You are well posted on this question. What are your ° 
views as to immigration? Do you believe it should be or should not 
be restricted? Do you believe that they should be further excluded, 
or do you believe that they should be permitted to come in, as under 
present conditions? - | 

Dr. Pomeroy. I believe Japanese labor should be excluded from 
this country. JI believe the restriction should apply only to labor. 

I see no reason why a true professional class should not have the 
privilege of coming here; but from the standpoint, as we sce it here 
in some districts in the county, where you can travel 5 miles and 
not mect a white person, I believe we would be justified in excluding 
it. I would like to illustrate one or two other things on which I base 
my opinion. I would Jike to present our difliculties relative to the |. 
food profiteering. The Japanese are now producing about 85 per - 
cent of our vegetable products in this county—that means straw-" 
berries, lettuce—all kinds of garden truck. Now, gentlemen, public’ ' 
health to-day is largely based on education, We are gradually trying, . 
to get away from the strictly police method of enforcing law—arrest~ -. 
ing a man and putting him in jail is an expensive proposition to‘’ 
the community as a whole; it not only taxes the pepe for keepinge 
him in jail, but it also tends to make a criminal ont of hun. We 
have food inspectors; but we can’t educate these people really on 
true modern methods of handling this food produced; we can’t tallx 
their language; they have a peculiar reserve that the oriental seemg - 
to have in him, and you can’t tell whether he is going to doa thing — , 
or not, and we have found out by practical experience that, generally, : 
heisnotgoingtodothat.. » © : «|... be han 
' Now, in onder to make this point clear the immigration officials} 
who have investigated and made physical examinations claim that; 
anywhere from 20 to 30 per cent of the orientals are infested with cer-: , 
tain forms of worms—intestinal worms. If they ever get a foothold ; 
in this climate, they will become a serious menace, because of the 
character of our climate and soil. We have been seriously concerned | 
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with that. We have also been seriously concerned with the avidity 
with which these Japanese farmers want to get sewage to irrigate 
with, and I would like to tell you a little bit of our experience at the 
Pasadena sewer farm. ‘There is a sewer farm ont here near Ailam- 
bra, at which 1s disposed all sewage from Pasadena and some other 
adjacent cities. ‘This sewage passes through a tank, which merely 
liquifies the sewage; it does not change it or sterilize the poisonous 
matter in it whatever. The State law permits the use of that sewage 
under certain conditions for farming purposes. The conditions are, 
first, that it shall not be used on any food products eaten raw—straw- 
berries, lettuce, and things of that sort; second, that it should not be 
used on certain other produce—tomatoes, cauliflower, cabbage, and 
things of that sort—vithin 30 days of the time it is to be sent to 
the market. We have been very much concerned with the fact that 
the Japancse—a man by the name of T. Okomoto got o lease on 
part’ of the land there in that sewer farm. He was instructed by 
myself, the State officials, and the city engineer of the city of Pasa- 
dena regarding the restrictions under the law as to the use of that 
material. 

T noted last year—or, rather, in 1918—there was a sudden increase 
of typhoid fever in that district. We have had a remarkably low 
rate of typhoid fever in this county; it is less than 4 per hundred 
thousand, which is less than the city of New York, and for a great 
rural district we consider it very remarkable. It jumped up last 
year, and we found that of the 28 cases which we investigated 6 of 
them had occurred among the Japanese and 5 had resided in the gen- 
eral district surrounding this sewer farm, and 1 was at the house of 
the farmer himself, within a few hundred yards of the sunk hole. 
And when I went out there to investigate that on the 29th day of 
July I found 3 or 4 Japanese swashing around in sewage and then 
picking the berries and taking them to market with their feet and 
everything wet from the sewage. We caused the arrest of these 
Japanese. The case drifted along and drifted along until finally we 
had a now warrant procured again this year on new evidence, and wo 
had Mr, Okomoto up at the justice court in Alhambra just about a 
month or so ago. Now, Mr. Okomoto was convicted and fined the 
sum of $150 and 90 days in jail. The jail sentence was remitted, 
provided he would carry out the rules and regulations. Under tho 
circumstances we felt warranted in putting a quarantine on this 

lant, , | 
Now, gentlemen, here is a significant fact: In spite of the fact 
that this man was under a probationary sentence; in spite of the 
fact that we had a guard there; in ‘spite of the fact that we 
had telegraphed the State board of health and gotten every legal 
restriction we possibly could—we got evidence; we have the re- 
ceipts here; our food inspector is here—that a shipment of ber- 
ries was gotten off of that ranch and sold to the Boss Bros. 
- Cafeteria to be eaten raw. Not only that, but I took the matter up 
with the city authorities of the city of Pasadena to see if we coul 
break this lease, and we have a written letter from the city authori- 
tics of Pasadena stating that Mr. Okomoto would be off this ranch 
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on the Ist of July. We went out there the other day to see what the 
conditions were, and found he is now planting potatoes and docsn’t 
intend to ect out until the Ist of January, although he had told the 
city officials that under the circumstances he was willing to get out. 
Not only that, but he is getting the use of sewage all over southern 
California. I haven’t the documentary evidence, but I understand 
that with Fullerton and Orange and various other cities in the south 
he is getting contracts for the use of sewage. | 

Mr. Sworr. Do you consider that an isolated case, merely, or a 
characteristic of the race? 

Dr. Pomeroy. The point with me is, we are not organized to 
supervise people by military methods, and if we are going to permit 
sewage to be used under conditions and are-going to prevent men 
from violating those conditions, we will have to get out a military 
company to enforce our health regulations. 

- Mr. Sworr. Your idea is, then, they don’t follow the American 
standards of business ? . | 

Dr. Pomeroy. They don’t unless they are absolutely made to do 
so, and if it is a question of a dollar, as I have already shown, they 
will slip out a carload of stuff right under your nose. Now, the 
point is this: We feel a responsibility to our people here to protect 
them from disease. Americanism is based on a spirit of cooperation. 
You ask me the question, “Can these people be Americanized?” 
Why, we will all be dead before we Americanize them. I ‘had a 
reputation of being a successful health officer, but I have pretty — 
near given it up in the case of this ranch out here, unless we go. 
and dynamite those people out of there. It seems to me a case of 
that sort. We could multiply instances, but there is an illustration 
that I would be very glad to take your committee right out there and 
show you the situation. We are not opposed to the use of sewage 
under certain restrictions—that isn’t the idea at all—but we do feel 
this way: Shall the taxpayers of this county maintain a great force 
of operatives, detectives, and police, secret service, and everything 
of ial kind, and pay for it, in order to permit somebody to use 
sewage ? | > 

Mi Taytor. Well, wouldn’t a solution of that matter, Doctor, 
be to discontinue the use of sewage? _ — ; 

Dr. Pomenoy. We couldn’t do it for one man; and, of course, mind 
you, I am an executive officer. I don’t determine policies at all; I 
simply execute the law, and, in expressing my difficulties, I feel that 
they are fundamental; that 1s, that with these people we feel we can’t 

et back to that scheme. The minute we go out here and arrest a 
Japanese he has got a lawyer within 10 minutes, nearly, and right 
away begins the question of dicker and barter, and everything of the 
kind, until you wonder who is running this section anyway. The 
average American citizen, after an officials says, “ That is » condition 
where public health is in question, you know,” why he says, “ Yes; 
we don’t want to spread disease, or anything of that sort.” 
~ Mr. Tayror. Do you think that action of the Japanese in question 
was due to his lack of understanding or to plain, downright defiance ? 

Dr. Pomeroy. I think it was plain, downright defiince. Further- 

more, on a ranch belonging to the same man we found that during 
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this typhoid scare there were several cases of sickness there. When 
I first went to the place, I was met, for instance, by a woman. 
suid. “Are any of the people here sick ¢? “Oh, no; nobody sick here.” 
“Well, Lam going to look around.” T looked around, and I found 
three men in bunks in the bunkhouse, and afterwards found out 
that all three of them had typhoid fever. I got an interpreter—this 
is the same outlit—and explained carefully about the sanitation, just 
as plain as aman could, Penid. “ You must not ship any strawberries 
off this ranch. ‘The next day when I went out there they were again 
picking strawberries, and IT had to go to work and put a guard on 
there and put up a quarantine sign, Mr, Kirkpatrick, the county 
food inspector, is here, and T would be glad if you would permit him 
to show you any records of this case—Jonathan Kirkpatrick. 

Mr. ‘Vaytor. Have you covered the case pretty thoroughly your- 
self ¢ 

Dr, Pomeroy, I have covered the main points that I thought were 
of importance. 

Mr. ‘lay ton. Now, if there is anything else you would like to sub- 
mit in the way of a supplemental statement you can present it and 
file it as an exhibit to your testimony. 

Mr. Pomeroy. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Sworr. We are very much obliged to you, Doctor, for your 


statement. -_ 
(The following additional statement was furnished to the official 


reporter by the said witness, Dr. J. L. Pomeroy :) 
ARE THE JAPANESE AN ASSET OR A LIABILITY TO LOS ANGELES COUNTY? 


This is a problem for the farming communities largely, but first we must 
have information of the subject. Records compiled by the county heulth oflicer 
show that in the past flve years there have been 2,264 births among the Japa- 
nese in the unincorporated districts, which represents 27 per cent of the total 
births for the entire district. More striking, however, is the fact that the 
Japanese births rose from 19 per cent of the total births to 28 per cent in the 
last five years, a gain of 9 per cent. Also, duirng this sume period the per- 
centage of white births fell from 66 per cent of the totul to 52 per cent of the 
total, a loss of 14 per cent. 

In certain districts of the county there are now actually more Japanese 
births than white births. It is a political and special problem of great impor- 
tance to surmise what the future holds in store for these districts. 

The districts where the Japanese are most prolific are as follows: In the 
Redondo-Gardena-Moneta district, in the Montebello-Belvedere district, in the 
Covina district, in the El Monte district, and in the vicinity of Long Beach and 
San Gabriel cities. 

Owing to the fact that the Japanese are handling such large quantities of 
foodstulfs, most of which is enten raw, the passage of strict ordinances govern- 
ing the sanitation on the farms and at the food stores is contemplated. 

The rural districts of the county have had a marvelous record in regard to 
typhoid fever, which is n good index to sanitary conditions, During the five 
years last past two have entirely been free from deaths from thig disease. 
During 1919, however, typhoid fever showed a slight increase, and this wis 
traced to several cases among the Japanese. 

It is the intention of the board of supervisors to have the situation in regard 
to sanitation carefully watched during the coming fiscal year. 


J. L. Pomeroy. Jf. D., 
County Health Officer. 
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PFive-ycar tabulation of Japanese births—Reogistration districis, Los Anyeles 


Counly, Calif." , 

District. 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 | Total. 
DEAS Oooo aici Sa wh Mae asi cea ps otavas Sera hee crass vic swe 10 3 3 1 1 1K 
BOIVOGCEG ooo es sf ca tateuheGlueeaes aselediesies obese 63 S6 61 40 25 275 
DATOS likes oc foie ctcateucogiack ius cennekeueenreeced 12 12 10 3 15 52 
TSG VOT) DUIS oie cites os oe oe deals ao Gans eareeiesebeSotes 8 10 6 5 6 35 
COMPU ON Se dindceesn clue sSacdaneiaddeaseawaddaaexees 3 6 5 6 15 + 34 
COVIN Nc nase ee oars eo tee een eye ee ene ATC 39 + 44 + 44 18 28 173 
DOWNCY os casino ae etweesadinws tauutneieneoe se aaseceese 2 3 1 Ol eéawaac 8 
FOL BT OM so wis veces oan eiale vabcus ovekeeeeecaasteeuns 20 +- 24 + 48 + 5l + 36 179 
CELOTI GANIC 265 ooo cre sg Ve el gia ws pened Sects Sema eie ares 8 + 24 1 2 53 
Huntington Park. 2.0.0.0... cee cence enecccececcces 8 9 13 27 14 71 
TABI WOO ei seaoe f  Sese sae ie wea wanaeue oes 7 13 10 ) 13 §2 
PGUCASIOE 303.53 bsunee ea uensalsceeteeeasteueee et 2 Oooececes 4 2 1+ 
Long Beach. ................000- Sa tate acc RA iach! 6{| +31} +38] +38] +38 141 
MONT OVER o2c:is decerewaecuciie te wade ae Bocedeusceschtwaees 7 2 1 18 
ING WA icici tak ae ce tamed ae Geah ast taern Uleae eae tame | Ie Pera 2 3 
Norwalk. 2.2... ec e cece eoetcksiweeees aieceSOala Siew a Ges owe 4 4 9 7 18 42 
PalmiG alee wcssckcsetacugvitosasvaceeceaue cies eemsewacs| Sa Gameweled cues en eee 7 Aa EN See 2 
PaSRGeng fo ese os ens cate alas cee tee ceans Qo] . 8 13 7 5 42 
OMOGDN Ecc issn wae deca nak Shed osed cae Skew eb ewtes eees 2 1 2 4 14 
Redondo Beach... 2. ccc cece ewe ccc c cece cece ccces + 145 | +118} + 189] +151 | + 159 762 
Sale CO abrieliics eset reece cee Conese oahes 35 + 29 + 36 1 18 130 
SGN MONICA. « os0dou tsetse su be Raluwes Save miveosae eects 15 + 18 + 13 + 11 +5 62 
WEES ote it ectacn Sumit oh eoeteiete out Leek Ganwe ates ll 15 4 45 
WIDER oo oc hs oe a tera chad cinco kb cd GrStwihrceel ud endcsien 3 il 6 7 7 34 

Soldiers’ Home... 2.0... . ccc ccc cece ween ccc ceccccccece aeveacotuns 2 Bl a ceseGde| putes te 
TG bales diu dis aidecancct badhawcd Vacceccbuwd cows | 417; 475] S541/ 413] 418] 2,264 


1 This tablo, snowing the Japanese births by districts over the county, represents pure unincorporated 
territory. ‘The reduction in some districts such as Belvedere in the number of births, means that cer- 
tain territory in this rural district has been taken into an incorporated city. Asthe data, unfortunately, 
does not come to the health office from these cities, we can not correct this figure. The plus sign (+) means 
that there are more Japanese births in this territory than there are white births. 1t is almost impossible 
to estimate the population of the Japanese in the rural districts. From figures compiled for tle entire 
county, we believe the birth rate per thousand to be pretty close to 64 for the entire district. 


Births by race and year. 


1919 | Total. 


White eetevee eres weaerecereeere eer evcerercnr 776 4,761 
SOVANCSE od cacuveveevexieass puGericcwweceatesa ena seeeuus 418 | 2, 264 
Mexican. © OP ererseoveee ee Oecere Coraeresresrarseoes 276 1, 236 


Other 


eeeevnoer 


STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE K. HOME. 


Mr. Home being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Mr. Taytor. Will you please state your age? . 

Mr. Homr. Forty-one years of age. 9. | . 

Mr. Taytor. You are chief of police of the city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Homer. Chief of police of the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Tayror. How long have you been occupying that position ? 

Mr, Home. One year. | aie, 8 es 

Mr, Tayztor. Were you a member of the police force before you 
became chief? | 

Mr, Hoar. About seventeen and a half years. 

Mr, Taytor. Seventeen and a half years? . 

Mr, Womr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tayton. Of this city? 

Mr, Hose. Of this city. 
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Mr. Tayror. Of course, you have had occasion to observe the 
Japanese people in the city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Hos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ‘Tayror. Will you please state to the committee your conclu- 
sions as to their tendencies to commit crime in comparison with the 
white people or other foreign races that are here in Los Angeles?! _ 

Mr. Home. I think it would be about on a par. 

Mr. ‘Tayron. About on a part 

Mr. Tlome. I think so. 

Mr. Tayror, About how many Japanese have you in Los Angeles, 
Chicl? 

Mr. Home. There are probably about six or seven thousand right 
in os Angeles City, and radiating from Los Angeles City probably 
between twenty and thirty thousand, I should judye, in the county. 

Mr. Tayvon. Are they segregated here? 

Mr. Home. Pretty well; yes. We have a Japanese colony along 
north of First and east of Las Angeles Streets. It runs up close to 
Chinatown and takes in about an area of six blocks. 

Mr. Tayvor. Do you find, Chief, that they are making any efforts 
to Americanize—those that are here in Los Angeles—or assimilate 
with our people? I mean by that, do you find that they are adopting 
our customs and habits and standards of life, or are they continuing 
to practice oriental customs? 

Mr. Home. That’s rather a hard question to answer. They are 
becoming more or less able to speak the language and able to conduct 
business, but it does not seem to me that they are becoming citizens 
or becoming with any particular allegiance to our country. 

Mr. Tayior. Do they seem to be interested in our institutions! 

Mr. Homer. Only as it affects them and their betterment. I don’t 
sce that 1t is so from a standpoint of helping the United States any. 

Mr. Taytor. What class of business are the Japanese who are bere 
in the city engaged in? 

Mr. Hoar. Well, most all businesses—gardening and commercial 
businesses among themselves; they run little stores—fruit stores— 
and there are quite a number of them engaged in produce of all kinds. 
rae are pretty well in all businesses, all classes of business. 

Mr. Taytor. Do you find many of them industrial workers? 

Mr. Hos. Very few of them. : 

Mr. Tayror. Most of them are truck gardeners? 

Mr. Hoare. Most of them are truck gardeners, yes; or similar lines 
of work. =. | , | 

Mr. Taytor. There has been a tendency on the part of 1 good many 
people to leave the farms and the truck gardens in recer.t years, has 

there not? : : eo 3 
_ Mr. Hom. I wouldn’t think so. 4 
~ Mr. Taytor. Do you consider that they are filling a want here © 

your county; that is, that they are supplying o need that otherwise — 

would not be met ? - | oO 

Mr. Hone. No; I feel that they are rather usurping one. 
Mr. Taytor. You think if the Japanese were not here cultivating | 
the truck gardens, ‘that the white man would cultivate them an 
would produce in equal quantities? 
Mr. Hoss. Undoubtedly so, | 
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Mr. Taytor. Then you don’t think he is an economic necessity 2 

My. Homr. I do not. 

Dee Taytor. Now, was there anything further you would like to 
state! 

Mr. Home. Nothing at all; no, sir. 

Mr. Tayzor. If you would like to supplement our statement later 
on, in the next day or two, will you prepare it and file it? 

Mr. Hose, I will be very glad to do so. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JONATHAN KIRKPATRICK. 


Mr. Kirkpatrick, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 
| Mr. Taytor. Did you hear the doctor’s testimony a minute ago 
[referring to Dr. Pomeroy]? , 

Mr. Kirkpatrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tayrtor. Now, omitting the testimony of the same character 
that he gave, will you please give such additional testimony as will 
enlighten the committee on this situation ? 

ne. Krrxevatrick. Well, as to this individual case of the sewer 
farm, I wish to state that this man was repeately warned, not only in 
i “nplish, which he speaks very fluently, but also it was caused to be 
told to him in J apanese. I also went to his attorney, who also com- 
municated with him, so he understood it thoroughly. He shipped 


from there four carloads, two carloads of which T have the record, | 


and turned it over to Mr. Winslow, the Federal pure food man. One 
car went to River Bros., in Kansas City, and one—that’s River Bros., 
in Chicago, I believe. ‘This rhubarb that was sent out. 

Mr. Taytor (interrupting). We don’t think there is any question 
of this particular case. We don’t dispute it at all, and corroborative 

evidence wouldn’t be worth anything to the committee. 

Mr. Kirxratrick. I merely wanted to bring out the point that he 
had been repeatedly warned. | 

Mr. Taytor. We have no doubt about that. 

Mr. Kirxratrick. I also wish to state: Here is the record of my 


criminal docket here, and 12 of the last 30 cases a we have are 


against Japanese engaged in food lines. 
r. Taytor. Well, 30 cases of what, now? 

Mr. Krexrarnicr. Of br eaking the ‘food laws of this State. 

Mr. Taytor. Is that confined to this county? 3 

Mr. Kirrparricn. Yes, sir; the rural districts not inside of any 
incorporated city. These were rural stores, These rural stores 
handled to a very large degree things nape from Japan—things 
that are very interesting. 

Mr. Taytor. Now, you say 12 out of 30. ‘What 3 is the ercentage 
of Japs engaged in this business, as compared with the Americans, 
the whites? 

Mr, Keno From an estimate, a fair estimate, I should 
judge about 10 per cent. 

Mr. Taytor. About 10 per cent? 

Mr. Kirxvatricx. About 10 percent. __ | 

Mr. Taytor. Then the percentage of violation i is : very high? 

Mr. Kirxrarnics, Yes; the percentage of violation is very high. 
One thing is that i is almost impossible, in a-Japanese restaurant, to 


j 
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keep a Japanese from keeping his meat—going and buying perfectly 
good meat at a store and then keeping it in his ice box till, what he 
says, itis tender, ‘They tell me the reason they do that is that over in 
Japan it is customary to Jeave it till they can pull the bones out of 
it. Over hero mn this country we don’t do that. I don't know that 
that’s true in Japan, but I have been merely told that by Japanese. 
But they will buy the cheaper cuts of meat, in the J.panese res- 
taurants, and keep them in the ice box, where the refrigeration is 
only partial, until it gets tender. That’s for their stews, and so on, 
and so forth. I have to continually watch those ice boxes. And, as 
Dr. Pomeroy brought out, we don’t want to have to place police 
protection xround these places in order to have them live up to the 
revulations, but it should be a question of honor. We are trying to 
educate them. ‘These men do not understand our language, but r go 
to a good Japanese stenorrapher—of which there are a great many 
in town—and I go into the office and pay her 25 cents at she writes 
anything I tell her to. Of course, I don’t know what she writes; I 
don’t know whether she writes what I tell her to or not, but I sup- 
pose she does. A great many questions are coming up continually, 
and I have gone to them wit se things in Japanese, so they will 
thoroughly understand what is required of them, and then they will 
say, “ Yes; yes,” and then don’t do it.- As, for instance, in the road- 
side stand between here and the beach. We require in this State that 
berries and other things as are commonly eaten raw be protected 
from flies, dust, and other contaminating things. I have gone along 
there and told these J aps, and also given them the statements in writ- 
ing, in the Japanese language, to keep that covered up with glass 
or with a net or fly protection of some sort or other, or have a 
large electric fan blowing over them, because there is electricity 
in all those stands. The word we use there is “ Hioku,” which 
means “ flies.” It is a Japanese word—TI have learned a number of 
them. And they will see what I mean and go and buy a net and put 
it on, and then you go on down and come back in about two hours 
and it is not only off of there—which might have been blown off by 
the wind—but it is folded up and put in the back room. 

Mr, Tarvor. In its final analysis, Mr. Kirkpatrick, you really be- 
lieve the Japanese don’t have any understanding-or appreciation of 
our methods? 

Mr. Kmxrarricx. They understand it jolly well, but the minute 
they cover that up they see the people passing, and their attitude is, 
“Go on and arrest me; I make $100 before I get into court; I don’t 
care.” He runs a risk of getting caught once in a while and having 
to pay a $10 or $15 fine, and the judges are always easy on them 
because they are Japanese and they think they don’t understand. 

: Mr, Taytor. Now, here in your city and throughout your county, 
«=e the Japanese the only ones who do that? | 
. Mr. Irxrarnicr, Well, now, I don’t wish to leave the impression 

that the Japs are the only ones to do that; Italians do this same 
me but you don’t have to teach an Italian a lesson but one time. 
r. Tarror. If that report gets out on them it looks like that 
would reduce the popularity of their wares. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, They will resort to methods of fertilization that 

no other race will to produce big berries and big/fruit,.and people 
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will buy them. The tomato industry—I will call your attention to 
this, and I would be glad to show you some pictures and other things 
in connection with it. : 

dr, Taytor. We would be glad to have you file them as an exhibit 
to your testimony. 

Mr. Kimxratricx. We went out with Mr. J ones, of the Federal De- 
partment of Justice, on that. I discovered it first, and he was de- 
tailed to go out with me, and we found the Japaneso repeatedly, all 
. over the county, would pick tomatoes and throw them in the lot and 
plow them under, and we found. canneries which had been running a 
24-hour day, in three shifts, shut down, and one of them is the largest 
single tomato cannery west of the Mississippi. They can a great 
many tomaties, and when these tomatoes were plowed under they had 
to shut down, and they went to these Japs and made them a Liberal 
price, and they said, “No,” and last year the price at the platform 
was $8 a ton, and this year they are demanding $20 flat; it don’t make 
any difference. what the grade of tomato is. I had three other men 
with me from the canneries, thinking it might be some trouble be- 
tween them and the Japs—the Japs had entire charge of the tomato 
industry, so far as I know, last year—and we went out there in the 
field and talked to them about it and told them the canneries were 
shut down because they couldn’t get tomatoes, and they said they 
wouldn’t take less than $20, and they showed us some sort of a con- 
tract they had with the California Tomato Growers’ Association, I 
believe they call themselves, that they would not sell for less than 
$20, and right there before us the cannery men offered $14 for the 
Early Annas—those are the soft or graded tomato that are used to 
make purée,.and things of that kind—they offered them $14 for that 
and $18 for the Stones, and they absolutely refused it and continued 
to plow them underneath. I think the great trouble is that they are 
allowed to enter into contract and dominate our prices of agricultural 
products here, and they do just what they please. doe 

Now, as to one other thing I want to touch on, if you don’t mind. 
The words “ Boos Bros.” has been used here, and I want to say in 
justification of Boos Bros. on those blackberries that they got: They 
had a special permit to use these blackberries under certain con- 
ditions, or under a guard, to be shipped to a cannery, where they 
are sterilized for at least 30 minutes at a temperature greater than 
800° I", in a retort, so consequently they are thoroughly sterilized. 
They took them that way to a cannery and then shipped them to the 
L. re Cold Storage Co., and Boos Bros. bought these, I believe, in 
absolute ignorance and took them to their place of ‘business.’ I have 
the letter from them stating that they, bought them ‘at the L, A. Ice 
& Cold Storage Co. thinking that ‘they were getting [producing 

npers|—these are the receipts here. That letter is a circular letter, 
believe, from them, daa i I would like to keep that for a per- 
manent record in.my file. I’ would like to have you read it. You 
see, there at the cannery they are only worth 10 cents a pound, and 
at this time they.were worth 20 cents for 12 ounces wholesale price 
when sold otherwise. So that illustrates the point I intended to raise 
in connection with the matter. I think that the greatest objection 
is due to the fact that they are getting planted firmly in our ou 
here, and it is getting to be a vastly dillicult; problem, more so (han 
the Negro was in the South, where I came from. | 
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Mr. Ana You think the methods of the Japanese are domi- 
nating é 

Mr. Nirkrarricn, Just let me tell you in regard to the poor white 
farmer competing with the Japanese: The poor white farmer has a 
certain standard of living, as we call it—American; he tries to keep 
his wife at home and to give his children the moral and physical 
stamina necessary, The dapanese people come over here, and their 
fuimily go out there and work in the felis, and even the babies go, 
too, cai aiey keep the babies right out there in the fields while the 
mother is working—picking blackberries or strawberries, or what- 
ever the case may be. They carry the whole family out there to 
work. Even a child 6 years old is right out there helping, carrying 
the trays backward and forward and helping every other way there 
on the farm. The white farmer, in order to compete with hin, will 
have to give up his American methods and go down to that primitive 
method where all work in the field together, and that will stop the 
education of the children in the farming districts of the white people, 
and the white people will have to starve to death or get off the farm— 
they can not compete. 

Mr. Tayxor. You find—that is what I was about to mention—that 
the Japanese can live on a grent deal less than the white man. 

Mr. Kirxpatrick. Yes; he can live on infinitely less; and then, 
again, he ships over from sa ae his dried fish, and all variety of 
things intensely interesting, I must admit, go into the Japanese 
stores—stuff that looks like driftwood; just about as hurd—every- 
thing from shrimp to whale, and all manner of seaweed, shipped 
over here dry, and produced very cheap over there; and they sell 
everything salable and live on the trash. 

Mr. Taytor. Now, Doctor, we are very much obliged to you. Ii 
you would like to make a supplemental statement touching any 
feature of this Japanese investigation, would you prepare it and 
file it? 

Mr. Kirkpatrick. I want it distinctly understood, gentlemen, that 
I have no prejudice against the Japanese as a people; it is only when 
they encroach upon our Americanism that I object. . . 


STATEMENT OF MR. EARL 8. PARKER. 


Mr, Parker, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 
Mr. Taytor. Give the stenographer your name. 
Mr. Parxer. Earl S. Parker. : 
Mr. Taytor. You live in Los Angeles, do you, Mr. Parker? 
Mr. Parser. Yes, sir, | 7 ns 3 
‘Mr.. Taytor.. How long have you lived here? , 
Mr. Parker. About six years, with the exception of a short ume 
I vas over in Japan and Siberia during the war. | 
’ Mr, Tayztor. What business are you in here? © : 
_ Mr. Parken. Teacher in the Manual Arts High School. 
Mr. Taytor. You say you spent some time in Siberia and Japan! 
Mr. Parker. A short time; yes, sir—about six months. | 
Mr. ‘Taytor. Six months thero? | ant oo | 
. Mr. Parxer. I was six months gone from here; not quite that 
long in those countries. I was six or eight, weeks injJapan, and the 
rest of the time in Siberia. 3 
— 
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Mr, Taytor. You were over there merely as a tourist ? 

Mr. Parker. No, sir; I went in the war service, with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. | 

Mr. Tayror. War service? 

Mr. Parken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taytor. Have you been teaching in the city schools of the 
aty of Los Angeles six years? 

fr. Parker. No; I haven’t been teaching all that time. This is 
my fourth year teaching. | 

Mr. Tayxtor. You have made a study of the Japanese question 
here in California? 

Mr. Parker. To a considerable extent. 

Mr. Tayror. Will you please give the committee the benefit of 
your experience and observation of the Japanese? es 

Mr. Parker. I have prepared some charts, gentlemen, showing 
certain things in connection with the population and the land ques- 
tion, and I have also prepared quite an extensive statement which I 
would like to read to you, and I have cut out certain things after 
the hearing last night, and added certain other things, and it isn’t 
exactly in shape to hand to the stenographer, but I will get the data 
in shape and take it up with him later. I have arranged with him 
to take care of this for me when I can arrange it. 

Before starting this I would lke to make one statement in a pre- 
liminary way to you gentlemen regarding the difficulty that we who 
feel at all friendly toward our alien citizens have in getting any 
considerable number of people to come here and testify as we know 
a vreat many of them feel. You remember last night I asked one 
question 

Mr, Tayrronr (interrupting). There is one thing that I would like 
to make clear now, and that is that we are not trying to take a census 
of those in California who favor the Japanese and those against 
him. If we did, of course, it would be a 5-year job. What we are 
trying to do is just to get the facts as they bear on the Japanese 
question. - . ' 

Mr. Parxer. I just wanted to tell you one thing 

Mr, Taytor, I would like to complete this. From witnesses who 
are in the best position to know. _—s, EP a 

Mr. Parker. Do you want the statement from me? 

Mr. Tartor. Yes. I suggest, if you would like, that you rewrite 
your statement and hand it to the stenographer, and Iet him include 
it as the rest of your testimony in the case. , . 

(The statement of this witness was afterwards dictated to the 
official reporter, and is here set out:) | : | 
In appearing before you, I shall presume to speuk only for myself I know 
that thousands in California feel much the same as I do, but on account of the 
side of this question which I propose to present being the unpopular sie, they 
prefer to keep quiet. Only a few days ago the president of one of our largest 
corporations told me he was opposed to the radical measures adyocated by 
Senator Phelan and others, but he did not want to appear before you, for he 
is a landowner and leases to the Japanese, and this would give Senator Phelan 
a chance to make unkind and uncomplimentary remarks about him. 

Gentlemen, I have always regretted that I was unable to own a piece of land 
in what is to me the grentest State in the Union, but if the possession of moncy 
and land would make me afraid to stand up and speak for what I believe to be 


right, God helping me, I hope to die # pauper. . 7 
cy { 
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With your permission, To shall discuss this question In a purely local sense, 
and then, if LT may, I would like to muke a few remurks relative to the Japa- 
nese problem outside the State of California, as it fs likely to aifect us as a 
Nation. 

The population of the United States has Incrensed about 15,000,000, or 1G per 
cent, Inca decade, and the rural or farm population hag decreased in about the 
same proportion. 

Farming States, Wke Towa, have actually lost population in the list 10 years, 
due to the fact that they have no large cities to absorb the movement from the 
farms. 

By the way, I was born on a farm in Iowa—and a fruit farm at that—and 
‘Hved there 28 years, 

The States with large cities are little better off, for the cities are increasing 
in size at the expense of the rural connpunities, and the problem ot feeding the 
growing cities with a decreased army of food producers is a hard one. 

Improved machinery, good roads, better meuns of travel, communication, and 
transportation, with the souring prices of all products, should make farm life 
more altractive, but, so far, all these things have fniled to hold young men on 
the farm, and higher wages, shorter hours of lubor, and better working condi- 
tlons serve to keep the city man from becoming interested in farm work. 

Los Angeles County contains 2,602,880 acres of land, of which 2,082,304 acres 
are listed as fit for cultivation. Due to the desire of people for urban or city 
life, a great deal of this lund is used for city und town sites. You will find that 
shown on the accompanying chart, marked “I.” I have drawn this to scale. 
This information wus gathered froin Stute reports which I find in the City 
Library ; 757,985 acres are listed as farm lands, and of this, 418,.99% acres are 
classified us improved farm lands, leaving a total of 338,987 acres, or 44 per 
cent, of the farm Jand unimproved. 

The number of acres of improved farms in the county decreased 100,000, or 
approximately 20 per cent, between 1900 and 1910, and a furtber decrease will 
be shown when figures for the past 10 years are avnilable. 

In other words, 150 square miles of land that was farmed in 1900 has been 
cut up into town lots and sold, or is being held by speculators. 

All are agreed that the land is and must continue to be the source of our food 
supply, but unfurmed land or land indifferently farmed will not lower the cost 
-of living. 

There iS no one entitled to more encouragement to-day than the man who is 
making two blades of grass or two bushels of potatoes grow where one grew 
before. In these days of food scarcity, when millions are facing starvation, the 
‘man who reclaims an acre of ground and makes {ft produce enough for his owl 
needs and a little more, is of greater value than anyone engiuged in speculation. 

America has been rich in lands and correspondingly wasteful in the manner 
of handling them, Many acres have been used to produce what in other lands 
Wis produced on 1 acre. 

Our growing population now bids us raise more on the acre. Our ggricul- 
tural schools are showing us how, and many of our boys are learning the new 

nnd improved methods of soil cultivation. These boys expect to go out as well- 
paid superintendents and overseers, and not as working farmers. 

There are no workers to be had. Farming is hard, physical labor, not 
necessarily unpleasant, if conditions are right, but hard work nevertheless. 
Now, the facts are that in order to learn to really like physical labor the habit 
must be acquired before the age of 17 years, or wark of a more sedentary 
nature will be chosen in the great majority of cases. | 

This morning I stepped over to the Merchants’ National Bank and met one 
-of the boys who is taking the agricultural conrse in the Manual Arts High 
' School, He is one of our best students and very enthusiastic about farm 
matters, I was-very much surprised when he told me that he was working 
«-n the bank. I told him that I should have expected him to find a job on 
the farm for the summer, but he explained that his idea was to work until 
he had money enough to go on a farm with machinery to work it, and do the 
superintending, while some one else did the hard work, 

The average Amcrican farmer up to a few years ago did not-have many of 
the advantages of education and his life was one of hard work and privation. 
“The Increased prosperity that has come ag a result of his industry hias made 
possible better opportunities for his children to acquire an education, and 
haturally he has desired these things for them. . . 
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The result is that the great majority of our boys are in .school during the 
years when they are most likely to learn to like work such as is usually 
required on the farm, und they seek other forms of occupation when the 
school course is finished. 

This condition is universal. According to a dispatch published in the Times 
of July 8, 2,400 farms in the State of New York are idle and producing nothing 
but grass and weeds because of no one to work them. . The dispateh further 
states that farm population has fallen off 12 per cent in 12 months, and that 72 
per cent of the people now reside in cities, as agninst 30 per cent 40 years ago. 
The prediction igs made that we will learn through hunger that continued con- 
sumption without production is impossible. Additional warnings were that 
we might pay $5 for wheat within five years, on account of the 40 per cent 
decerease in wheat supply and the 25 per cent decrease in wheat nereage. The 
country also has 6,000,000 fewer hogs this year than last, and we are told 
to look back through history to ancient Italy and Babylonia to learn the fute 
of nations whose consumption of food exceeds its supply. __ 

Mr. Cochran, teacher of agriculture in the university, this city, advises me 
that 50,000 tons of sugar beets spoiled on one dump in Miunesota on account of 
no labor to handle them. 

In the campaign of 1900 or 1904 Theodore Roosevelt made a speech in Minne- 
apolis in answer to one of Bryan’s issues—militarism. Tle said that our 
Standing Army numbered about 80,000, with no intention of increasing it, 
whereas the population of the country was over 80,000,000. In the uudience 
assembled to hear Mr. Roosevelt were about 40,000 people. He had four sol- 
diers in full uniform, with guns and bayonets, march across the stage, and, to 
illustrate the contro] of the civil over the military authority in this country, 
he put them through the manual of arms, ete, and then explained to the 
audience that the soldiers on the stage were to the audience as the Army was to 
the whole people, and asked the audience if they were afraid of them. '. 

With this iNustration in mind, please note the following: 

In Los Angeles County is a population of about 880,000, and of this number 
approximately 20,000 are Japanese, or 1 Japanese for every 44 other persons. 

Japanese own or lease 14 ucres for every 984 owned by others. Of the farm 
lands, Japanese own and control 6 acres to every 94 acres owned and controlled 
by others. Of the improved farm land, Japanese own and control 10 acres to 
every 90 acres owned and controlled by others. 

There are only 2,500 acres actually owned by Japanese in Los Angeles County, 
or less than one-third of an acre out of each 100 acres of farm land. 

I had to crowd over into the edge of Kern County just a little bit in order to 
make up the full 2,500 acres, and while looking up matters across the border I 
- discovered 48,000 acres of land owned by the Kern County Land Co., the great 
majority of which is not under cultivation and much of it is listed for taxation 
at 50 cents to $1.50 per uere. This land is being sold at an enormous price, 
and in no case is any of it being offered for less than $S5 an acre. 

Surely the proportions are not such as to cause undue alarm. The franchtse 
is denied them, and it is impossible, according to present laws, for them to buy 
more land, and the restrictions on the leasing of lund are such that all the 
advantage remains with the American, and the placing of further restrictions 
is entrely in the hands of the Americans. 
_ The total amount of land owned or controlled in the county by Japanese Is 
about 40,000 acres, and the land listed as farm land but unimproved and in 
the hands of speculators js about 839,000 acres, or more than 8 acres for 
every 1 owned or lensed by the Japanese. | 

A few corporations in Los Angeles County own practically as much land as 
ig owned and controlled by the 20,000 Japanese, and no serious attempt is being 
made to cause that land to produce more than a nominal crop. This Iund Is 
being held for an enormous price, and the tax valuation of the land fs all out of 
proportion to the price asked when any of it is placed on the market. 

Every acre of land held by the Japanese is farmed intensively, because t a 
occupants have been trained In the hard school of experience and have age 
how to get out of the land far more eer ae fauna farmer can or will, a 
gtill he keeps the land in good shape and able to produce, | as 

Japan nA small country, less in area than California, and uy Ng 
cent of her land ts fit for cultivation, whereas 23 per cent of yall a ae youre 
tiliable. In spite of the density of population, they have sue ede cig Hunde: 
made a soil not naturally productive yield a harvest suflicien 
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If you are a reader of the writings of Sam Blythe, you have doubtless ree- 
oxnized in Los Angeles a bug or pest which thrives in the climate of southern 
Culifornia knowt as real estate agent. They toil not, neither do they spin; but 
Demosthenes in all his glory, or W. J. Bryan at his best, could not tulk like 
one of these, 

You will tind them at every turn in our fair city, and will be importuned to 
accept tickets for a free ride in the rubberneck busses to the harbor and other 
phices where land is for sale. 

Thinking, perhaps, that the chamber of commerce, in the rush of other matters, 
had not provided suflictent entertuinment for you gentlemen, I collected some 
tickets as T came down the street this morning, which will give you free rides 
und free lunches as guests of some of our real estate men [handiug a bunch of 
real estute tickets to Congressinan Taylor). 

We have a law in California requiring that all dangerous avimals, Including 
bulldogs and real estute agents, be registered. There is a book published by 
uuthority of the Stute, which contains the names of atl the reyzistered real 
estite agents, and In it TI find over 7,000 names of firms and agents listed from 
Los Angeles County alone. It is a well-known fact that many sre not regis- 
tered, und the stenographers, clerks, ticket peddlers, and = ruoberneck-auto 
drivers will easily bring the number of men connected with tke renal estate 
business up to 10000. Most of these men have families, and it is conservative 
to figure that 35,000 people in Los Angeles County are dependent for their living 
on the prolits of this business. 

Now, this is ulmost double the total Japanese population of Los Angeles 
County and furnishes another and most excellent reason why we should keep 
the Japanese on the land; otherwise, the price of produce would be so h’gh 
that a lot of real estate agents would starve to death. At the same time it 
suggests a possible solution. If some one should induce the 10,0C0 real estate 
ngeuts, tieket peddlers, and rubberneck-bus drivers to move on the land, we 
might see our way clear to dispense with the Japanese farmer. The problem 
of street congestion and, to a certain extent, our housing problCm would be 
solved at the same time. 

The Japanese farmer excels in .production of small fruits and vegetables, 
Which- require handwork., ‘Phere has been notable improvement in the breeding 
of fruit and vegetables during the past few years, but little change in the kind 
of work necessary to produce them. They require infinite cxre and putience, 
and our wmerican farmer is, so far us possible, a machine farmer, and it will 
take a thousand years jn the hard school of necessity to perfect him in the line 
of work at which the Japanese now excel. 

There is no question that California and its opportunities belong first tuo 
the native sons and daughters, but opportunity means less than rothing to a 
man or woman who jis not able or willing to take advantage of it. 

The Ainerican has no desire to’ go on the land in sufficient numbers to produce 
the crops necessary for the maintenance of our growing population, 

Churts submitted (not printed herein), numbered [, IT, III, LV, and VY, 
illustrate the comparisons I have just quoted of land and population. 

Competent experts have est’'mated that two or three times as much land 
would be necessary four Americans to produce the same amount of food, and 
un attempt to contract with American farmers to produce fruit and vegetables 
iy anything Jike sufficient quantities to supply the market is an uter impos- 
sibility. It is not a question of Japanese competition, but enough working Cau- 
ensians are not to be had. | 

The charge is frequently made that the Japanese control the roarket and 
destroy vast quantities of fruit and vegetables in order to Keep up the price. 
The facts hardly bear out the statement. If such a condition exists, it is plainly 
the duty of our ollicers charged with law enforcement to prosecute the guilty 
ones. I have heard it rumored that the district attorney in our own city. is 

-. not averse to a little favorable publicity, and with the present state of public 

~ opinion in California I know of nothing more calculated to increase his popu- 
larity than the successful prosecution of Japanese for conspiracy to control 
markets and keep up prices. | 

George Shima, whose guests you were a few days ago, has been frequently 
charged with controlling the price of potatoes, and I think any man who could 
prove that charge would have taken a long step toward the gover or’s chair 
or a seat in the United States Senate; and I have renson to believe that certain 
of-our prosecuting attorneys would be glad to rendcr any serviee to the dear 
people which might merit such a reward. ‘he nearest, any,ofcthem have ever 
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been able to come to a successful prosecution has been to convict a few berry 
growers of short-weight boxes or putting the largest berries on the top. 

W. Ik. Brown, father of the State commission market bill now before the 
people, says that 70 per cent of the dollar paid by the consumer for farm pro- 
duce now goes to the middleman. Tf this be true, we must look elsewhere than 
to the producers of our fruit and vegetables for the profiteer, I have care- 
fully investigated, and I dv not believe there is any kind of an orgun:zation 
among the Japanese for the control of the market. In order to evade the laws 
on our statute books regulating these things our great corporations have beea 
compelled to employ the shrewdest attorneys und to spend millions of dollars, 
and it is inconceivable that a few Japanese fruit and vegetuble growers and 
farmers could arrange a deal of this kind. One pluce where they would be 
sure to be caught would be through the income-tax reports, for American ac- 
countants are invariably employed to make out these reports. Furthermore, 
there is no record of a conspiracy including any considerable number of people 
being kept secret for any great length of time. 

A great dleal of fuss is being made over the fact that there are 250 Japanese 
stores in Los Angeles selling groceries. Investigation shows thut these stores 
have an average capital of less than $500. All of their merchandise is bought 
from American jobbers, and it is necessarily bought in small quantities. The 
only reason they are able to do business successfully is because they work 
hard, keep their stock neat, and Know better how to take care of the fruit 
and vegetables. I sometimes trade with them, as do thousands of other 
Americans, for the reason that the Japanese proprietors are courteous and 
act as though they really appreciated our patronage and are anxious to 
serve us. 

We have in our Japanese farmer an asset little realized, and good business 
dictates that we hire some one to do for us the thing we can not or do not 
care to do for ourselves. eos ae 
_ I should like to read into the record a statement regarding the destruction 
of crops by the Japanese. The witness trom the Farm Bureau last night 
stated the bureau had carefully investigated the churge that Japanese were 
destroying crops in order to keep up the price, and found there was no justi- 
fication for the charge. In spite of this report, one of the other witnesses this 
morning testified that crops of tomatoes had been destroyed. Admitting that 
this might be true in individual cases, the remedy clearly lies with our oflicer 
charged with law enforcement, but I know of no Japanese ready to plow his 
crops under if he could sell them so as to bring in to him an extra dollar. 

I want to speak just a little about the birth rate. In Los Angcles County 
there is a Japanese population of about 20,000, made up as follows: Women, 
4,900; children, 6,200; men, 8,800. Practically all women are of child-bearing 
age at present. The anti-Japanese press claims a birth rate nmong them of 
65 per thousand, which I am willing to admit [s substantially correct, Iigured 
fu percentages, the rnte seems high, but if you will stop to consider that the 
proportionate number of women of child-bearing age to the total Japanese 
populntion is much greater than the number of American women of child- 
benring age to the total American population,'it gives the matter an entircly 
different look. Multiplying the birth rate of 65 per thousand by the number 
of thousand Japanese, we get a total of 1,800 per annum for the county, which 
is substantially the same as official figures, and shows that there is one child 
born every three years for each woman of child-bearing age. The figures for 
the American birth rate are 14 per thousand, which gives a total of 12,320 
per annum in the county, which is substantially the same as the official figures. 
Now, among the Japanese at the present time, due to conditions, one out of 
four of the Japanese inhabitants is a woman of child-bearing age, while only 
one out of eight of the Americans is capable of bearing children, or about 
110,000. Wiguring on the same basis, we find that- the American women of 
child-bearing age give birth to a child once in eight years. Now, I am willing 
to leave it to the judgment of the committee whether the birth rate among the 
Japanese js pnrticularly high, ov whether the American birth rate is extremely 
low. ; 

In the matter of charges that many Japanese gre unlawfully in this country, 
this ean be easily regulated by a law requiring all Japanese to register and 
carry with ‘them at all times an indentification card, which they would be re- 
quired to show to oflicerg on demand. Surcly, if we are able to enforce a 
law requiring registration of bull dogs, real estate agents, and other pests, 
we would have little trouble in enforcing a law requiring the registratiou of 


the Japanese. — ‘ie, 


a 


ar 
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Now, I would like to put in just a word in explanntion of picture brides 
nnd mitriage customs in Japan, which, perhaps, will make this practice seem 
less objectionable, To recently wrote an article on marriage custoins in Japan, 
ufter making careful Inquiry regarding these practices. There is little or no 
sentiment that enters Into the marriage arrangements tunong the Japanese 
In their own country. The marriuge is arranged invariubly by the parents 
or tutual friends of the parties, and inasmuch as Japanese children are 
brought up to strict obedience, they have very little suy about the selection 
of thelr iHfe partner, Sometimes, if the parties live at a distance, the marriage 
jy arranged by the exchange of photographs, the same aus in the ease of our 
so-cniled pleture brides. There is no country in the world where freedom 
of choice is 830 universal as it is in America, and we can nut hope to enforce 
upon our alien citizens the iinmediate adoption of our liberal standards of 
courtship. The Jupanese, in the picture-bride marriages, are only carrying 
out the custom prevalent in their own country. I bave inquired urmong our 
Japanese citizens, and find that the boys and girls born in this country curry on 
their courtship much the same as our own American boys and girls, with little 
or ho interference on the part of the parents. Standards are changing :n Japan, 
due to contact with the outside world, and it is only a question of time until 
IsSuropean nad American ideals and customs will prevail there as they do here. 


Mr. Taytor. Now, professor, would you say the Japanese people 
in your county here, and in California generally, are interested in 
American ideals and institutions, and do they show a tendency to 
Americanize ? | : 

Mr. Parrer. Yes; and the second generation insists on houses 
fitted up in American style, and on wearing American clothes, and 
the younger Japanese want their automobiles and American stand- 
ards of living, just as much as our own boys and girls. Our present 
land laws which forbid a tenure of more than three years on the land 
are, to a large extent, responsible for the poor housing conditions 
which you see in the J apanese settlements, but we can regulate this 
absolutely through our housing commission, and at the same time we 
can control the hours of work for minors and women, the same as we 
have done in certain industries among our own people. 

Regarding the loyalty of the Japanese citizen to Japan, I admit 
everything that our opponents say regarding the old traditions about 
the Mikado, and I want to say to you that the Japanese of late years 
is entirely different from the Japanese of a few years ago, as shown 


by the struggle now going on in Japan for universal suffrage and the 


fact that Parliament is being compelled to constantly extend the 
suffrage. _ | 

The J apanesse are unquestionably interested in American ideals 
and customs, and it was necessary for me to go to Japan to learn from 
a door boy at the Grand Hotel in Yokohama the real significance of 


_Commodore Peary’s visit to Japan. The study of English is compul- 


sory in all schools in Japan, and this boy explained to me the things 
they were taught about America, and told me how Commodore Peary 
‘ame, bringing with him printing presses, improved machinery of 
every kind, and held a sort of industrial exposition demonstrating to 
ye Japanese how they might be benefited through selling their prod- 


‘duets to us and receiving in return from us the things we had to 


offer. | 

My. Taywor. In your travels through Japan, did you observe any 
fccling of antipathy on the part of the Japanese people for America 
or the United States? 7 | | 

| Mr, Parner. No; rather o feeling of annoyance at some of the 
(ings done by the people of California, but the great majority of the 


“4 
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people in Japan do not believe that the United States as a whole 
shares In the prejudice so evident among the people of California. 

Mr. ‘Tayrtor. N 
or Jess unsettled at this time, and don’t you think it would be well for 

the United States to exclude immigration for a period until we can 
thoroughly test out and demonstrate the assimilability of the Jap- 
anese ? 

Mr. Parxer. I have a constructive program for this proposition, 
which I can give you in a very few words. — 

Mr. Swore. We would be very glad to hear it. | 

Mr. Parker. I am in favor of absolute restriction at the present 
time of the laboring classes, and I think I speak for 90 per cent of 
my Japanese friends. | 

Mr. Taytor. Well, you understand that under the gentlemen’s 
agreement we have that exclusion now and have had it? 

Mr, Parker. And I am in favor of continuing it, and if there is 
any unlawful entry, to so enforce the immigration laws as to abso- 
lutely prohibit it. You must recognize that there are 20,000 Japanese 
in this country, and that the marriage state is the natural state, and 
until such time as it seems advisable to allow marriages between 
Americans and the orientals, some provision must be made to allow 
. these men to acquire helpmates and companions. . 

Continuing the constructive program, I am in favor of strict ob- 
servance of our treaty obligations, and absolutely fair and impartial 
treatment to every Japanese now legally in the United States. If 
we made a bad bargain when we allowed them to come in here, we 
must abide by that bargain, for it is a poor rule in law that would 
require a man only to keep his contract when it is profitable to him. 
If this is done, and notice is served by the national] lawmaking body 
on the politicians and agitators in California that they must quit 
making the Japanese question a football of politics, the question will 
soon settle itself. I believe, with Gov. Calvin Coolidge, that “ Men 
do not make laws. They do but discover them. Laws must be 
justified by something more than the will of the majority. They 
must rest ‘upon the eternal foundations of righteousness. That State 
is most fortunate in its government which has the aptest instru- 
ments for the discovery of laws.” 7 

Mr. Tartor. Mr. Parker, we want to thank you for your testimony, 
and if you want to make additional remarks, you can prepare that 
and hand it to the stenographer. —_ 7 a 

Mr. Parker. There are a few other things I want to read into the 
record, including some quotations from Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Lansing, 
Mr. Root,and Mr.Gerard.  ~= | ee eee, | 
_ Col. Theodore Roosevelt said: © °° ' | | | 

Yet, at this very time, when Japan’s sons are fighting beside ours In the 


waters of the Mediterranean and the Bay of Biscay and the North Sea and in 
the air over the western front, there are blatant Americans who have served 


Germany against America, who have played the German game to the limit, by 


striving to make trouble between Japan and the United States; by secking 
every way to rouse suspicion and distrust of Japan in the United States; and 


by doing all that malevolent and unscrupulous baseness can do to taunt Japan | 


into hostility to our country. There are in this country certain demagogic 
pollticinns, certain agitators seeking notoriety, and certain conscienceless and 
sensation-mongering newspaper Owners and writers who. are willing to make 
money or obtain preferment for themselves by any appeal to. dist ust os 
suspicion, no matter what infinite harm it does to this country, These sor 


ow, don’t you regard this Japanese question as more: 
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creatures have worked hand in glove with the scarcely more sordid creatures 
who nre paid by Germany in downright cash to advance Germany’s aims, 
whether by striving to provoke an ill will that might eventually produce war 
between the United States and Japan or in any other fnshion. They have 
heen guilty of conduct so shameful that it can not be too strongly condemned. 


Continuing, Mr. Roosevelt says: 


If any person thinks this fs too strong a statement, I call his attention to 
the recent deliberate utterances of Secretary of State Lansing, ex-Secretary of 
Stute Root, and ex-Ambassadur Gerard. 


Mr. Lansing says: 


There had unquestlonably been growing up between the peoples of the two 
countries (Japan und the United States) a feeling of suspicion as to the motives 
inducing. the activities of the other in the Far East, a feeling which, if un- 
checked, promised to develop a serious situation. Rumors and reports of im- 
proper intentions were increasing and were more and more believed. Legitl- 
imate commercinl and industrial enterprises without ulterior motives were 
presumed to have political significance, with the result that opposition to those 
enterprises was aroused in the other country. The attitude of constraint and 
doubt thus created was fostered and encouraged by the campaign of falsehood 
which for a long tine had been adroitly and secretly curried on by Germans 
whose Government, ns part of its foreign policy, desired especially so to 
alienate this country and Japan that it would be at the chusen time no difficult 
tusk to cause a rupture of thelr good relations. Unfortunately there were 
people in both countries, many of whom were entirely honest In thelr beliefs, 
who accepted every false rumor as true, and aided the German propaganda 
by declaring that their Government should prepare for the conflict which they 
asserted was inevitable, that the interests of the two nations In the Far East 
were hostile, and that every activity of the other country in the Pacific had a 
sinister purpose, 


Mr. Root says: 


There never has been in this country, so far as my observation and reading 
go, any more dangerous and persistent misrepresentation regarding the relations, 
the purposes, the character of another country with which we have relations 
than in the cnse of the relations between the United States and Japan. I 
haven’t the slightest doubt that the misrepresentations and the attempts to 
create a feeling among the people, who have it all in their hands now, the 
attempts to create bad feeling between the United States and Japan, have been 
very largely the result of a fixed and settled purpose, and that purpose, it seems 
to me, growing day by day more clear, was the purpose that formed n part of 
the policy of the great ruling caste of Germany, which Is attempting to subjugate 
the world to-day. 

lor many years I was very familiar with our department of foreign affairs, 
nnd for some years I was especially concerned in its operation. During that 
time there were many difficult, perplexing, and doubtful questions to be dis- 
cussed and settled between the United States and Japan. During that time 
the thoughtless or malicious section of the press was doing its worst, During 
that time the demagogue seeking cheap reputation by stirring up the passions 
of the people to whom it appealed, was doing its worst. There were many 
incidents out of which quarrels and conflicts might have arisen, and I hope 
you will remember what I say. I say that during all that period there never 
was a moment when the Government of Japan was not frank, sincere, friendly, 
and most.dlicitous not to enlarge but to minimize and do away with all causes 
of controversy. No one who has any famillarity at all with life can be mistaken 
in a negotiation as to whether the one with whom he is negotiating is trying 
to be frank or trying to bring on a quarrel. . 

That is a fundamental thing that you can not be mistaken about. And there 
Was never 2 more consistent and noble advocacy of peace, of international 
friendship, and of real, good understanding in the diplomacy of this world than 
Was exhibited by the representativ es of Japan, both here and in Japan, during 
ull Chese yeurs In thelr relations to the United States, I wish for no better, no 
more frank and friendly intercourse by which Jupan in those yenrs ilustr ated 
the best qualities of the new diplomacy as peas rulers, ie 
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Mr. Gerard says: 


All during the winter of 1914 in Berlin Germans, from the highest down, 
tried to impress me with the great danger which they said threatened Amerien 
from Japan. The military and naval attachés of the United Stutes Embassy 
and I were told that the German information system sent news that Mexico 
was full of Japanese colonies and America of Japanese spies. Possibly much 
of the prejudice in America against the Japanese was cyoked up by German 
propagandists, which we later learned to know so well. | 

Japan’s friendliness and good faith were strikingly shown in the early days 
of the war, when the question arose whether, in case of war between the United 
states and Japan, Great Britain would be obliged to assist Japan, ‘This was 
excitedly discussed here and in England. The proposed treaty of arbitration 
between Great Britain and the United States came up about this time, and it 
was found that such a treaty was precluded by the terms of the alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan. It was at Japan’s request that the terms of 
her treaty with Great Britain be revised so as to remove the obstacle to the 
arbitration treaty, to which Great Britain consented. This was Japan’s con- 
tribution to universal peace. 

Regarding this, Viscount Ishii said in his address in the National Press Club 
in Washington: “Now, if Japan had the remotest intention of appealing to 
arms against America, how could she thus voluntarily have renounced the all- 
important cooperation of Great Britain. It would have been widely quixotic. 
_ Treaties are not ‘seraps of paper’ to.-Great Britain. Japan knew she could 
rely on Great Britain religiously to carry out her promise. It was my good 
fortune to be in the foreign office at Tokio at the time of the revision of the 
treaty of alliance with Great Britain, and, modest as was the part I took 
therein, I can give you the personal and emphatic assurance that there was at 
that time no one in the Government or among the public of Japan opposed to 
the terms of that revision. There is, one may surely be safe in saying, only 
one wiy to interpret this attitude of Japan. It is the most signal proof—if, 
indeed, any proofs are needed—that to the Japanese Government and Nation 
anything like armed conflict with America is simply unthinkable.” 


Under date of June 23, 1920, the press dispatches quote Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, who had just returned from a trip to Japan, as saying: 


'The only hostility expressed by Japan toward the United States Is displayed 
by a small and yellow section of the press. | . . 

‘I think the same can be said of the attitude of the United States 
toward Japan. | 3 : 

Now, gentlemen, I am in favor of freedom of the press, but I am 
reminded of a little story which illustrates my attitude, A gentle- 
man remarked to his wife that a certain woman was very homely, 
and she retorted that it was a woman’s privilege to be homely, to 
which he replied, “ Yes; but some women abuse the privilege.” Un | 
doubtedly, some of our newspapers have abused the freedom which 
we have given them. | - ey He hay 7 

I want to remind you that our sale of merchandise to Japan last 

ear amounted to the enormous total of $326,000,000. In other words, 
apan purchased from us $5.46 per capita, and our purchases from 
Japan amounted to only $1.99 per capital... Japan will continue to 
need many millions of dollars’ worth of the things we are able to 
produce, thus affording employment to tens of thousands of Ameri-__ 
cans at good wages at the kind of work they like to do. Under no. 
circumstances can we afford to stir up strife or allow the influence of 
other nations to cause us to forego the friendship and trade of a great 
and growing nation. A spirit of fairness and eo pete han f0V- 
ern all our dealings with them. In the words of George Washington: 
| 1 just vard all nations; ‘cultivate peace and har- 
cee tall Seligion Sad orale? join this conduct,’ and aa it be suid 
that good policy does not equally enjoin it. Bg, 0 Btn SGN EOE 4 
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STATEMENT OF MR. B. HOUSSELS. 


' Mr. Houssels being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Mr. Taytor. Give your name and address to the stenographer. 

Mr. Houssrrs. B. Houssels; Central Building, Los Angeles. 

Mr. ‘T'aytor. What is your business ? 

Mr, Hivssexs, Fishing industry. 

Mr. ‘Taytor. Where do you run your business? 

Mr. Houssrers. In Los Angeles and San Diego, the places we oper- 
ate our business, International Packing Association. 

Mr. Tayrtor. What official position do you hold in that company ? 

Mr. Houssexs. I am president of the International Pucking Asso- 
ciation. : : 

Mr. ‘Taytor. Have you any information to submit on this question ? 

Mr. Houssexs. Yes, | | 

Mr. Tartor. We would be very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Hovussrrs. I will just state it briefly. 

Mr. Tayrtor. Yes; make it very brief. 

: rk Toussets. And I would like to have the opportunity to file a. 
rief. 

Mr. Tayror. Yes; all the witnesses will have the opportunity of 
ae any additional data they may desire. | 

r. Houssext. Our information has to do only with the fishing 
industry. It has been charged that the Japanese are violators of the 
law, and especially the immigration law. Our company has the 
largest number of. Japanese fishing boats of any company here. 
I am also a member of the Southern California Fish Canning Asso- 
ciation. They practically employ all the Japanese fishing boats. 
I have my first instance yet to know of a single complaint filed 
against a fishing boat for a violation of the immigration laws, much 
less a conviction. If there had been any violations of this law. cer- 
tainly we would have had a single complaint in the number of years 
they have been fishing. Relative to violating the fisheries laws, they 
have violated them less than possibly any other class fishing. It has 
been charged that they get together and hold up the price and even 
destroy fish rather than let them go on the market at o lower price 
than their agreed prices. The fact is that the Japanese fishermen only 
produce about 7 per cent of the market fish sold in this section. They 
only own and operate one boat, one purse-seine boat, out of market. 
We can verify by the police department of the State Fish and Game 
Commission that the eons ave not destroyed fish in order to put 
up the market. 

The Japanese fishermen are albicore fishermen, and the canners 
deperd largely upon albicore for their profits. As to the other fish 
they~can, the canners are in their infancy, and it will have to be 
increased in order to make a profit. The albicore are caught by the 
Japanese fishermen on account of their technical knowledge, the avo- 
cation being handed down from father to son. They are experts in 
that line; and while there are as many boats possibly fishing for albi- 
core among other nationalities as Japanese, the Japanese boats catch 
fully 80 per cent of the albicore furnished to the canners: and if they 
are restricted or prohibited from doing business, it would mean the 
curtailment of our business, if not destroying it. 
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We also hear charged that the Japanese are dishonest and don’t 
carry out their contracts. It has been our experience since the busi- 
ness began that the Japanese are just as responsible and regard their 
contracts equally as well, or more so, than the other nationalities. 
Briefly, that is the statement, and I think it covers. 

Mr. Taytor. Now, if you desire to supplement your statement with 
any written information, we would be glad to have you submit it. 
That’s all. oo 7 : | 


STATEMENT OF MR. W. S. ROSECRANS. 


Mr. Rosecrans, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 
Mr. Swore. Give your name and address to the reporter. 
_ Mr. Rosrcrans.: W. S. Rosecrans, Gardena. ; 

Mr. Sworr. What official position do you hold? . : 

Mr. Rosecrans. I am secretary of the Los Angeles County Farm 
Bureau, an organization which represents some 2,000 farmers in Los 
Angeles County, and I want to say only a few words to you. First, 
as to the conclusions which we have reached as an organization—and 
I speak for the organization, because not only by a ballot of the board 
of directors, but also by reason of a referendum which we took on the 
Asiatic questions, I am quite sure I. can speak for what the members 
of our organization think of the Japanese problem. First ofall, I 
want to state I have known the Japanese for many years, have had 
business dealings with them; that I have had no racial antipathy 
toward them whatsoever; that I have known among the Japanese 
those who were white in every respect except color; and that I have 
every respect for the ideals of Japan and the Japanese. My state- 
ments are not touched by any jingoism. I therefore will proceed to 
tell you what our organization adopted as its policy and why it 
adopted it. og ee oh ae ee ; 

After a lengthy discussion and after a ballot of referendum, we 
passed resolutions, in the first place, setting forth our policy‘as to 
the exclusion of Japanese—absolute exclusion. .We favored that. 
In the second place, we favored the passage of an enactment which 
would prohibit the leasing of agricultural lands or owning of agri- 
cultural lands by Japanese. In the third place, we passed a resolu- 
tion which would favor, if possible, the enactment of an amendment 
to the Constitution which would provide that the children of aliens 
_ Ineligible to citizenship in our country should not become citizens by 
reason of birth in this country...) 2k. | . 

Mr. Sworr. The organization favors, then, as I understand it, a 
constitutional amendment? . : Cae ee _ - 

Mr. Rosecrans. Our organization favors a constitutional amend- 
ment. That is the matter.in the third place, The first stand is ex- 
‘clusion; the second is for nonleasing of land to Japanese; and the 
third is for preventing the children of Japanese from becoming 
citizens. fc Ae. gM. ta) - ot Cems .o a 

Mr, Sworr. You would refuse the American-born Japanese a right, 
then, to own land? - ee oe ee ee eee ee 

Mr. Rosecrans. We do.. We would. a ee ee 

Mr. Sworr. Does that represent your own personal views?, 
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Mr. Rosecrans. No, sir; that represents the views of almost—I 
wouldn’t say unanimous, but about a vote of 25 to 1 of our member- 
ship, which is about 2,000 members. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, do you share that opinion yourself ? 

Mr. Rosxcrans. I do, 

Mr. Sworr. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. Rosecrans. ‘The reason we had this belief is based on a num- 
ber of very important considerations. The first is this: The Jap 
does not contribute to the permanent agriculture of the county in 
which he resides. ‘The reason he doesn’t contribute to it is this: He 
farms the land as a renter; he moves from place to place; he farms 
it. as intensively as he possibly can—and you can’t blame him for 
that; he is there to make money—but the result is the land becomes 
deteriornted. Now, we all know the amount of land here at the 
present time in the hands of Japanese under lease or ownership is not 
so tremendous, but those of us who have been familiar—and I live 
in a vicinity where a vreat deal of land has been “ farmed out” and 
has very small agricultural value, due to the fact that it was been 
worked to death ‘by Japanese; the fertility has been farmed out of 
that soil, so that at the present time there is, at a very conservative 
estimate, by a survey made by us through the county horticultural 
commissioner, we estimated that at the present time there are some 
50,000 acres now farmed by Japanese, some of the very best land. 
That represents one-fifth or one-sixth of the land farmed in the 
State. Our survey shows that the agricultural development on that 
land is not permanent, but that the land is deteriorated. 

In the next place, one gentleman has said he didn’t think the Japa- 
nese were treated fairly, and so they formed organizations. We, as 
American farmers, do not feel that we are treated fairly, because 
our competition with the Japanese is not fair. The Japnnese works 
in the fields; he.is a good, hard, tireless worker; his wife works in 
the fields; and many times I have known myself, from positive ob- 
servation, the children work in the fields, many times at the ages of 
¢ or 8 years. I know positive cases like this: That an American 
farmer farming 60 acres employs his men to help him, instead of 
having his wife and children in the field—hires men to pick berries 
and things of that sort—and in the next field a Japanese is farming 
the same class of stuff and he has his wife and his two girls out 
helping him, and the American can not compete with him, because 
the Japanese has a leverage on the labor problem. There are only 
two ways in which we can compete with the Japanese; either their 
coming to our way of living, or our going back to their way of living, 
because we believe women and children shouldn’t work in the field, 
und have laws regulating their,work.... © | i. 
Mr: Sworr. Just a minute. . Has it: been your observation that 
this thild labor in the field and wives working in the field is a gen- 
eral rule? ge % 

Mr. Rosrorans, Absolutely. , 7 

Mr, Swore, And not an isolated case at all? A general rule? 

_ Mr. Rosecrans. It is a general agricultural rule. In fact, the 
Japanese woman who does not work in the field, if her husband leases 
land, is exceptional. I have never known one that did not work in 
the field. I have had business’ dealings personally—this is aside 
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from the organization—I have had business dealings with some hun- 
dreds of Japanese in and around my ranch, so I know that to be a 
fact. That is personal. The children working in the fields—I don’t 
say it 1s to their detriment to work in the fields, because I believe 
they are very sturdy and husky, but the competition, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, is disastrous against the American farmer com- 
peting. : ee 8S 

Now, in the third place, you will say, “ Why are the farmers of 
Los Angeles County taking what you would.term a radical stand 
against the Japanese?” I will say this: We believe that the young 
man who is growing up on the farm should be taught to stay with 
it, and we realize and we feel that one of the greatest dangers of 
the young American staying on the farm is the Japanese in our 
midst, because there is no question about it; we who have seen the 
Japanese come into Los Angeles County realize that fully. In my 
vicinity I saw the first Japanese come in 1904, and in my neighbor- 
hood, which represents an agricultural strength of 60,000 acres, 
20,000 acres or over are now farmed by Japanese. I saw the first 
Jap come in there in 1904, and didn’t know what nationality he was 
until I looked at him carefully, though I had seen nationals before 
that time. That has been 16 years, and they have cornered the land 
that is intensively farmed in that valley. There is some land not 
capable of intensive farming that they haven’t got, but on that they 
only farm hay or grain. = ae. : 
' Mr. Sworr. What county is that? : | 

Mr. Rosecrans. Los Angeles County. So, without taking your 
time, as there are some things that I am going to file with you later, 
I wish to say that that is our belief, and that.is what it is based upon. 
It is based upon Americanization. And furthermore, we believe our 
land is a heritage that should go to Americans. We feel that, if we 
let the Japanese come in and keep on coming in that there is a great 
_ incursion, and that they will gradually dominate. | | 

Mr. Sworse. What do you ‘mean by “Americans”? Do you mean 
‘people born in the United States? = => - 3 * 

r. Rosecrans. People born in the United States or people of the 


Caucasian race whom we can assimilate. We can not assimilate the. 


Japanese, I want to tell you one thing further—but one point. 
Young Japanese born in this country or growing up in this country— 
I know of a dozen cases where they have been sent back to Japan to 
be educated.. The Japanese wants to have his children educated in 
the customs of Japan, and don’t want them to grow up as Americans; 


and I have known four or five young Japanese who will vote next _ : 


year in my vicinity—they are 20, 19, etce.—and those boys are grow- 
ing up just as Japanese—as other Japanese. . They haven’t American 
ideals or ideas. I don’t pare the Japanese are assimilable with 
our people, racially or socially or any way.': i). 0 | ee 
Mr. Paxton. You think that, do you? Si oe. A 
Mr. Rosrorans. The East and the West are very far apart, I be- 
lieve, and their basic ideals are in every way different. | aM 
Mr. Taytor. Do pon think it is biological? . 
Mr. Rosrcrans. a 
issue as farmers, and we feel that our economic ideals are to keep our 
young people on the farm, and that is the greatest problem the 


think it is biological; yes. We foe] the economic ' 
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American Farm Bureau faces to-day. We have 700,000 members, 
and our great problem in America is to keep the American boy on the 
farm. Weare going to have a hard time doing it. We believe it is 
orientalism and unfair competition of that sort that tends to drive 
the boys and yirls who are growing up away from the farms and to 
the cities, and that is another reason why we are opposed to the 


Japanese. ee 2: ; | 
r, Swore, Aro there any native American-born Japanese in the 


room ¢ Se 
STATEMENT OF MRS. MINNIE INUI. 


Mrs. Minnie Inui, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Mr. Tayror. Please give your name to the stenographer. 

Mrs. Inur. Minnie Inui. 

Mr. Taytor. Where do you live? 

Mrs. Inur. In Los Angeles. 

Mr. Taytor. Where were you born? 

Mrs. Inur. I was born in Carson City, Nev. 

Mr. Taytor. Are you married ? 

Mrs. Inuz. Married. | 

Mr. Taytor. What does your husband do? 

Mrs. Inui. My husband 1s professor at United States College and 
Occidental College. ee : 

Mr. Taytor. Where is that college? .—- 

Mrs. Inur. Right here in Los Angeles. . . 

Mr. Taytor. In Los Angeles? 

Mrs, Inur. Yes, sir. - 

Mr. Tayzor.’ You will have to excuse me; I am from farther south. 
Your parents were from Japan? | . | 

Mrs. Invr. If you. will excuse me, Mr. Taylor, will you let me just 
give you my life’s history? . I think it is very important in order that 
the people here assembled, and you, too, may understand my situa- 
tion. | S°) 4 7 ? 

Mr. Taytor. Were you educated in the American schools? 

Mrs. Inu. I have never been outside of the United States. I 
was born in Carson City, Nev., of Japanese parents—both father 
and mother were Japanese. I was adopted at the age of 3 years by 
an American woman, and I lived with that American woman up to 
the time of my marriage. I was 20 before I ever spoke to a Japanese. 
I never played with anybody but American children, and I can con. 
fess to everybody here that during my life I have entertained 1 very 
strong race prejudice against the Japanese, and so, consequently, I 
can understand very specifically the race prejudice that is paramount 
in California. At the age of 20 or so—some few years ago—I was 
askecl to teach in a San Francisco school which is conducted for the 
Japuhese children. And here I wish to say, to refute the argument _ 
that I know has been put up about Japanese schools teaching only 
Japanese, that I can not speak a word of Japanese myself, and still 
I taught in this Japanese school. What must I have taught? I 
taught American—* My country,.’tis of thee *—and I taught the 
ideals of America, and I want every one of you to know it. And I 
want also you to know that the principal of that school is a Christian 
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Mr. Taytor. He is a Japanese, is he? 

Mr. Inur. He is a Japanese. As for the Japanese teachings of the 
school, I know nothing of that particular school, because 1 was in no 
way connected with the Japanese. I also know that this school, 
which is in San Francisco—I can give you the address of the school— 
also employed one or two American teachers, whom they now employ. 
Then, after I taught in the Japanese school, I began to realize that 
the Japanese who are in America must become as nearly as possible 
like our own people, so I decided from that time to mingle with the 
Japanese as much as I could—I want you to remember that I do not 
speak the language—in order that I might inculcate in them certain 
ideals of America, certain customs, so that they might be able to be 
Americans; and, as one very prominent man in San Francisco: re- 
cently said, “The more I saw of the Japanese the less they looked 
like Japanese.” And right there, gentlemen, you have the crux of 
the whole matter. If some of you men who are preaching anti- 
Japanese agitations would go into the Japanese homes and get next 
to the Japanese, I think that your ignorance would be somewhat 
enlightened. [Applause. ] And I would like to ask of these honor- 
able members of the Anti-Asiatic League how many of you, person- 
ally, have been in Japanese homes and have mingled with the people? 
I would like to ask that question. —— Sa a | 

Moreover, I wish to state that since I have been married I have 
been doing work among the Japanese toward making them better 
American citizens. And I also wish to state that as far as the agri- 


cultural lands of the Japanese are concerned there are in America © 


2,000,000 acres that can be made agricultural and that are agri- 
cultural. The Japanese have control of about 427,000.. Where is 
the danger? What is the matter with the rest of the 2,000,000 
acres of land? There was a point, and many. points, made by the 


American Legion, which state that Japanese are keen competitors; 
but I want also to cal] your attention to the fact that a measure was | 


on foot after the boys returned from the war—and, believe me, I 
was a patriotic citizen, too, and [ am—I just want to call your atten. 
tion to the fact that there was 4 measure on foot whereby the Ameri- 
can Legion boys should go to the land. Did they go back to the 
land? Then, too, I want to state something about the picture brides, 
I myself do not approve of any form of marriage or anything like 
. that which is so contrary to. American customs; and still, on the 
other hand, I want to remind you. that the conditions are such of the 
Japanese here in California that they can not marry like we do here 


5) mts? 1p... 


and it is human nature that we should establish our homes. It has ; 


been argued——-. eee aoe oe eae eee eran 
_ Mr. Tayxor (interrupting). Is there anything against a Japanes: 
man in America marrying a Japanese woman in America? 
Mrs, Inur. There is.. There is a State law of California whicl 
states that any Japanese that is not eligible to citizenship can no 
marry. Mee eee ee eee See nee! 
Mr, Tayror, I understand; but do:you know of any law in Cali 
fornia that prevents a Japanese man in America marrying a Japar 
esewomaninAmericag. 
. Mrs. Inur. There is such a law... A Japanese man can not murry a 
American woman. . tie Cooule” ° 
_ Mr. Taytor. I said “ Japanese woman.” — 
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Mrs. Inui. Oh, I see. I beg your pardon. A Japanese man can 
marry a Japanese woman in California. 

Mr, Tayror. These picture brides are all Japanese? 

Mrs. Inui. Yes. 

Mr. ‘Tayror. Don’t you have a great many Japarese women in 
America who are eligible for matrimony ? 

Mrs. Inur. ‘Those who are here who are not from Japan are very 
few that are of marringeable age. And I will cite an areument made 
by Mr. Benedict, of the State board of control, when he said—I can 
almost quote it exactly—he said that generally the picture brides 
who come from Japan and marry native-born men will be auto- 
matically becoming American citizens. I challenge anybody to dis- - 
cover how many Ta panes men there are in Californis—in America, 
if you please—who are of marriageable age. 

Ir. Taytor. Natives, you mean ? 

Mrs. Inur. Native born. 

Mr. Tarxor. Well, getting back to the picture brides, as I under- 
stand it, there 1s no such thing as sentimental matrimony in Japan, 
anyhow ! 

{rs. Inur. As far as I am oble to discover. I am no authorit 
on Japanese customs or life, because I have never been there, and, 
as I said, I have known nothing of the Japanese until the last few 

ears. . 
: Mr. Taytor. Your husband speaks Japanese? 

Mrs. Inur. My husband speaks Japanese, but we do not speak 
Japanese in the home, for my husband is teaching in Inglish. 

fr. Taytor. Have you any children? 

Mrs. Inu1. I have one girl, 4 years old. 

Mr. Taytor. Does your husband expect to teach her Japanese? | 

Mrs. Inur. How can 1 teach her Japanese when I don’t speak it? 
I find myself a very poor student in learning Japanese.’ I admit 
ny ignorance. es 48 a. er 

Mr, ‘Tarior. Do you and your husband have an understanding 
that you will not teach your children Japanese? «= __ : | 

Mrs. Invu1. We haven’t out-and-out stated to that effect, but we 
have lived so for six years, and I should think that would be an 
understanding. i ek | , 

Mr. Tayzor. So far as you are concerned you have no intention 
of teaching the Japanese language to your children? 

Mrs. Invur. I should say not. And I want to say I will never 
send my little girl to any school or to any teacher who teaches 
Japanese. I was born here in America; she was born here in 
America, and we love America, and we are going to stay in America. 

Mr. Taytor. Before: your marriage you had American sweet- 


hearts, did you? 


.swi{rs. Inu1. I think that’s a very personal question, Mr. Taylor. . 
Mr, Taytor. It is perfectly immaterial to me. I was trying to be 
courteous to you. I don’t see any discourtesy in the question what- 
ever. I was merely trying to show that you yourself associated with 
the Americans on terms of equality, and if you have got any ob- 
jection to answering that question, you are excused—if you are not 
willing to admit you associated with white people on—— | 
| Mrs, nur (interrupting). I admitted that a while sgo. I said I 
had mingled with the American boys and girls.on tennscof equality. 
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‘Mr. Tayror. But - you declined to answer the question: a moment 
120. stright, 4 | 

“Mrs. Inur. Because I don’t like it to be personal. : 

Mr. Taytor. All right. You will be excused. 

Mr. Sworr. You ny you don’t pr a to send your girl or child 
to a Japanese school? , 
~ Mrs. Inuz. Yes, 

Mr. Swore. I take it, then, that you do not approve ‘of these | 
schools? 

Mrs. Inut. Absolutely, I disapprove of any school where J apa- 
nese is taught exclusive 

Mr. Sworr. That’s a I am very interested in getting your 
opinion on—being a as yous f—that you do not approve 
of these schools? , ) 

Mrs. Inui. Yes. 

Mr. Sworx:. That’s what I wanted to get at. von husband is 
quite a student, is he not? ! 

Mrs. Ivor. T beg pardon? | 

Mr. Sworr. Your husband is quite a student, is he not? Is he a 
writer? 

Mrs, Inui. He.is a journalist, and he is teaching 1 In the university, 
and has been a professional Chautauqua lecturer. 

Mr. Sworr. Did he write an article declaring that only the Chris- 
tianized Japanese could be loyal Americans? . x 

Mrs. Inur. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Swors. Did he write an article declaring that only the Chris- 
tianized Japanese could be loyal Americans? 

Mrs. Inur. He said that Christianity was the factor in making 
Japanese become Americanized. . 

r. Swore. So he has no > patience * with the old so- called religions 
of Japan? : | a 

Mrs. Invr. I think not. ‘ 

Mr. Swore. Do you know whether there are any American-born 
Japanese here at this meeting or not? Perhaps they did not under- 
stand that. Any others besides yourself—any men or boys? 

Mrs. Inur. I think not. 

Mr. Sworr. We are very much epee to you for your testimony. 
You are excused. , | 


"TESTIMONY OF a J OHN McNULTY. 


Mr. McNulty being duly sworn, testified as $ollowa:: 
Mr. Swors. Give your name to the reporter. |: 
Mr. McNoury. John McNulty. Gentlemen of the commission, I 
. am appearing entirely in my own behalf, representing no interest 
and no association; I have no political and no economic connections 
in California. I recently returned from active service with the Navy, 
after about 20 years’ service, and decided to try and get a foothold mn 
civil life. I stayed in California because my ship arrived in Calli- 
fornia, and I like the country very much, and it showed great possi- 
bilities, and I thought I would have an equal opportunity with other 
people in securing a foothold here, bringing my family here and mak- 
ing my ma ‘find after two mOnEne: anette eon ob: the fishing 
aes! pignbbad yolew : 
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gauine that it has been impossible to do this, and I-have spent nearly 
all the savings that I was able to gather up. The reason for this fail- 
ure was due entirely to the preponderance of Japanese men engaged 
in the fishing game and fishing out of the port of San Pedro. 

I would like to state that I have absolutely no prejudice of a 
racial kind against any kind of people. I have done considerable 
official work with Japanese gentlemen, and I find them very efficient, 
very delightful people to meet, and in that way I have no prejudice 
at all. 1 have studied up their history and their language a little 
bit, and their religion and political structure. My report here before 
the commission, boiled down, is simply this—and I have got it from 
the leading cannery men of California, one of them from the com- 
pany that this @entleman that preceded me a while ago represents, 
from Mr. Van Kamp, of San Pedro, and Mr. Kaufman of this can- 
ning company gave me that, and I got information from the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce in Los Angeles; I investigated the 
business systemutically, you see, the same as any sane man would. I 
found out a very peculiar situation in the fishing game. Whereas 
I was perfectly willing to go into the fishing game, as a seaman on 
board the fishing boats, working on shares like the other sailors, I 
wus not encouraged to do so by the leading white cannery men of 
this section, because they stated that 95 per cent of the boats operat- 
ing out of San Pedro were operated by the Japanese people, and that 
they would not permit me to go aboard. I believe that, too, because 
I went to San Pedro in civilian clothes, old clothes, and tried to get 
on. It is necessary for me to make a living for my wife and family, 
but I am separated from the business I made a specialty of. I can 
do hard work, all kinds of work alike; and I like to live near the sea 
and I thought I could get ao bunk near the sea, and that’s why t 
wanted to get into the fishing game—there is lots of money in 1t— 
and therefore, because of ‘the preponderance of the Japanese men 
operating the boats, to the extent of 95 per cent, as I was told by Mr. 
Kaufman, I was prevented from entering into the fishing game in 
my own country. : = 5 7 a : 

Mr. Taytor. Now, in what way were you prevented ? 

Mr. McNutry. I was advised by Mr. Kaufman and I was advised 
by Mr. Van Kamp, and I was advised by the chamber of commerce 
that 95 per cent of the boats are operated by the Japanese. 

Mr. Tayvor. I understand that—— 


‘ 


Mr. McNorry. That they would not let me in; that I could not — 


get a position with them. . — | ao . 
Mr. Taycor. You would have to take a position with the Japanese, 
would you? | ee i 
Mr. ~icNunry. Yes, sir.) 9 °° 7 


‘Mr. Taytor. Couldn’t you get a position with white fishermen? | 


' Mr. McNoutry. There are none, except Austrians in the purse 
seine fishing, and Austrians would look on me as a spy there. 

Mr. Tayror. Couldn’t you fish on your own initiative? 

Mr. McNoutry. I probably could, sir; but you have to Jearn the 
fishing technique first. As this president of the canning company 
informed you, the Japanese, through their fishing experience, have 
gained this technique, and they have control of 95 per cent of the 
boats. The white fish-cannery men are not disposed to give me a 
hoat in order to make me a student. ; 
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: ae Taytor. There is plenty of room on the Pacific for other 
oats ¢ | 

Mr. McNourry. If I should invest $2,500 in a boat without having 
learned the fishing game—I am a sailor and I can handle a boat— 
but if I should invest $2,500 in a boat without knowing a little fish- 
ing technique I would come out broke. . 

fr. Tayzor. Do you mean to say that nobody but Japs under- 

seth Ho fishing arts? Do they understand them better than the 
whites # , | 

Mr. McNouury. They don’t understand them better than those that 


. are not Japanese particularly, but they have such a large proportion 


of the boats here that they satisfy the needs of the cannery men, and 
a white man can’t get into the fishing game unless he invests in a 
boat and stands to lose while he is learning the game, as they have 
95 per cent of the boats here. If these 95 per cent of the boats were 


all American owned, owned by American citizens, an American citi- 


zen could get a job with them and learn the game and then buy a 
boat later on. 2 | 

Mr, Taytor. What does an average fishing boat cost? 

Mr. McNutry. From $2,000 to $20,000, complete. . : 

nk om Was this fishing fleet at one time owned by the 
whites . 


Mr. McNouury. As I understand it, I do think the Japanese people 


worked it up themselves. . | -— : 
Mr. Taytor. The Japanese people worked it up themselves? _ 
Mr. McNuury. Yes, sir. They are very efficient, very economical, 
very businesslike people; but the policy arises: Are we to preserve the 
opportunities which the natural wealth of this country gives for the 
imported European white race, or are we also going to divide up with 
the imported Asiatic yellow race? And, as an American citizen, I 
find myself actually disbarred from learning the aeine enue be- 
cause of the preponderance of the Japanese men at San Pedro. It 
is a simply a matter of economics. __. | 
r. Taytor. All right. We are very much obliged to you. 
Mr. Sworr, Are there any members of the American Legion who 


want to be heard on this question? If there are any members who- 


do not represent the legion, and they know the legion desires to be 
heard, I wish they would notify them, in order that they may be 
heard. 7 ae oe — no pte 

Mr. Taytor. We will adjourn to 1 o’clock. In the meantime we 
will make up a list of witnesses to be heard this afternoon. _ 

Mr. Swore, All witnesses desiring to be, heard may submit their 
names. | | | : : 
AFTERNOON SESSION, , 


Mr. Taytor. We expect to close the hearings at 3 o'clock for the 
present. Later on—probably in November—the full committee will 
visit Los Angeles in connection with an investigation of the entire 
border. We find that the evidence is largely cumulative. The ev- 


dence down here has been largely cumulative of the evidence we have 


taken in the northern part of the State. Now, in order that eye. 
body.may be heard and that all interests may be represeated, we have 


_ decided that we will divide the time between now. and 3 o’clock with 


j wep a bageyy ee eee 
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those who are favorable to the proposition and with those who are op- 
posed. Now, I would like for you to get together and indicate the 
witnesses who would like to be heard and whom you would like to 
have heard during this almost three hours. 

Mr. Grorce J. Burns. I think, perhaps, I might speak for the— 
as you would call it—the opposition. I mean the opposition to the 
Japanese. 

tr. ‘Tay ton. Yes. 

Mr. Burns. I have some witnesses I can call, and I will leave it to . 
you whether to lerve it off or hear them. 

Mr, ‘Taycor. Will you indicate to me how many witnesses you 
have so we can divide the time? | 

Mr. Burns. Well, at the present time I should think 

Mr. Tayxok (interrupting). Iwill say this further: That any witness 
that we examine here may, ts we say in Congress, revise and extend 
his remarks; that is, by writing out any supplemental statement he 
may desire to make and filing it in the next few days with the stenog- 
rapher, and it will be considered by the committee in Washington 
the same as your testimony given here on examination. There ma 
be some here who would lke to make a statement of that kind, and, 
if so, if you will give me your name I will let it go in the record that 
you have been examined and you can prepare your statement and file 
it later. | : 

While I am hearing this witness I would be glad for you to get 
tovether, those of you who are opposed to Japanese immigration, 
and those of you who are in favor of it, and give me the names of the 
witnesses you would like for me to hear this afternoon. 

Mr. Jor Simons, There may be those here you would like to hear— 
I couldn’t say they are friendly or opposed to it. I suppose it is the 
truth you are after. -— © er ee 7 

Mr. Taytor. That’s it. =... : 

Mr. Stmons. What you call an “ unbiased witness,” isn’t it? 

Mr. Taytor. Well, I haven’t found a witness yet who is noncom- 
mittal on the subject. He is either for or ferninst, as we say in 
Kast Tennessee. ee Ser he 7 | : 

Mr. Simons. Well, that’s your judgment. — a. 

Mr. Taytor. Well, I am a lawyer, and I can pretty well tell 
whether a witness is testifying for me or against me. 

Mr. H. C. Hurtey, of Gardena. I am glad to speak for the Japa- 
nese, 7 ee ee | 

Mr. Tayzor. Will you assemble about you a few of your friends? 


STATEMENT OF MR. P. B, WATERHOUSE, 


Mr’ Waterhouse, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: © 
Mr. Taytor. Give your name and address to the stenographer. 
‘ Mr. Warernouse. P. B. Waterhouse, 719 Palisade Street, Pasa- 
ena. ae | | 
Mr. Tayror. How long have you been living there? 
_ Mr. Warertrouse. I came to California 25 years ago. I haven't 
lived there all the time; I have lived about 11 years in California. 
Mr. 'Tayror. What is your occupation ? = Be Oh 
Mr. Warertousn, I am a representative of the American Mission- 
wry Association, I have spent seven years in Japan: 
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Mr. Taytor. Now, will you state briefly PE 
. Mr. Warernouss (interrupting). Asa preliminary to what I wish 
to say, I would like to pont out one or two things in testimony that 
has come previously. In the first place, the doctor who presented 
to us well-worked-out charts of the great increase in the birth rate 
of the Japanese, showing the menace of the Japanese here because 
of that great increase in the birth rate and figuring out how many 
years it would take for the Japanese to outnumber the whites in 
this country, in California.. The fundamental fallacy of the whole 
system of charts lies in the fact that they base their whole calcula- 
tion on birth rate alone, whereas, as a matter of fact, California is 
not a static State; we are getting a great inflow of white people from 
other States, and there is no reason to believe that it is going to 
stop. In 1890 there was a population of 2,113,398, according’ to olli- 
cial records; in 1910, 2,873,549; in 1920, according to the last census, 
it is reputed to be about 3,500,000, as a rough estimate. The increase 
has not come from birth rate; it has come from outside States, and, 
as the doctor stated but didn’t bring out, his whole calculation was 
figured on the supposition of no immigration of other whites. | 

Mr. Tayuor. Have you studied the birth-rate feature of the propo- 
sition, Professor. ‘3 | 
_ Mr. Warernouse. Yes, sir. A oe OS 

Mr. Tayror. But it is a well-known fact that the Japanese in this 
Sika now, in California to-day, have a higher birth rate than the 
whites ? . | 

Mr. Warennouse. Yes, sir; and most of the figuring comes within 
the last five years. In 1913 California made a law preventing the 
Japanese from leasing land. From that date there was a tremendous 
increase in the birth rate, owing to the fact that the Japanese were 


\ ; 


‘trying to circumvent that law, and they got their picture brides, they 


“built” their families, and they raised children, with that avowed 
intention, 7 Z : | 

Mr. Tayror. In what way did they circumvent the law by increas- 
ing the birth rate? | | 


Mr. Warernovse. Because an American-born child can own land. 


And so we see, in the last five years, a tremendous increase in the 
birth rate; but if we study the birth rate of Los Angeles County, in 
rural Los Angeles County, as was brought out here a while ago, there 
was an increase of 9 per cent or more in the last five years; but if 
you take the last three years, you will find that in 1916 the birth rate 
was 81.2 per cent, whereas now it is 28 per cent, showing that in 
rural Los Angeles County, even in the first five years of that tremen- 
dous increase, a decrease of 5 per cent, showing'a tendency toward 
decrease; and as these families grow older, if the picture bride sys- 
tem is stopped, this tendency to decrease will be correspondingly 
rapid. So much for the birth rate. _ as | 

n the second place, the doctor this morning brought out very 
forcibly-the fact that a certain man up here near Pasadena had been 
blamed because of a slight typhoid epidemic, and that the Japanese 
were a great menace to the people of Los Angeles County, owing to 
the fact that they were insanitary, and that their food products 
would tend to kill us all off, and that we would all be dead before 
they were assimilated, as I believe was the,statement,) 9) mo 
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Mr. Tayror. Yes. ot i | 

Mr. Warexnousr. And in that same argument that he had stated 
before, that the percentage of typhoid in Los Angeles County was 
remarkably low—in fact, very much lower than in New York City, 
was his statement; although we have such a great Japanese popula- 
tion who are producing this garden produce; still we have a remark- 
ably low percentage of disease. It would seem that witl.in the last 
five or seven years that if the Japanese’s poor sanitation was going 
to kill us sll off, we ought to have » much or greatly increased pro- 
portion of disease, whereas, as a matter of fact, by the statement of 
the oflicer of the board of health we have a remarkably low propor- 
tion. | 

Mr. Tayror. Do you know what the mortality rate is among Jap- 
anese living in California? 

Mr. Warrrrnovuss. I do not know. It is hard to find those figures. 
I do not know them. The representative of the farm bureau stated 
that the Japanese were not permanent, they were not permanent 
farmers, iid, what is a detriment to the country is that they are not 
farmers who are permanent—that the Japanese are not permanent; 
they go here and there and here and there and yonder. But why? 
Because the California law prevents them from staying in that place. 
How can they stay when they are compelled to move in three years? 
A law which compels them to move is detrimental, according to that 
eentleman’s statement. 

Furthermore, we object to the Japanese because their housing con- 
ditions and sanitary conditions are very poor. And one gentleman 
stated that we didn’t see the Japanese with their homes improved at 
all. I believe that was the doctor—he was speaking of the farmer 
class, I understand—and there is a very vital reason why they are not 
building good houses and raising their living conditions, because they 
have to move in three years. A three-year land law prevents them, 
prevents a farmer from building a home. You go into the homes of 
the Japanese in the city, where they are more or less permanent, and 
you see a difference. You go and visit some time where the farmers 
own their land, and if you go into the homes of the Japanese you will 
find them equal in every respect to their white neighbors in that same 
neighborhood. os | , 

Mr. Sworr, You don’t. believe the general opinion of the health 
officer, then, this morning ? 

Mr. WarrrHoussr. Yes; I do; I think the farming class in southern 
California do have a very poor condition. It is due to a three-year 
land lease law, and what man is going to put up a nice house and 
furnish it with all the plumbing at a high cost, and put in sanitary 
a and everything of that kind, if he has got to get out in three 

errs be a ee ee apd 
va Sworge. You think that’s the cause of the unsanitary condition, 
_ then? | | | 

_ Mr, Warernovse. One cause; and another cause is the high cost of 
living, and he won’t do it unless he has to. But I am judging from 
the fact that the Japanese who do own their land put up good houses 
and have the sanitary ‘conditions in good condition. ; 

_Mr. Tayxor. By the way, now, inasmuch as we are pressed for 
time, would you give the rest of your testimony by a statement ? 
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Mr, Warernouse. Well, I would like to speak a little bit about the 
schools, the Japanese schools. 

Mr. Tayzor. All right. 7 

Mr. Watrruovuss, I have been making a study of the Japanese 
language schools—I speak Japanese myself—and I have been going 
around to these schools to see what they are teaching. I was very 
much interested to find that in a number of schools they are using 
the very same textbooks that I used in Japan to learn Japanese—the 
old Tokuhon readers, the ones that were used in my day, 13 years ago, 
and not the ones used in present-day Japan—but in many cases they 
took the books when they started ee schools and haven’t changed 
at all. Their purpose seems to be to teach the Japanese language. 

Mr. Taytor. Is there anything in those books that teaches the 
divinity of the Mikado? a 

Mr. Warrnuovuse. It says nothing about the divinity of the 
Mikado. It teaches in the third reader—third Tokuhon—about 
(speaking Japanese). | : | 
Mr. Taytor. What is that? io re 
Mr. Wareruovss. It is the name of the God of Japan, from which 
the old tradition is the Emperor is descended. 

Mr. Swore. But it does teach the divine origin, then, of the Em- 
peror, of the Mikado? _—s 7 

Mr. Warernouse. It says nothing about the Emperor at all in any 
of those nine readers I studied. 

Mr. Sworr. State that over again. I understood you to say it did. 
- Mr. Warernousr. They talked about this God, but this God was 
no Emperor, by any means; he was the original God of Japan, but 
not the Emperor, and tradition says—the Japanese tradition says— 
the Emperor was descended from him. oo 

Mr. Sworr. Are those traditions embodied in the books they study ? 

Mr. Warernousr. No... : eS : 


Mr. Sworr. That’s all I was after. ©). 00 | Yio 

Mr. Warrrnovss. The tradition that the Emperor was descended 
from that God is not in those books. Furthermore, to test out the 
teachers, after examining all the books they had in the school, I 
found no books there teaching Japanese history or Japanese geogra- 
phy, and I suggested to the teacher, ‘“‘ Wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
teach a little geography?” “No; we don’t teach the geography of 
Japan; they get that in the American schools.” ‘“ How about his- 
tory?” I says; “don’t you teach them the history of Japan?” “No; 
we don’t think it is wise in America to teach- Japanese history to 
these children; we are teaching them the language.”. That seems to 
be the idea, so far as I have gone, and I have gone up to all those up 
around San Francisco, Salinas, Monterey, Santa:Cruz, and Fresno; 
Orange County in southern California; and partly in Los Angeles 
County, especially Long Beach. Now, I think that the Japanese 
schools are a hindrance toward full Americanization of the J ppenee’: 

Mr. Swors. In other words, you think they are undesirable 

Mr. Waternovussr. I think they are undesirable, because, from many 
standpoints, a child is tired out in the afternoon, and the next day 
he isn’t able to work as/well.. The principal of.the schools at W nt- 
sonville, Mr, McQuiddy, made the statement that, 10 yoars ae oes 
Japanese in his schools ranked fully equal to. the American on ne 
as students, but to-day it is not so; he says they are below-that ave 
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age; and one reason, I think, is the Japanese school in the afternoon, 
and their minds are tired; and at a meeting in Elysian Park this 
spring they passed a resolution saying that the Japanese at that 
gathering disapproved of any method of education in this country 
which would in any way hinder the American education of the 
Japanese, considering that the American education was suflicient 
for the Japanese children in America. They are tenling toward 
that themselves. They are seeing the fallacy of it. The reason 
for it is manyfold. 

In speaking with Mr. Domoto, a nurseryman in Oakland, about 
his two aallece, he says, “ My children are separated from their 
mother because they talk and they play, they quarrel and they speak 
entirely in english, and their mother is angry because she can not 
understand half of what they are saying or talking about or think- 
ing about,” and he made it a rule in his home that they should speak 
Japanese at the table, at least. There is a separation of the parents 
and the children, and they desire to have their children kept near 
to them. Another reason is the unsettled condition and the attitude 
of the Californians toward the Japanese. If they were sure of a 
welcome here, sure of right treatment here, that Japanese-school 
question would drop. | : 

Mr. Swope. Well, Professor, don’t.the Japanese children—didn’t 
the children of this Oakland man you speak about learn Japanese 
from their mother before they became of school age? 

Mr. Warernovsr. Not very much; just a little bit. 

Mr. Sworr. About how many words’ vocabulary would they ac- 
quire from their mother before attending school? 

Mr. Warrrnousse. Oh, I don’t know; it wouldn’t necessarily be 
very big. We don’t use so very many words in ordinary conversation 
ourselves, . | 

Mr. Sworr. It is your experience with American children, when 
they arrive at school age they have acquired a working vocabulary, 
at least “3 : 

- Mr. Warernouss. Yes; but these Japanese children acquire the 
English much more rapidly. You take the American children in 
Japan, and they will acquire Japanese; and I know many parents 
whose children refuse to talk to them in English, and their parents 
have to use every effort to make them talk English, because it is the 
environment. i A 
_ Mr. Sworn. Americans who are sojourning in Japan? 

Mr. Warenrnovuse. Yes. | sy 
Mr. Sworr. Well, will you please treat this question from an 
Americanization standpoint and assimilation standpoint in the paper 
which you will file? Ce ee ee | a. 
~Msx Warernovse. Yes,sir.. 2°. ; |: 

Mr. Swore. All right; that isall.. .. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOSEPH SIMONS. 


Mr, Simons, being first duly sworn, testified ns follows: 
Mr. Sworr. Where is your home, Mr. Simons? | | 
Mr. Simons, My home. is in Los Angeles... Do you want me to g0 
nhoad % Pin He Ge Ue Dg | Bk a aro ee = : : a eae ee 
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Mr. Sworr. I will ask the questions I desire. 

Mr, Simons, All right. 

Mr. Sworr. What business are you in? 

Mr. Srons. Farming and manufacturing; chiefly farming. 
Mr. Sworr. Are you a landowner? 

Mr. Siurons. I am. 

Mr. Swors. What size farm or ranch have you? 

Mr. Srarons. Well, I own directly—I have got about 600 acres. 
Mr. Swors. Where is that located? 

Mr. Simons. Imperial Valley, northwest of Brawley. 

Mr. Swovs. Do you en pIey any J apanese on your place? 

Mr. Srarons. I do not. 

Mr. Sworr. Have you ever employed any? 

Mr. Sustons. Well, for a few days at onetime. __ 

Mr. Swore. What kind of labor did you find them to be? 

Mr. Sistons. Why, not as good as our good American labor. 
Mr. Sworr. And have you had any dealings with the Japanese, 


' Mr. Siarons. I have. | | 

Mr. Sworr. To what extent? : 

Mr. Simons. Well, years ago I think I ieased them some land out 
here on the Laguna anch, “through a company that I was presi- 
dent of. 

Mr. Sworr. What was your experience with them, from a business 
standpoint, in that transaction ? 

Mr. Srarons. Well, in that deal he lived up to his contract. 

Mr. Sworsr. He lived up to his contract and paid his obligations, 
discharged his obligations? 

Mr, Simons, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. Have you had any deklings with J apanese farmers in 
this locality ? 

Mr. Sruurons. Which locality ? 

Mr. Swors. Around Los Angeles here. 

Mr. Sruons. Not a great deal, outside of coming in contact with | 
them in farming I was doing in ‘the county. 

“Mr. Swors. Are you familiar with their school work? : 

Mr. Siurons. I am not. 

Mr. Sworr, Are you familiar with thee selimiont 

Mr. Sruons. I am not. 

Mr. Sworx. Just what has been the nature of your stnay, then, of 
this question ? 

Mr. Stmons. For 33 years I have been an 1 employer of hiber Ail 
in the early days I employed a good deal of Asiatic labor, and I 
had a chance and close contact to study the pe “pe and the nature of 
the people; and since then, in the businesses and the occupations that 
1 have followed I have had more or less of the same opportunity to 
study the people, and, necessarily, I studied them from the stand- 
point of employing them as to economy and the various qualifications 
that they might have. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, what phase of the question do you desire to sub- 
mit to the committee? , 

Mr. Srurons, Well, I came here as a witness, to answer any ques- 
tion that I might be able to answer, that you want_to asic 3 me.’ I 
might make a speech Z aa 
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Mr. Sworr (interrupting). We haven't time for a speech. 

Mr. Simons. T don’t suppose you want that. 

Mr. Swore. But I believe you stated you were not familiar with 
their education and didn’t employ any, and those you did employ 
lived up to their contract 

Mr. Simons (interrupting). I will give you my opinion. I live in 
the Imperial Valley. I have land in a section of tie Imperial 
Valley that I suppose is more densely inhabited, outside of the city, 
than anything in the country. In fact, I can look most any direc- 
tion 4 or 5 miles and might see one or two homes or camps that are 
not controlled by Japanese, and for the last four years [ have been 
in the valley there were so many men going to the front and some- 
body had to raise something to eat, and being a farmer I went to the 
front, but in those four years I have been almost surrounded by 
Japanese farmers, and during that time I have studied the people. 

Mr. Sworr. IIas it been your experience that the presence of these 
Japanese caused the white people to move out? 

Mr. Stsons. I think so. 

Mr. Swore. What, approximately, is the population of that valley ? 

Mr. Simons. Well, ot course, the valley is » new country; it is 
being settled up. 

Mr. Sworke. Well, do you know of any numbers of white persons 
who have left due to the presence of the Japanese? 

Mr. Srsrons. Well, now, the condition is this: We find we have had 
a great deal of trouble getting labor on our ranches, and where we 
have white camps, American camps—of course when we speak of 
“white” or “American” camps we include almost everything that 
comes along except Asiatic. In those camps we don’t try to mix the 
American labor with any Asiatics. We keep Asiatics out. Now, in 
those camps I am satisfied that, due to the lack of any sociability that 
might be carried on, the same as you would find in the East, here you 

would have to go miles to find a white man or farm laborers. Our 
farm laborers become discontented and want to get back to their own 
kind and their own people and are leaving the farm. | 

Mr. Sworr. Well, of course, the influx of labor from the country 
to the city I suppose you regard as general throughout the country, 
do you not? : 

Mr. Srmons. The influx of what? - . 

Mr. Sworr. The influx of labor from the country to the city. That 
seems to be a general situation throughout the country. : 

Mr. Simons. I think.so; but still the other end of it—now, going 
through California—I travel a great deal, and in going through Cal1- 
fornia, where I find an American’s home every quarter or half mile, 
they don’t have the trouble in keeping labor that we have, where our 
courty is not settled by our own class of people, on account of the 
lack of sociability. | eo ag | 

Mr. Sworr. Now, what is your proposal for the solution of this 
problem, as you see it? | | ‘ ; 

Mr. Srsrons. Well, of which problem ? ; on 

Mr. Sworr. Well, you take the position, do you not, that there is a 
problem here, resulting from the presence of the ever-increasing 
Japanese immigration ? ; bits | | 

Mr. Simons. Yes. What would be my solution? 
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Mr. Sworr. Yes; what would be your solution? 

Mr. Siaons. My solution, if it could be done, would be to try to 
induce all Americans or descendants of American farmers to ¢o back 
to the farms. If that could be done, there would be no question; it 
would be scttled, because, in my mind, there is no question but the 
efficiency of what we call our good white labor is far greater than that 
of the Japanese. Now, you take the J apanese, if there is anything to 
be raised, they are a “short-coupled ”—what we called uv “short- 
coupled ” people—and I am told in their own houses in Japan they 
have never had chairs; they are a squatting people; they squat down 
and shufile along. : | 

Mr. Sworr. Have you been in their homes? : 

Mr. Siutons. I have been in their homes—not to any great extent— 
and talked direct with them. You take anything hke strawberries 
or beets or small vegetables that need a great deal of attention that is 
close to the ground, the Jap will excel our labor in handling it; but 
when you get them off the ground in handling—for instance, you 
are running teams or tractors or plows, or up as high as picking cot- 
ton, you take a good, intelligent, bright American and he will work 
all around them. He is worth—oh, he is worth 30 per cent more an 
hour than the Jap. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, would you urge any legislation ‘in reference to 
these Japanese? 7 | . 

- Mr. Simons. Well, I don’t believe—I came from a class of people 
that is known and has been known since the history of the world; 
they are known as white-haired, blue-eyed people, lawmakers and law 
enforcers; and I believe if that people can control the land they will 
control the destinies of the country. I do dislike, though, this fric- 
tion among themselves we have had here. Our farm boys have ac- 
quired money, and simply because they had money they come to the 
city to spend it. We hope before long—and it is coming very fast 
now—that they will begin to go back to the homes and occupations 
of their fathers and mothers, and when they do pet ready to go back, 
which must come, because we are only an agricultural people; I come 
from an agricultural people; my people’s can’t compete in these fac- 
tories and mills; my people can’t exist; my people can’t live the way 
people are going to be compelled to live in cities, to-day and in the 
near future; therefore, as I say, we must go back to the land. 

As I say, we were the inwinnkes and the law enforcers from all time 
and all the time we know of in history, and I am proud of it, and I 
would like to keep some of this land—that is, some of the best of it. 
Now, there is lots of land; there is lots of land that-10 acres wouldn’t 


_ feed a jack rabbit. You take in California, as you eye goes out, you 


go over many thousand acres, but when you come to center it down, 
there are very few acres, in comparison to it all, that you can really 
farm on it with profit, Now, then, if we can keep that land for a few 
years we are satisfied that our people will go back and take the land 
and hold the land, and therefore we are not in favor—I am not in 
favor of anyone who can’t, whose parents could not become a citizen 
of the United States, for that blood to get hold of the acres, knowing 
as we know, that the destiny and future of the country will be molde 

and will be shaped by those who own the land. st 
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Mr. Sworr. Well, then, you don’t favor any legislation along those 
lines, do you? You think it is a problem that can be worked out 
among the people themselves? 

Mr. Simons. Well, I don’t believe there should be any more of them. 
I believe—— 

Mr. Swortr (interrupting). That’s what I mean. 

Mr. Simons. Those that are here, treat them fair. 

Mr. Sworr. ‘Those that are here? 

Mr. Simons. Yes; and, let me tell you men now, I have studied 
this sittuution—pive them a good dose of Americanism. Now, there 
ure things they lack. I-will go further and tell you the character- 
istic of the men. Now, you can take as a farmer; they may be farm- 
ing land close to you, where it 1s necessary for all han-Js on certain 
days to get out and fix the road in order to get your produce out to 
town. Now, Mr. Jap, as a general rule—there may be a few who 
will do it—he will never come out and offer any assistance in the 
fixing of that road. Maybe afterwards, then, he will say to you, 
“Thank you,” for doing it, and in a few days after he may have an 
opportunity, he may irrigate his fields, and he may neglect his water 
and leave a large ool of water standing in his field; he will go out 
and deliberately drain it out of his field and put it in your road. 
Now, if you want him to give a few feet, or sct back a fence to 
widen that road he won’t give an inch, but he will insist on using 
the lund of the other fellow, and he will allow his water to run 
over in your field, over your hay. You go after him about it, and 
he will always tell you he is very sorry he did it, and you ask him 
for any compensation for it, and he won’t do it, and he has a lawyer, 
and you will have a great deal of trouble to get anything. You 
take Brawley: I have seen cases there when the road was blocked 
und flooded and cases that could have been avoided; it was im- 
possible to do anything—couldn’t get at it for months. 

Mr. Sworer. That is a general characteristic ? 

Mr. Srtmons. That is a general characteristic—not in all cases; 
there are Japanese that will cooperate with you and can see things 
in a public way and have somcthing lke a public spirit, the public 
spirit that is supposed to predominate and the spirit that all good 
Americans possess; but, as a general rule, they are very reluctant 
to do anything of that land, anil are very selfish. 

Now, another bad feature of the Japanese in 8 community where 
the American is farming; he is what is known as a labor poacher. 
Now, we will say in » community that is 10 or 12 miles square, 
and three-fourths or 90 per cent of all the farm lands in that farm- 
ing community are Japanese; now you are compelled to go out, 
maybe, some 10 or 15 miles—maybe 20 miles—to bring in Inbor— 
m.ybe come from Imperial Valley clear to Los Angeles and bring 
Iator. Now, you keep that labor, and it is American Jabor, and it: 
is safe to say you will employ them for 10 months in the year. Well, 
Mr. Japanese, he gets ready to harvest his crop, and, without sayin 

a word to you, the same as your neighbor might come across aa 
ask you, “Are you going to get through with these men in a few 
days¢” and he will go into your bunk houses and see every one 
of your men, teamsters and other men, and make arrangements for 
them to quit you and harvest his crop, and, consequently, you are 
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left without men; consequently, unless the American man can har- 
vest his crop, he can’t get 1t to market, and he can’t pct any money 
for it. They have no regard! And i say a good dose of Ameri- 
canism administered to them might do them good. 

Mr. Swore. In what proportion and in what manner would you 
have them do it? 

Mr. Simons. Well, I think, in looking you over—I think you 
understand it; I don’t have to tell you. As you know, we have 
all-wise laws; ‘we have laws that are on our statute books, and then 
we have a common law that we all try to sce that it is en forced. 

Mr. Sworr. If you have any additional statement you desire to 
make, you may submit it to the reporter, and, unless you have some- 
thing further to say now, that will be all. 


STATEMENT OF MISS M. OLIVE J OHNSON. 


Miss Johnson, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Mr. Tayzor. Give you name to the stenographer. 

Miss Jounson. M. Olive Johnson. | | 

Mr. Taytor. You are a school teacher? 

Miss Jomunson. No; I am not; I am immigration secretary for 
the Y. W. C. A. National Board. 

Mr. Tayror. I have before me here a clipping from the Evening 
Herald, of Los Angeles, dated July 20, 1920, with a picture of 4 
at 45 Los Angeles school girls who have gone on a& camping expe- 
oy and in the picture there is one Eleanor Chan. Do you know 

er? | 

Miss JoHNnson, Yes; a Chinese girl; a member of the club of thc 
International Institute of Los Angeles. , 

Mr. Tartor. I will ask you to file this with your testimony for the 
use of the committee. That’s all. 

Miss Jonnson. All right. 

(The picture referr ed to is attached hereto, marked “ Exhibit D. > 


STATEMENT OF MR. H. C, HURLEY. | 


Mr. Hurley, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 3 

Mr. Sworr. Please state your name to the reporter, , | 

Mr. Houruey. H. C. Hurley. , od 

Mr, Swore. Where do you live, Mr. Hurley? 4 

Mr. Hurtey. Gardena, Calif. 

' Mr. Sworr. Are you familiar with the J apanese in this section 
the country? | 

‘Mr, Hurry. Yes. I have been living for four years in Garderd 
I am pastor of the First Baptist Church in Gardena. 

Mr. Swore. There are a good many’ Japanese living in Garey 


are there? 


Mr, Huriey. We have about 1,600 in Gar dena Valley. | | | 
Mr. Sworr. What is tlie population of Gardena? 
Mr. Hurury. Well, I suppose 4,000, perhaps, I think, in rou 


numbers. It varies at eee come and go, you know. 
e 


Mr. Swore. me vou any members | of oe congregation who ; ‘ 
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Mr. Hortey. ‘There are more members who are Japanese than a 
American church that I know of. We have about 40 now that : 
members of our congregation. 

Mr. Swovr. Do they attend the other denominations—for instan 
Methodist and Baptist? 

Mr. IHortry. Our denomination has a mission in half a mile 
our church that they maintain. These members, who are in o 
church, work in that mission. Our church is sort of 2 mother to 
We are thrown very intimately with the Japanese constantly. 

Mr. Sworr. Are there any other denominations that have churcl 
that the Japanese conduct themselves? I noticed we ran across 
Methodist church, 1 believe it was, conducted by a Japanese, 
one section of the State. | 

Mr. Huniey. Yes; I think there are quite a number of Methodi: 
among the Japanese. I know the Presbyterians have work amo 
the Japanese at Garden Grove, Calif. 

Mr. Sivore. What kind of citizen do you think the Japancse mak 
in this country—the native born? | 

Mr. Wforuey. The native-born Japanese? I think nobody is 
better citizen that the native-born Japanese. | 

Mr. Sworr. Are you familiar with their method of living a1 
their customs in their homes? ; 

Mr. Huriey. Well, you have heard the other testimony that h 
been given. You can’t expect the sanitary conditions that ought 
prevail when they live in these little huts that are put up, and the 
eons move these houses when they go from one place to a) 
other. | 

Mr. Swore. A lot of land, of course, Doctor, is bought in the nan 
of children that are born in this country? | 

Mr. Hunuey. If there is, I don’t know anything about that. 

Mr. Swore. You don’t know anything about that? 

Mr. Hurry. I doubt it. 

Mr. Sworr, Well, there is a big acreage of land owned by childre 
that were born in this country? | . 

Mr. Hourtey. Yes. | | | 

Mr. Sworr. With an association of white men as trustee, of cours 

Mr. Hontey. I thought you meant by the question that they woul 
take advantage of that by the parents buying for the children. 
haven’t known of anything like that. | 

Mr. Sworr. Have you visited in their homes extensively ? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes; I have been in the homes of these people fre 
sigan T have been with them for many years in their homes, an 

have had Japanese men and ladies in our own home. | 

Mr. Sworr. They are quick to grasp traditions? ee 

_. Mr. Huntey, Absolutely. I was invited, a little over a month ago 
to make an address on Americanization to a group of 200 Japanes 
men in a Japanese schoolhouse, and the leaders told me before tha 
address began that they were exceedingly anxious to have the Jap 
anese of America become Americans, cad they wantecl me to tell them 
just how they could become Americans, and they didn’t want me t¢ 
spare them at all; they wanted me to make any criticism of them thal 
1 felt would impress them with the importance of becoming’ Amer! 
eans—which Idid. 7 | a 
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They especially requested that I speak to them about this question 

of working on Sunday. I realize this as well as they do, that the 
Americans are largely to blame for thaut—especially those who raise 
vegetables, like they do in the Gardena Valley—when they insist on 
the vegetables being carried to the market so they can have then 
Monday morning—that forces them to work on Sunday—but if they 
weren't forced to do it I am sure they wouldn’t work any more on 
Sunday than Americans I know quite a number of Americans in 
Gardena who are not forced to work on Sunday, but they do. | 

Mr. Sworr. Well, the Sunday work, then, from your point of view, 
isn’t confined to the Japanese alone, is it? 

Mr. Hurtey. Not any more so than Americans. 

Mr. Sworer. Did you talk to these people whom you addressed about 
the Japanese schools, your views on that? 

Mr. Hurtey. I did. I told them that I thought one of the impor- 
tant things for them to do was to teach English to their children, 
and that 1 felt that it was unwise for them to have the schools to 
teach the Japanese language. I think they realize that. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, your advice would be for them to drop that? 

Mr. Hortery. Yes. , 

Mr. Swore, What are your views on the regulation of Japanese im- 
migration? What do you think about that; do you think we should 
shut down on them, or let them in according to Dr. Gulick’s plan? 
~ Mr. Hortey, What is Dr. Gulick’s plan? | , 

Mr. Swore. It is more of a percentage basis than anything else. 

Mr. Horry. Well, I wouldn’t be in favor of discriminating against 
the Japanese. I am rather inclined to think we ought to have re- 
ected immigration for all foreigners. 

Mr. Sworr. Applying it to all alike; that’s your idea? 

Mr. Hurtey. Yes. I think there is no reason why we should treat 
them any worse than any other foreigners. © — | 

Mr. Sworr. Do you think the Japanese can be assimilated as read- 
ily as any other? 7 aie: | 

Mr. Hurrey. I think they can be assimilated as readily as any 
other—more readily than a great many other foreigners that come 
to thiscountry, I have the utmost confidence in those who are Ameri- 
can Citizens, in their loyalty to the Government. I know of some citi- 
zens in Gardena Valley who evaded the draft during the war, and I 
am sure I don’t know of a single Japanese, if he had been an Ameri- 
ean citizen, who would have done that. You might have gotten some 
information from the gentleman at Gardena this morning as to evad- 
ing the draft, if you had questioned him on that subject. " * 

Mr. Taytor. Whom do you refer to, Mr. Hurley? 0) * 

Mr. Houruey. Mr. Rosecrans. «© ° °° Ot: ae 
Mr. Sworr. If there is any additional statement you would like to 
submit, you may prepare it and submit it in writing. 


STATEMENT OF MR. A. K. WARREN. | 


_ Mr, Warren, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 
Mr. Taytor. Give your name to the stenographer, 
Mr. Warren. A. K. Warren. pee ho Ee of 
Mr. Taytor. Where do ou live, Mr. Warren? j:.0f iis 
Mr. Wanrnen. I live in Alhambra, Calif. _ 
Mr. Taytor. What line of business are you in? 
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Mr. Wancen, Pama civil engineer, deputy county surveyor. 

Mr. ‘Payton. What phase of this subject would you like to present ? 

Mir. Waren. Why, merely the fact that [ covered the entire 
county, or practically the entire county, in the compilation of maps 
showing the acreage now used and occupied by the sincere 

Mr. ‘Payror. You have those figures, have you not! 

Mr. Warren. Why, I have the figures, and the maps were presented 
to the hoard of control. 

Mr, ‘Tayror. ‘Chey are embodied in the book published by the board 
of control, which the committee very fortunately has. 

Mr. Warren, Yes; and the maps are also in that report. I want to 
say that I have had occasion to visit practically 90 per cent of the 
lands in Los Angeles County that are now occupied by the Japanese, 
and I have seen thei homes and have conversed with a great many 
Japanese farmers. The sanitary conditions, as mentioned heretofore, 
are very bad, and it has been suggested that that was caused from 
the fact that the Japanese were not allowed to lease their land for 
more than three years. It is quite possible that that would have a 
bearing on the value of a home that the Japanese would put wp, but 
it.could not have any bearing on the veneral, everyday condition that 
that home was kept in. Not only the lack of toilets is very apparent, 
but in many ways they live like the Siwash Indian of the Northwest. 
In fact, they have no toilets at all. They have o large back yard or 
front yard. And the general condition is filthy around the place 
and inside of the house. The houses are not even—well, they don’t 
pretend to be houses at times; they are merely boxes put up together. 

The majority of the Japanese farmers that I have talked with or 
have attempted to talk with appear. to me to be rather backward in 
becoming Americanized rather than desiring to become American- 
ized. We know that a great many of the Japanese farmers speak 
Inglish—or, at least, understand it very well—but when talking with 
them the greater part of the time the best remark they have got or 
the best answer that can be got is that they don’t understand Eng- 
lish; or, in other words, they don’t care to talk to you, no matter 
what you desire to do, whether it is finding conditions in the coun- 
try or locating land lines or general information that you are after. 

That’s about all that I have to say specifically. If you have any 
questions that you might wish to bring out on 1t—— 

Mr. Tayxror (interrupting). Do you think those characteristics, 
from a sanitary standpoint, apply to the race as a whole in this coun- 
try or do they apply only to that particular locality? ee . 

~ Mr, Warren. I believe—well, I know that they apply as a whole, 
as far as Los Angeles county is concerned. - | 

+ Mr. Tayron. Have you ever visited the homes of these people very 
i Nr. Warren. As I sny, I have visited them, practically 90 per 
cent of the rural homes of Los Angeles County, and have been around 

. the same places more or less frequently. 
Mr, Taytor. Is it your opinion, then, that they do not try to adopt 
our standards of living? — 

Mr. Warren, It is; absolutely, 
| Mr. Tayvor. Well, I believe that’s all—it is cumulative—but if you 
dete Ng make an additional statement we would be very elnd to 

HiVG AV, ; | 
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Mr. Inui, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Mr. Taytor. Give your name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Lxur. K. 8. Inui. Now, I came here as a representative of the 
Church Federation. 

Mr. Taytor. And you have a prepared statement, have you? 

Mr. Inur. Yes; more or Jess prepared. 

Mr. Taytor. Well, suppose you give us your prepared statement, 
Just as briefly as you can—you know we are rushed for time—and if 
you can’t complete it, you will have an opportunity to insert it in 
our record, and it will be given ample consideration. 

Mr. Inur. Then, first of all, I would like to say that a great deal 
of the question concerning Japanese is due largely to misunderstand- 
ing. Now, let me give you an example. Tor instance, one man will 
stand up and say, “Japanese make a great deal of moncy, but they 
send that money to Japan; they have no local interest, no local pride.” 
Now, that is what one says. One the other hand, someone will stand 
up and say, “Japanese work hard and make money, but the trouble 
with the Japanese is they spend that money in this country and they 
buy up all the lands in California.” There you have the contradic- 
tory statements, but those two contradictory statements are side by 
side, the same condition. Why? Largely misunderstanding. 

Some will say, for instance, “ Japanese do not become Anica: 
ized.” On the other hand, someone will say, “ The trouble with Jap- 
anese is they are too anxious to become Americanized, to do just like 
the rest of us.” They have two contradictory arguments, and yet, 
wa iret they support one another. Largely misunderstanding. 

t is more or less like this talk of weather in San Francisco: “ We 
have splendid weather in San Francisco—so warm. in winter you 
need an overcoat, and so cool in summer that you must have one.” 
The same thing. Now, that has been used for certain purposes. Un- 
doubtedly, you know what I mean. And they can make use of that 
to a great extent, because of a peculiar California political situation, 
it seems to me, and that is, I don’t know of any State that has changed 
in its national politics as the State of California. One year they will 
vote for one presidential candidate, and another, on the other side, 
and until the last account comes in from California, you don’t know 
who your next President is; and therefore California is peculiarly 
situated to play a splendid game of cards. | | 

Such being the case, I think it has been the case right along ever 
since she has been admitted, which was in 1850. At that time, you 
remember, undoubtedly, one side was a slave-holding State, and the 
other a free State, in the question of war, I understand it, at.that 
time; but right along that has been the case in California—restric- 
tion of Chinese, suspension of Chinese—I should have said tempor- 
‘ary—and here again, I think there has been something of that sort, 
undoubtedly. | de ) | eae 

Now then, if you will allow me to come bacl | | 

Mr. Sworsr (interrupting). Now, you make a statement that the 
general criticism directed at your people—or rather a special criti- 
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cism—is that they send their money back to J apan?: 


Mr. Invr. Yes; on the one band. ne eee 
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Mr. Swore. On the one hand; and that they buy all the land, on the 
other hand ? 

Mr. Inur. Exactly. 

Mr. Sworr, Now, is either of those statements true? 

Mr. Inur. Ualf true and half not. 

Mr. Swore. Ilalf true and half not? 

Mr. Inur. Of course, naturally, they send money. 

Mr. Swore. ‘They do send money back? 

Mr. Inour. Some. | 

Mr. Sworr. Do they send it back to the banks or to their families? 

Mr. Inur. Most of it has been to the families, and may be to the 
banks, undoubtedly, but I do know a great deal of money stays right 
here, 

Mr. Sworr. You haven’t any means of determining how much 
money is on deposit in this State by the Japanese, have you? 

Mr. Inur. No. 

Mr. Sworr. You have a very careful selection of facts in some of 
your data, and I thought perhaps you might have that. Would your 
secretary of your association know that? 

Mr. Inut. I do not know, but at one time my recollection was—take 
it for what it is worth—my recollection is they had something like 
$4,000,000. ; 

Mr. Sworr. In this State? 

Mr. Inur. Not in this State; in southern California. 

Mr. Sworr. In southern California ? 

Mr. Inur. That may be wrong, but that’s my recollection, to the best 
of my ability. 

Mr, Sworr. Well now, is it your idea, then, that what they don’t 
send home they buy farms with here? 

My. Inur. Well, they do buy a great many implements. They 
spend, on an average, as a whole, 10 per cent more for implements in- 
farming than any other nationality. 

Mr. Sworr. Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Inur. (The witness’s statement is incorporated in a little 
greater detail than as given before the committe) 

The Japanese Church Federation of southern Californin, representing 28 
Japanese churches and missions of southern California, begs to extend its greet- 
Ings and to welcome you who are here with the view to investigate the oricntal 
conditions in this part of the country, for we have always felt that the difliculty 
in this State in particular was due to the lack or absence of understanding and 
mutual cooperation and sympathies and also due to those who take advantage 
of this situation for their personal end. | 

Such being our belief, we take the liberty of submitting to you n few facts at 
our comnand, It is not necessary to remind you that it was the United States 
that first opened the doors of Japan and introduced her to the civilization of the 
Wer. It is also a well-known fact that it was at the suggestion of Hawaiian 
capitalists that Japanese first began to iinmigrate into the islands. When the 
Chinese restriction law was passed, in 1882, the lnbor shortage was keenly felt 
inside of 10 or 15 years. It was then that our people came in any appreciable 

‘number. In other words, when the Japanese came the stage setting before 
which the regrettable drama of anti-Chinese agitation was played was still in 
the foreground. All arguments. brought forward and all ill feeling: stirred up 
were still in the air before the eyes of the same generntion. 

Knowing these facts, strengthened by the advice of Herbert Spencer to n Japa- 
hese shitesman of note, the Japanese Government, as well as Japarese lenders, 
have always been very conservative about the emigration of their people into 
this country in a large number, | ; 
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Just a glance at the history of Japanese immigration Into this eountry in com- 
Parison with that of Kurope will prove that it was not Japan’s idea to encourage 
Mass contact, for it is bad under the best circumstances. Apprecitting further 
the peculiar distribution of power between the Federal and State Governments, 
acknowledging America’s right to regulate her own immigrants within the con- 
fines of internutional courtesy and amity, thinking that it was in keeping with the 
spirit of international cooperation, Japan voluntarily resulated her emigrants tn 
Jupan. 

We feel that the gentlemen’s agreement which went into effect in 1908 was 
a proof of Japan’s sincere regard for America’s friendship. 

According to official figures of Commissioner General of fanimatign the fol- 
lowing facts will be found: 


Thus the statistics will tell you that since the agreement went into effect, 
up to 19138, the arrivals of the Japanese were a great deal less than their de- 
partures. The year 1914 ushered Europe and Asia into the war, which made the 
number of immigrants into this country from Europe very small. It signaled, 
on the other hand, the greatest business activities in the history of Japan. <Ac- 
cording to the official figures of the Commissioner General of Immigration, 
you will note the increase was largely due to the coming of nonlaborers, mer- 
chants, and travelers. The laborers you will find on the list are the returning 
aliens or the direct relatives of those who are here and able to support them. 
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Depar- : Depar- 
Year. Arrival. ture. . Year. Arrival. ture. 
1009 5 died acon esewas Keew saw ee 675 T7600 W114 cocccckeress ecavecieuces 1, 762 6, 700 
TOLD eecweetonse cine Ceeeeeess 589 FOO TO1S Sc csccceu cease sceenedsess 2, 214 6, 815 
TOLD i mcwereevas es once wesse we 72 0, 5007 |) OIG. vecconscicnsieeetiewa<'ee soe 2,958 6, 142 
WU ese areucss petweweweee 894 MAGA WUD occ ies csc ecb csandnesiee cos 2, 838 6,321 
AUIS s cae ceeds oceaeeee Geewwes 1,371 5,400 ll 1916 ce esilecetaccscessecens 2, 604 _ 8,539 


' To those of us who can see both sides of the question it is almost beyond com- 
prehension to watch entangling statements and accusations that are being made 
other than for political purposes. It seeins to us the proposition is not what 
to do with those who may come, but it is what to do with those who ure here 
legally within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

No one will deny that California’s alien land law was directed against our 
people, whatever the phraseology may be. Consequently it necessarily carried 
with it two things, discrimnation and “sting” to the Japanese. Under the cir- 
cumstances we feel that we have been extremely patient and judicious in trust- 
ing the ultimate purposes of the people of this State and country. 

Anyone with a reasonable amount of justice and fairness in his makeup 
agrees with us in saying that almost all phases of the Japanese situation of 
California have been greatly exaggerated. There are two outstanding features 
that are usually neglected by the average person interested in the question: 

.(1) Negligible amount of land owned by the Japanese, 29,105 acres. In addl- 
tion, 18,000 acres are owned by Japanese minority stockholders in land corpora- 
tions. ‘And small number of acreage temporarily leased by the Jupanese, 
865,826 in 1918. 

(2) The next point is the immensity of the land area of California, which 
equals the total area of New York, Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and New Jersey put together, being approximately 99,000,000 acres. 
Of this 19,000,000 acres are unreserved and unsurveyed; hence 80,000,000 con- 
stitutes her farm lands, including all phases of farming... -> oui). . 


- 
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Ts California so crowded us to make any further legislation or regulation 
Hecessuvy ? 


Inercase or decrease. 


Land and farins. 1910 _—— 

Amcunt. | Per ccut. 

Approximate lund urca Of Stato... ...ccc cece eeoeee OY O17 2900 | hss esctecus neous aehes | cneeaneices 
PAOEY EATING 5 ees vend cca Sea atoeoacaesens ee was eae en 28, 826, 95] 27, 931, 444 SU7, 507 3.1 
Land in farins (improved). ...... ccc eee c cence eens 11, 458, 437 1], SY, SU4 568, YAS 4.8 


While the Intest figures are not available, both land in farms and improved 
land have decreased 3.1 and 4.8 per cent, respectively. Assuming that there 
hus been no change since 1910 In them, Japanese in this State, or 2 per cent of 
the people of the State, lense in 1920 427,000 acres or 0.007 per cent of California's 
lund, and own about 30,000 acres, or 0.0005 per cent of samme. We utterly fail to 
see the alrrmists’ viewpoint. ; 

liven irrigated area or lund firrigable with the project estimated in 1910 alone 
is more than 5,490,300 acres, 

According to the experiences of the migration of any people, the composition 
of the early innulgrants are young men. You will undoubtedly reeall that in 
1850 93 per cent of the people of Callfornia were male and 7 per cent female, 
As late as 1900 with the history of half a century, the proportion was still 65 
per cent for the mule and 45 per cent for the latter. 

Like history wus repeated among the Japanese. But in the course of time 
these young men became established and quite a number of them sturted to 
make homes, Some wrote for their families to join them here, while the second 
group went back to Japan to bring thelr wives. <A third group who were not so 
situated as to go to Japan in person had to welcome their wives through what 
is now conunonly culled the picture-bride system. The number of the first 
group is by far the largest, and that of the second next, while the third group 
constitutes about one-quarter of the total, nccording to the statistics reported 
from Angel Island. 

But here again, considering the American institution of marriage, Japan vol- 
untarily gave up the practice of granting the passports to these woimen, known 
as picture brides, This point also clearly indicates that she is very solicitous of 
American friendship. 

Now, that hns nothing whatever contradictory to the spirit of the gentlemen's 
agreement, and yet there are some who would say that the Japanese try to 
evade this situation by sending picture brides. Now, as a matter of fact, just 
the other day I saw a statement saying that picture bride No. 19,000. something 
like that, had entered the United States. As a matter of fact, that is the kind 
of information, or misinformation, that we receive a great many times. 


Mr. Sworr, You mean .a statement was given out which carried 
the impression that 19,000 had been admitted ? 

Mr. Inur. Yes. Now, that is a4 misunderstanding. According to 
the passport system, every passport is given a certain number. Tor 
instance, if I were speaking about this country, Washington will give 
the city of New York from No. 1 to 10,000, and to Washington State 
possibly from 10 to 30. This is it—so and so. 

><. Swore. Your idea is that was just simply the number of the 
passport there instead of the number of the picture bride? . 

Mr. Invux. Yes. And then some of them have the number, and the. 
number wasn’t given, and therefore there is a great deal of exaggera- 
tion. On the whole, if there was any appreciable number of that sort, © 
perhaps 25 per cent is the highest estimate we can give to those who 
came into this country. , 

And then they further charge that Japanese are trying to evade the agreement 


by tnventing the so-called “Yoshi.” It is an institution of adoption of a lboy or 
girl into another family to perpetuate it. However, we know thatthe Japanese 
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Government gives no passport to such an audupted member of the family where 
there is a child in the sume family. Furthermore, such an adopted child Js not 
allowed to come here unless he had been so adopted at least five yeurs before the 
application for such a passport. The meusure is to avoid any abuse of such a 
system. They are being very careful in that way to carry out the spirit and 
the letter of the gentleinen’s agreement as. understood. 

Now, on the whole, it seems to me that there is a great deal of exavgeration, 
For instance, they do not give the negligible quantity of Japanese land owned 
in this country, and they use the term “control” to the land that they have. 
For instance, they say “ Japanese control four or five hundred thousand acres 
of land.” Well, they do exercise control for the period of three yeurs, but at 
the end of three years they are at the mercy of the landlord unless they give 
in return the kind of services the landlord requires of them. And so that term 
is very much of a misnomer. 

Recently a great deal has been said about the increase of the Japanese chil- 
dren. Some alarmists have compared the rate of increase of to-day with those 
of 10 years ago, when there were a very few Japanese families, and have con- 
cluded that at this rate 50 years from now California will be overrun by the 
Japanese. TFigures do not lie, but we cnn often lie with figures. 

(1) Science has demonstrated that the rate of decrease of the first gencrution 
of the immigrants is always high. 

(2) The largest per cent of the Japanese men in this country are between the 
nges of 30 and 40, and that of women are between 25 and 35. 

(8) Under the circumstances like this, the death rate is rather small, while 
the increase is abnormal. 

(4) This increase of Japanese population will decline (a) as time goes on, 
those who are in the period of reproduction will pass into another stage, while 
it is too early for the second generation to take their place; (U) and when the 
second generation attain their majority, and Japanese community becomes nor- 
mal as to the age distribution, the second generation will not assume nny more 
responsibility than any other race, since they are subject to the same law of 
evolution. 

Now, many wild stories also have been told about the Japanese language 
schools in connection with the children of Japanese parentage. It is true that 
a very few of the Jupanese immigrants came here with the idea of settling here 
permanently. Hence the Japanese language, even history and geography, were 
taught in these so-called schools with a view to fit the children to enroll in 
proper grades when they went back with their parents. 

But speaking for the Japanese communities in general, the second evolution 
soon was entered. The longer they remained here, the more they become estab- 
lished and the harder it became for them to leave their interests and nssocia- 
tions. Unconscious absorption of American freedom and standard of living 
have made it impossible for many of the Japanese who went to Japan with the 
view of spending the rest of their lives there to be satisfied to remain in Japan. 

This fact changed the Japanese. .attitude of the education of the children. They 
began to teach only the language as they think that it will be necessary in what- 
ever life work they may choose, Roughly speaking, such was the case until a 
few years ago, and that is the situation now that you will find among the 
largest number of the Japanese. 

And now we are entering into the third stage of giving up the Japancse 
schools. In order that this point might be proven, may I not rend the resolu- 
tion that Mr, Waterhouse has just referred to? This was a resolution passed 
on May 31 by the Japancse ministers and laymen of this federation, represent-. 
ing 28 Japanese Christian churches and missions of southern California,. This 
Was passed on the occasion of Memorial Day last, and the pledge was made 
before the dead who made this country 50 free and noble. The resolution is as 
follows: . 

» “We, the pastors and laymen of 26 Japanese evangelical churches and mis- 
sions of southern Californin, believing that Americanization can only be 
renlized through Christianization of these people, believing further that uo one 
ean fully apprecinte, without nequiring the fundamental teachings of Christ, 
the mighty spfrit of the foundation of this Nation of liberty, equallty, und 
humanity Which emanates throughout ber history, do hereby adopt the folluw-. 
ing principles and policies for the Americanization of 100,000 Japanese who are 

enjoying pence and prosperity in this country: 

“1. We who are in the United States are to be, first of all, loyal to the land 
of our adoption, 
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2. We are te endenver to embody consistently fn our daily life the fundna- 
mental principles and spirit of the American Government and Christianity re- 
specting her customs and fnstitutions and abiding by the law of the land. 

“3. Having chosen our life work here, we deem it our first duty to promote 
the welfare of our adopted country and contribute our share to its civilization. 
vurthermore, we will gladly be regarded ns the forsaken band by the country 
that gave us our birth, 

“4 As to the educntion of our children, we think {ft best and sufficient to 
sive them wholly American education, thus enabling them to become loyal and 
useful American citizens. Tn addition, we desire to afford them the spiritual 
education bused on the teachings of Christ. 

In order to enrry out the purpose of this resolution, trrespective of our 
religious aflitation, we do hereby unite and cooperate In our utmost endeavor 
to Americanize the Japnnese in this country. We do this in the spirit of hope, 
patience, nnd justlee, whieh is the spirit of Chirst whose followers we are. 

Now, that is the resolution which was passed on May 31. 

Mr. Swore. Does that represent your views?! : 

Mr. Inur. [xactly. I was one of the signers of this resclution. 

Mr. Sworr. You think it is necessary that they embrace Christi- 
anity, do you, before they could begin? 

Mr, Inor. The spirit of Christianity. 

Mr. Sworr. That’s what I mean. You think that’s a condition 
precedent ? . 

Mr. Inur. I believe so, for I believe the American country is 

arin tee ae 
based—the Constitution and all is based upon the spirit of Christ. 

Mr. Sworr. You believe it is based on the spirit of Christianity, do 

ou? 

Mr. Invr. Yes, sir; and therefore it is sometimes very disappoint- 
ing to us to see this patent spirit in California— obnoxious ” would 
be just as good a term. We are very much disappointed often, but, on 
the whole, the Christian people of this country do have a greater 
trust in the Enropean people of California—— 

Mr. Taytor. Doctor, you presented quite a statement. That is very 
interesting. I take it that it is rather exhaustive. In view of the fact 
that we have only a short time, would you kindly file your paper? 

Mr. Inout. May I have just a word ? | 

Mr. Taytor. Yes; you may have aword to conclude. 

Mr. Inor. The Japanese in this eae feel that their children are 
Americans, and are to remain as such. If the teaching of the Japan- 
ese language is to be-‘any burden and hindrance to Amcricanization, 
then we must do away with it entirely. If we teach it, it will be taught 
as any forcign language, and not as mother tongue. 

Many questions have been asked concerning the assimilability of 

the Japanese. A very few scientists have definitely concluded one 
way or the other, except in an abstract way. But so far as the adapt- 
ability of the Japancse themselves in Japan is concerned, a very few 
will deny it. For no nation has become Westernized and American- 
ized in political organizations, in industrial systems, in educational 
institutions and in science, both of war and peace, much faster than 
hee, Japan, a : 
“Then the next question is how about the Japanese in this country! 
Tt remains to be seen. For they have not been given chances that are’ 
conducive to Amcricanization. So far as the children are concerned, 
there is no room for argument that they do become assimilated. If 
we mean by Americanization a process of bringing together a sufli- 
cient unity of interest and mind, then we are ready to say that they 
do become Americanized for both adults and children. 
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_ If we mean sociological assimilation, our opinion is formed. I be- 
heve that there is such a thing as sociological assimilation—assimila- 
tion of mind, assimilation of mental, spirtnal attitude. At the same 
time, it is desirable that we should have, if circumstances allow, bio- 
logical assimiliation, This “biological assimilaton”—I hope you 
don’t misunderstand me when I say it—biological assimilation is yo- 
ing on at this very moment, without any intermixture of races, and 
that 1s very possible. Now, when we talk about biological assimila- 
tion, some of us want to jump up in the air, but biological assimila- 
tion is going on at this very moment. For imstance, when we speak 
English, naturally the formation of our lips will conform to that 
language. Those who are brought up in Japan will have their lips 
closed when they talk—I suppose I am one of them myself—but they 
usually close their mouth and their lips, but when they speak Itnelish 
it changes the expression of their eyes, their mouth and so on, to a 
great extent. And again, when Japanese stay here any length of time, 
their complexion changes—like in Hawaii—if you stay any length of 
time in Hawaii, you will become dark and take on a complexion like 
a Hawaiian. | 

Mr. Taytor. There are three kinds of assimilation, then, accord- 
ing to your theory—first, social assimilation, then biological assinil- 
lation, and racial assimilation; is that right? 

Mr. Invr. I don’t know what you mean by “racial assimilation.” 

Mr, Tayzor. You don’t advocate it, I take it, and you don’t insist 
that there is assimilation between the two races, as by intermarriage? 

Mr. Invur. The Jewish people, for instance—they have their sacio- 
logical and racial and even biological assimilation. . 

r. Taytor. You mean by “biological assimilation”; you mean 
living in our climate, speaking our Janguage, following American 
customs and habits; that will change the race? ; 

Mr. Invr. Oh, a great deal. 

Mr. Tayuor. Yes. | | | 

Mr. Invr. And, to get a concrete example: Of course, since the 
Japanese came to this country they haven’t had long enough time 
to prove it; but in the last 10 or 12 years, I will say, if you compare 
a Japanese child that is born in this country and one born in Japan, 
at the age of 7 the boys weigh 42 pounds—— 

Mr. Taytror. That’s the average weight? 

Mr. Inurx. Yes; a boy at the age of 7. 

Mr. Tayton.: Where did you get those figures? 

Mr. Inour. The figures are from Japanese schools in Japan and 
made in this country. | 

Mr. Tayrvor, I see. | | 

Mr. Invr. The average weight of boys born in this country is 42.3 
pounds at the age of 7; and of those born in Japan 38.6 pounds at 
the same age. There is a difference of 6.3 .pounds. And their 
height: Boys born in America are 3.54 feet in height; those born in 


Japan 3.52 feet. Girls show a similar difference. At the same age 


girls born in America weight 40.4 pounds and are 3.54 feet in height, 
while those born in Japan weigh 37.6 and are 3.48 feet in height. 
At the age of 12 they still show this discrepancy between the two. 
Boys born in America weigh 65.4 pounds; boys born in Japan only 
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GO pounds. There is a difference of 5.4 pounds. Girls born in 
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America are 1.55 feet in height, while those born in Japan are 4.24 
feet. So, on the whole, there is a process of assimilation going on 
at this very moment. ‘Then, may 1 be permitted to sum up? 

Mer. ‘Taynor. ATL rieht. 

Mr. Ixur. Just one other point I would like to mention. The 
question of Japanese loyalty has been often discussed. A few facts 
will speale for Chemsel ves. yn spite of the fact that the Japanese are 
the last comers to these shores, and they are engaged only in small 
business or truck farming, it is estimated that an average Japanese 
houeht $525 worth of bonds. As to the Red Cross, it is nos far from 
the truth to say that even in the first drive alone during the war, 
one in every five either took membership in the American Red Cross 
or contributed something toward it. Therefore when the final drive 
was made every Japanese took some active or substantial interest in 
the organization. 

There are so few American-born Japanese in this State as com- 
pared with the children of other immigrant races. This is particu- 
larly true of this part of the State where Japanese did nct begin to 
come until very recently. No one was old enough to enlist in the 
Army. But no less than two or three dozens volunteered to put on 
the khaki uniform, waiving exemptions. In fact, the first aviator 
of the Japanese race who drew his blood in the service of the Allies 
was from this city. 

Given half a chance, Japanese will prove undoubtedly as adaptable 
into the institution and spirit of the Nation as any race. 

‘To sum up: 

(1) Californias ele element, agitators and politicians, are 
proposing to settle the question on assumption, misundersvanding. 

(2) Should their plan succeed in so far as the land measure is con- 
cerned, they are Coe to drive Japanese away from the rural 
district to compel them to go back to the city and compete with 
laborers there, who have been led unthinkingly to believe prohibition 
of land ownership from the Japanese will settle the question, ete. 

(3) Usual arguments against foreigners were applied against 
Chinese, Upon arrival Ji apanese inherited all arguments used 
against Chinese. | 

(4) Thus the Japanese have never been given the fair chance that 
has been accorded to other races. . 

(5) California’s fecling toward the Japanese is considerably better 
than before, only with the exception of ‘periodical agitation for 
political purposes. | 

(6) The relaxation from the moral and economic tension of the 
war that unified the Nation, narrow interpretation of self-cletermina- 
tion, State and national politics that have great bearing upon inter- 
national aspects, presidential year in the State which holds the bal- 
ancquf power, and all are responsible for the present agitation—and 

not the labor question, © 
(7) Thus real and latent California has not yet risen to speak its 
voice in an organized way. oo, 

(8) We have all confidence in facts, in the integrity and justice of 
the people of this State and Nation. 

(9) All we ask is a fair, American, and Christian appreach to the 
problem, a chance to the pursuit of happiness, to prove ouy assimila- 
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bility: and contribute our little share toward the welfare and civiliza- 
tion of this great Republic and help in her endeavor to bring the 
Kingdom of God on earth. In this we shall promise that we shall do 
our very best. 

Mr. 'Taytor. Now, do you take the position that there should be no 
more immigration to this country—that you want those who are in 
this country given fair treatment under the Constitution, but that 
you don’t want any additional immigration—or do you? 

Mr. Inur. Now, I don’t care to have any more additional immigra- 
tion into this country, but in limiting it the very best thing is not to 
give any nationality any “sting,” discrimination. 

Mr. Taytor. You want to apply it to all alike? 

Mr. Inut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tayuor. You share the opinion of your wife relative to these. 
separate schools in this country—that they are not desirable? 

Mr. Invu1. Not desirable; yes, sir. | 

(Attached hereto as a part of the testimony of the above-named wit- 
ness, IC. S. Inui, are the following tables:) 

Nehibit 2’ —Acreage of arable lands in southern California owned. 
and leased by Japanese (October, 1919). | 

Exhibit F’—Acreage of farms owned and tilled by Japanese in 
southern California (1919). | 

Mr. Taytor. The following witnesses will be permitted to prepare 
statements and to file them with the stenographer of the subcom- 
mittee, to be forwarded to Washington and included in the report of 
the hearing. We are forced to do this for the reason that we haven’t 
sufficient time to hear all the witnesses: K. Tanigoshi, G. E&. Gordon, 
Ki. Davis, M. B. Patton, IK. Nasa, Mrs. Payo Sacamoto, Miss Elsie D. 
Newton, Mrs. B. E. Kari, K. Iwanaga, Miss M. Pierce, W. S. 

Wheaton. : 

(Ag will be noted by this transcript, a large number of the above-. 
named witnesses failed to hand any statements to the reporter.) 


STATEMENT OF MR. K. IWANAGA: 


Mr, K. Iwanaga, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 
Mr, Sworr. Give your name and address to the reporter. 
Mr. Iwanaca. K, Iwanaga; 923 West Thirty-fifth Street. 
Mr. Sworr. You were born in this country, were you ?. 
Mr, Iwanaea. Yes, sir. . 
Mr. Sworr. How old are you? 
Mr, Iwanaaa, Twenty-seven. 
' Mr. Sworr. When did your parents‘come to this country ? 
Mr. Iwanaaa, My parents came to the Hawaiian Islands about 30 
years ago. | a en oe ee re re rT : 
- Mr. Sworr. Where were you born? . 
Mr. Iwanaea. Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu. . 7 
Mr. Sworr. You were not born in the continental United States ?, 
Mr. Iwanaaa., No, sir. | 
Mr. Sworr. You served in the United States Army, didn’t you? 
Mr. Iwanaaa. Yes, sir. | . eee. a | 
Mr. Sworr. When did you first enter the Army? 
“Mr, Iwanaaa, July 1, 1918. Ye ta 
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Mr. Sworr. What was your rank? 

Mr. Iwanaca. Second heutenant. 

Mr. Sworr. What organization ? 

Mr, Iwanaca. First Hawanan Infantry, Company D. 

Mr. Swore. What kind of treatment did yen receive while you 
were inthe Army? Have you any complaint! 

Mr. Iwanaga. I enjoyed my like very much in the Army. There 
wasn't any distinction in color or race. 

Mr. Sworr. Are you familiar—or, rather, I know you are well 
acquainted with the native-born Japanese about your own age, are 
you not? 7 

Mr. Iwanaaa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. Could you tell the committee just how they like this 
country, our ideals, and traditions, and institutions ? 

Mr. Iwanaaa. I intend to speak for myself and for my fellow 
citizens, Japanese. ‘The people of California have been grossly mis- 
understanding us. Some of the influential people of California have 
been—in their attitude they were not favorable to us. I don’t say 
all the people—some of them. And the instances of the Japanese— 
do not speak for the Japanese farmers; I just simply speak for myself 
and for my fellow citizens—they take the examples from the Japa- 
nese farmers and others and apply to us. Now, some of the parents 
of the Japanese American-born children are buying land under the 
name of their children, and therefore-they say that we are undesir- 
able; we are not fit to be citizens. Now, I would like to know if there 
are any instances that the American-born Japanese have been dis- 
loyal to this country ? 

Mr. Swore. Your observation is that he has been loyal ? 

Mr. Iwanaca. That he has been loyal, and I don’t know of a single 
instance when he was disloyal. , 

Mr, Sworr. You fought for the country ? 

Mr. Iwanaga. I did. 

Mr. Sworr. Would be willing to fight again if you weve called on! 

Mr, Iwanaaa. Yes, sir. We in the Hawaiian Islands organized a 
National Guard composed of Japanese citizens—that is, American 
citizens of Japanese descent—we organized a National Guard, and 
we were drafted into the Army of the United States during the 
emergency, There were approximately 700 Japanese who served 
under the American flag during the last war. Under my command 
alone there were 200, and from actual observation I found that they 
were patriotic and loyal to the flag under which they were serving. 

Mr, Swore, You think they are making rapid or slow progress in 
Americanizing in this country? 

M., Iwanaga. That depends on the age of the Japanese. 


| _Mr. Swoer. I mean the boys as a whole? 


Mr. Iwanaaa. The older Japanese, of course, the same as any race, 
they are hard to assimilate, but the younger generation is plastic and 
they will be assimilable. ‘To an extent, the American dots not realize 
it—and those who come from Japan are willing to assimilate, and I 
believe they will if the opportunity is given to them. 

Mr. Sworr. Is it your belief, as stated bv Prof, Inui, that there is 
at presen a political, sociological, and biological assimilation going 
On ¢ 


Mr. Iwanaca. Political, that is, recognized socially; but they think 
Japanese are purcly dapanese in character, and they think all Japa- 
nese are the same, so California people would say, “A Jap is a Jap_ 
all the time; once a Jap, always a Jap.” 

Mr. Sworr. Is your position, then, that there are good ones as well 
as bad ones, the same as any other race? 

Mr. Iwanaca. Of course there are good ones as well as bad ones, 
the sume as any other race; they have desirables and undesirables ; 
but they will take an undesirable Japanese and apply his case to all 
Japanese. That isn’t fair treatment to those born here. We are 
using all our efforts to try to Americanize, and trying to use all 
efforts to Americanize Japanese who come here. 

Mr. Sworr, Are you in favor of the Japanese schools? 

Mr. Iwanaga. In regard to the Japanese schools, I do not know 
very well how they are conducted here; but I met a father who had 
his child in the Japanese school, and I asked him why he was sending 
his child to the Japanese school, and he said that if his child should 
grow up, in order to make his living he will have to depend to a cer- 
tain extent on the Japanese. Now, if the Americans wul employ the 
Japanese on the same basis with the other races there is no necessity 
of Japanese education; but there are instances where Japanese are 
grown up and the Americans will not hire them, and therefore they 
must depend on the Japanese for a- living. | 

Mr. Sworr. Can’t the Japanese speak our language—English ? 

Mr. Iwanaca. Yes, sir. That is the opinion of that father. My 
opinion of the Japanese school, as soon. as the Japanese school con- 
ducted in this country is found detrimental to the United States I 
believe that school should be suppressed, stopped. 

Mr. Swore. Of course, you know a child has only so much capacity 
for the learning he has to do? 

Mr. Iwanaaga. Yes, sir. | | ; 

Mr. Sworr. He has only a limited time in which to attend school. 

r. Iwanaaa. Yes, sir. . 
_ Mr. Sworr. Now, the Japanese, as you have stated, is always handi- 
capped, to begin with, as you have stated, trying to familiarize him- 
self with our institutions and our language. Don’t you believe he 
could Americanize himself a great deal quicker by applying himself 
only to our studies and histories and traditions than he would by 
taking the other part of the day and working himself down on the 
Japanese language? | | | 
Mr, Iwanaaa. Yes, sir; I do. | | 
Mr. Sworr. That’s your opinion? 
r. ITwanaaa. Yes, sir. , 

Mr, Sworr. I am very glad to hear that. I believe that’s all, unless 
Mr. Taylor has something else. | a | 

Mr. Taytor. I have nothing else. | | 


STATEMENT OF MR; G. E. GORDON. 


Mr, Gordon, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Mr, Swors. Give oe name and address to the reporter. 

Mr. Gorvon, G. I. Gordon; 861 Courthouse, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Swors. Have you a statement you desire to make before the 
committee ? | 


Mr. Gorpox, T have no prepared statement; no. 

Mr. Sworn, Well, if you have any general statement, we would be 
pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Gorpon, To have no prepared statement, but IT might say that 
In my capacitv as assistant farm adviser or assistant county agri- 
cultural agent here To have described the practice of raising crops by 
the Japanese and American sections. We have not been called upon 
to a creat extent by the Japanese to work with them. We have had 
representatives of their orvanization come to us for help from time 
to time in the control of plant disease or insect pests or other agri- 
cultural problems, but most of our observation has been upon land 
that has come back to the owner at the termination of the Japanese 
lease, 

J might state, as an example—which is a fair example of my gen- 
eral observations—a lady caine to my office no more thar. two weeks 
ago asking my advice on the handling of a piece of Jand in the 
Gardena section, which, she stated, had been leased to Japanese fora 
period of years. She stated it was rather badly run down, in her 
opinion, and she didn’t know just what to grow upon it. At her re- 
quest I called and looked over the land very carctully: and my recom- 
mendations, I think, to her will show you just how I felt about the 
land. I suggested to her that she plow it up and let it lie fallow until 
fall, at which time she put im a cover crop, stating that I did not be- 
heve it possible or feasible to put in some kind of a crop until some 
such ‘course was taken—until ane had grown a cover crop or a heavy 
application of barnyard manure was given to the land; and recom- 
mended that she handle it that way until spring, at which time she 
could put in another crop successfully. 

Mr. Swors. Did she follow your instructions? 

Mr. Gorvon. Yes; she called shortly after I wrote her ao letter tell- 
ing her that, and stated she expected to do so. 


Mr. Swore. Do you believe that these people abuse the land they 


live on and cultivate? 
Mr. Gorpon. I do. 
Mr. Swore. You think they do? 
Mr. Gorpon. Yes. I will state, however, they do apply fertilizers. 
Mr. Sworr, Js that a general condition now, or just based on your 
experience with a few isolated cases? 

{r. Gorvon. That is a general experience founded upon my obser- 
vations and based on close observation. That has been the general 
experience in investigations, 

_ Mr. Sworr. Do you think they fertilize the land to any extent! 
Mr. Gorpvon. Yes; but in the use of fertilizers, they use general] 
only fertilizers from which quick action on the crop can be derived, 
and which will help produce the crop it is intended for without bene- 
fiting “vie land permanently. Do I make that clear? | 
r. Swore. If you have any further prepared statement you would 
like to make, you may submit it to the reporter and he will embody 
it in the report. | 
(The following additional statement was made to the reporter :) 


I wish to state that I have made no special study of the Japanese problem, 
but that my statement is based upon observations obtained while in the course 


of my work In the above-mentioned capacity. I have not had muny requests 


from Japanese farmers for assistance, except through the Japanese association, 
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Whose representatives have come to me from time te time for assistance in the 
control of plant diseases, insect pests, and cultural problems in the growth of 
their crops, My personal observation on the treatment of land farmed by them 
is bused more specifically upon land which has been returned to the owner al 
the expiration of a lease by Japanese tenants and which [have observed to be 
very badly run down, in practically all cases. I may state an exuimple which 
is characteristic of the general practice. 

A lady owning a piece of lund at Gardena, about 15 miles south of Los Angeles, 
caine into my office to ask advice concerning the handling of a piece of property 
Which she stated had been in the hands of Japanese for a few years. She felt 
that the land was rather badly run down and wanted to know what she could 
Plant with a possible degree of success. At her request, I visited the piece of 
land and found it to be very badly run down, so much so that 1 recommended 
to her that I would not think it was possible nor at all practical to put in a 
crop this yenr, stating that it would first be necessary to make henvy applica- 
tions of fertilizer or perhaps better still, to plow the land, letting it lie dormant 
until fall, at which time 2 cover crop of green manure crop could be planted to 
grow during the winter and then plowed under in the spring, after which it 
Would be possible to get a crop off the land. 

In refutation of statements made during the hearing on the Japanese ques- 
tion to the effect that people of southern California would have gone bungry 
for vegetables during the pust few years if ft had not been for the Japanese, 
-I wish to state that we are continually receiving many inquiries regarding the 
possibilities of growing vegetable and truck crops from Amercan farmers in 
this State, as well as many Kastern States. They state that they would desire 
very Much to get into that business, but are kept out on account of the monopoly 
of the Japanese farmers. 

Il believe that if the Japanese were excluded and ‘prohibited from leasing or 
holding any land whatsoever, that there are plenty of American citizens who 
would be more than happy to start in the truck gardening business, and that 
the people of California would not suffer at all from lack of fresh vegetables, 
There is nlso a tendency, started during the war, to grow more vegetables in 
the back yard. 

In view of these facts, I believe there is no renson why the Japanese should 
not be prohibited from the holding of any land whatever. 


Mr. Sworr. Is there any other representative of any organization 
here who would like to make a very brief statement before we ad- 
journ ? 7 

(Mr, Stephen S. Myrick signified his desire to make a statement.) 

Mr. Sworre. Come around. | } 


STATEMENT OF MR. STEPHEN §. MYRICK, 


Mr, Myrick, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 
_ Mr. Swore. Give the reporter your name and address, ' 

Mr, Myrick. Stephen 8. Myrick. | 

Mr. Sworr. Where do you live, Mr. Myrick4& 

Mr. Myricx. 2050 Vine Street, Hollywood. | 

Mr. Sworr. What business sere you in, Mr. Myrick? 

Mr. Mynicx. I am a school-teacher. 

Mr, Taytor. A school-teacher ? | 

Mr. Mynicx. Yes, | 

Mr. Tayror. How long have you been a school-tercher here ? 

Mr. Mynicx. Here? I have been here six years and a halt. 

Mr. Taytor. Have you had occasion to investigate and observe the 
Japanese question as it affects California and the United States | 
generally ? | “] 

Mr. Mynicx. Somewhat. I come representing the church to wl rich 
T belong rather than any of the schools. Tam chairinan of the peace 
committee of the Quaker meeting of Los Angeles. 


“Ej 
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Mr. ‘Taytor. Well, just go ahead in your own way and as briefly 


as you can, 
Ir, Myrienx. IT tanght three years in the Orient and one year in 


Honolulu. 

Mr. Tayror. Go ahead. 

Mr. Myrick. I simply wish to present to this body—I have here a 
written statement that would take some little time to read, but. which 
I may hand to the secretary, perhaps, the substance of which is to the 
effect that, knowing the Japanese socially, rather than otherwise—not 
being in business, f do not know them in a business way except as I 
meet them—but I do know them socially rather well, having lived in 
the Orient and having many personal friends among them here in 
the city, and feel that they are a very valuable addition among us. 
My experience has been that they are peculiarly alert and appreciative 
and cordial. It seems to me that we want a restricted immigration. 
but not a discriminatory; that all of the nations should be treated 
upon the same basis, after the suggestion of the Gulick policy. 

Mr. Taytor. Are you familiar with the Gulick plan? 

Mr. Mynicx. Rather so; rather so. 

Mr. Taytor. Do you approve of that? 

Mr. Myrick. It seems to me that it is very*highly to be desired— 
perhaps some modification of it. I don’t know that it need be that 
particular plan, but the plan of admitting people from other coun- 
tries, with 2 minimum issued to all countries and the muximum to be 
dependent upon the rate of assimilation, the number already assimi- 
lated, seems to me to be a very excellent policy. 

Mr. Tayror. Now, you can file your statement. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


As chairman of the peace committee of the First friends (Quaker) Church 
of Los Angeles. the undersigned is presinning to write your committee on the 
subject of the Japanese among us. 

I’or generations each Quaker meeting has maintained a standing committee 
on peace. It is one of the duties of said commnittee to busy itself with the build- 
ing up of friendsbip between our own and foreign nations, reporting to our eon- 
stituency the lessons it Seems to us we need to learn from other peoples, and _ 
extending hospitality to foreigners who may be among us. 

Concerning the Japanese in California, we beg to submit: 

1. “In the beginning, God.” America us a God-loving people should first pray 
to be led to deal with the Japanese and everybody else as our Heavenly Father 
would have us deal with them. . 

2. Neonomically—The Jupnanese produce mueh wealth among us. A consid- 
erable portion of the incomne of Jupanese in California is derived from truek and 
berry farming. I have made wide inquiry and can not find one white American 
man, woman, or urchin who is willing to enter the above line of industry, and 
therefore am unable to list any actual or potential competition. Who would 
supplv- us were the Japanese dispossessed of this business? Moreover, the 
Japaxese have for centuries foregone the luxury of chairs, and therefore by 
their shortness of stature and familiarity with stooping. squatting, and kneeling 
are so adapted to gardening and berrying that they actually suffer less physical 
pain jn foNowsing sueh pursuits than would be unavoidably Incident ta such 
- labors if performed by whites. 

There are rumors, which T for my part believe, to the effect that some Japanese 
spend part of their earnings in Japan. Be jt true, the berries be raised were 
consnimed in America, The real wealth remains here. As to the “money " he 
Is snid to ship to Japan, he deposits that money in an American bank and takes 
to Japan with him only a scrap of paper—a certiflente of eredit. The American 
money which the Jupanese had had remains in America to pay for brushes, 
dishes, silks, or ten imported from Jnupan by some American, for Some American. 
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As to Japanese charges, some Japanese handle good goods, some Japanese 
handle inferior goods; to me most Jnupanese give good measure, but all Japan- 
ese, so far as I know, charge ultra-high prices. 

3. Land.—No family of uny nationality known to history has risen to its 
maximum efficiency without land ownership. The Japanese must either be de- 
ported from California or allowed to own Jund, if we are not to lay upon them a 
moral and industrial haudieap that no nation hug so far overcome. 

4, Increase.—The Japanese in California have an objectionally high birth 
rate. But they can not maintain such birth rate. The parents are intelligent 
and the children go to school. The Japanese in America are becoming prosper- 
ous, and sociology informs us that prosperity always presages a decline in birth 
rate. 

5. Intermarriage.—Most American women feel free to decline a proposal of 
maitiage from a man of their own race if he be not wanted. Is there any reason 
why any woman should not feel free to decline n proposal of mirringe from a 
man of some race other than her own if he be not wanted? 

Bruce, in the Broadstone of Empire, points out that when Europeans first 
went to Asia there were many interracial marriages, but that within the lust 
century interracial allinnces have, without legislation, greatly declined be- 
cause as races become acquainted their representatives mingle soclally and dis- 
cover that while they are desirable acquaintances and business associates, 
each for the establishment of a home prefers a consort from his own race. 

6. Assimilability—The writer taught four years in oriental schools and has 
had many Japanese pupils since returning to the States. I find them always 
scrupulously clean in person, neat in dress, and both courteous and appreciative 
in attitude. 

The Japanese are always studious. Those that I have had averaged better 
than the average of the American students in their respective classes, but I 
should note that the average age of the Jnpanese students was higher than 
the average age of the:American students. Moreover, there were many Amcri- 
cans and only a few Japanese in each class. Observe, also, that usually there 
Were one or two Americans who outclassed any of the Japanese in any given 
group. The Japanese frequently had the advantage of more ndvanced educa- 
tion in his own schools, but he was always hampered by having to think in u 
foreign language. Japanese are a proud, obedient, alert, self-reliant, and 
considerate. 

Japanese, American-born or reared, are taller and their complexions fairer 
than Japan Japanese. 

Many Japanese love our country as dearly as it is loved by any other foeeinn 
pa and yearn to become citizens. When accepted they will prove honest and 
oyna 

7. In conclusion, I wish to mention hospitality and discrimlnation. We favor 
a highly restricted and conscientiously supervised immigration, but we oppose 
discrimination. 


So far as we know, some adaptation of the Gulick plan would be the best. 


immigration policy. Wwe Want no aliens permanently in this country. We want 
our Japanese friends already here admitted to citizenship quickly if preparcd. 
Let those who can not be ready in five years go home. But we want no dis- 


crimination, We want all immigrants—Iinglish, Japanese, French, or ‘what 


not—treated alilxe. 

I have many Japanese friends whom I love dearly. I hope they ean stay 
here and. become Americans. But if any Japanese be excluded or deported, it 
must be because we love them, not hate them. To hate or despise any immi- 
grant would be unworthy of American hospitality. 


We pan you. - 
(Signed) | | STEPHEN STANTON wsHicK 


STATEMENT OF MRS. TAYO SAKAMOTO. 


Mrs, Tayo Sakamoto, being first dul sworn, testified as follows: 
Mr. Sworn. Give your name and address to the reporter, 
Mrs. Saxamoro. Mrs. Tayo Sakamoto ; 216 West Twenty-third 


- Street, Los Angeles, 


Mr, Sworx. Are you familiar with the Americanization work 
going on in this country ? 
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Mrs. Saxamoro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. What is your line of work? 

Mrs. Sakamoto, I am very peculiarly situated, because I have been 
educated in Japan and came to this country about eight years ago 
with the purpose to acquire an American education, and when I fin- 
ished my desire T.am under the service of the Y. W. C. A. in Los 
ant ete and I am the Japanese secretary to do the Americanization 
work, 

Mr. Sworre. And you are of the opinion that great Americanization 
work is yoing on, are you 

Mrs. Sakamoto. Yes. 

Mr. Sworre. Now, just what kind of work are you carrying on? 

Mrs. Saxamoto. Well, perhaps you heard about the work carried 
on in San Francisco, and Phave some connection with the San Fran- 
cisco work, because when those newcomers, those Japanese who are 
destined to be in Los Angeles—education and follow-up work and 
our Y. W. C. A. work, which is the foreign service bureau. We are 
trying to cooperate with the different community agencies to further 
our Americanization work. Therefore we have been undertaking this 
movement in connection with night-school work. And also from the 
Japanese side the Japanese Association of Southern California has 
the educational committee, and they have been promoting this scheme 
of Americanization. Therefore, through their request, I go out to 
the different places in the country where many Japanese women get 
together as farmers’ wives. 

; r. Ore, You think they are adopting our methods of living. 
o you? 

Mrs, Saxamorto. It is very slow, though. 

Mr. Swore. Yes. 3 

Mrs, Saxamoro. Because they have no association with Amcrican 
people in American communities, 

Mr. Swors. But their intention is to adopt our methods of living? 

Mrs. Saxamoro. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Swore. And adopt our way of living, and their children? 

Mrs. Sakamoto. Yes—their children, of course; yes. I should like 
to tell you the experiences I have in those countries where their 
parents do not speak English; but when the children grow up and 
attend American schools and see them playing together they do not 
converse with each other in Japanese. 

Mr. Sworr. What are your views on Japanese? Do you think they 
are desirable or andesirablet 

Mrs. Saxamoro. Well, if I could express my opinion, my position 
from you men’s standpoint, we want to have harmonious relations 
between children and mother, and when a mother is slow to acquire 
man. things, I think children, being so quick to adopt many things 
and cw how to speak our native tongue, they are taught American 
ideals in American schools and go home and become the go-between, 
to interpret the American ideals and ideas to their mother in their 
native tongue, so as to make parents understand: what they are recciv- 
ing in America. | 
_ Mr. Sworr. Would you care to submit an additional statement in 
writing to the reporter ? 
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Mrs, Sakamoto. And also I want to say one thing about the loyalty 
of American-born girls. Under the international institute of the 
Y. W. C. A. we have a group of girls—that is, cirls in our reserve— 
and those Japanese girls who are born in America are organizine 
this girls’ reserve, and they salute the American flag just as much as 
any other people in America, and they give the Girls’ Reserve Corps 
the expression of loyalty to the American flag, and they like America. 
And even their food—lI ask so many mothers whether they hke Jap- 
anese food or American, and they say they do not like Japanese food. 
Therefore I can not see anything against the assimilability of the 
Japanese. 

fr, Sworr. All right. Thank you very much for your statement. 

That will conclude the formal hearings, and, as stated, any written 

statements may be given to the reporter within the next two weeks. 


STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGE P. CLEMENTS, 


‘ Dr. George P. Clements, manager agricultural department, Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, submitted the following statement: 


1, We have no quarrel with the Japanese. 

2. He is doing no more than the American would do in his place. 

3. The whole unfortunate situation is of our own making. 

4, What we desire to do is to find some way out without loss of dignity to 
ourselves or offense to the Japanese Innpire. . , 

5. The question is necessary and urgent, for if we do not get rid of the Japa- 
nese he will crowd us ont and get rid of us. 

G6. It is net a question of whether the Jap is assimilable or not; we do not 
want to assimilate him. . 

T. The question is an econamie one entively. America needs every tillable acre 
for her own people, and particularly is this so in California, whieh is fast 
becoming, and nuturally so, the Mecen of the American in his declining years, 

8. We do not need the Japanese. 

9, As nu tiller of the soil, on account of our restrictions, he has become a 
nuisance; lis tenor of leuse must not exceed a 8-year continuous oceupation of 
any land. Jfe therefore chooses the strongest nnd best soils adapted to his 
use, uses stimulating chemical fertilizers instead of sustaining humus, and 
leaves it barren of plant food. 

10. Tle is the direct cause of our great increase in abandoned irrigable acreage. 

11. He is no longer a Jaborer, but a proprictor and master. 

12. He has no interest in the community except what he ean make ft yield hin. 
13. Me is not a satisfactory neighbor. | ; 

14. There are many foreign assimilable peoples who are better franners, 
better neighbors, and who become sterling citizens, who get as great yiclds of as 
ool quality of product and nt the same time increase the value of the land 
as well as enrich the county, State, and Nation. 

15. The American, without lowering his standards of living, can favorably | 
compete with the Japanese in yields and quality and would do so were they 
Climinated. 

16. The Californian production of fruit and vegetables would not suifer 
through the elimination of the Japenese, and there should be nu incre:se in cost 
of produetion. 

17. Due to his marketing methods, many thousands of tons of fruits and vege- 
tables grown by the American yearly fail to reach the consumer at present 
und are a total waste. | 

18. With the assurance of market for his product, the vegetable and fruit 
industry offers splendid inducements to the American truek gardener, and that 
thousands would enter this industry if the Japnnese were climinated is proven 
by the many inquiries received by all chambers of Commerce and farm ndvisors 
throughout the State, and the added fact that the great vegetable Industry of 
the southeast is in the hands of whites. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN Q. ROSCOE. 


Mr. John Q. Roscoe, manager field department, Alfalfa Growers 
of California, 40S—H10 "Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, sub- 
mitted the following statement: 


In Connection with the hearing now being conducted in this city for the pur- 
pose of arriving atl facts that will enable the Federal Government to determine 
What courses should be pursued relative to modifications, if any, to existing 
Ashitic humignition regulations, To have been requested te, and do herewith, 
subinit some facts and figures covering in part the relations of the Japanese to 
(he fishing industry of southern California. 

These Heures and facts were obtained by me in the last three-year period, 
during the greater part of which time To hbave been in charge of the southern 
division of the California State Fish bxchange, a department of the Cal fornin 
State Marked Commission, Some of the figures submitted are an excerpt from 
a report made by me for the Federal War Trade Board. Others, excerpts from 
communications to his excellency, Gov. William D. Stephens, are also matters 
of record and were presented in the form of a petition ut the thne, shortly after 
the close of the war, Wheu the Japanese, [na sympathetic walkout with other 
fishermen, were ene: ivoring to, und succeeded in, coerqing the California State 
Legislature into passing the DHL which deprived the State of Culifornia of the 
reht whieh the people of California had formerly enjoyed, to fix the price of 
fish and regulate its destruction und div ersion. The bill, not being signed by the 
governor, failed to become a law. 


{iexcerpt from report mide by me to the Federal War Trade Board covering inereases of 
fish prices to fishermen and consumers for the 6-year period cnding February, 1919.] 


“Tor canning purposes the tishermen received $380 per ton for tuna cleaned 
and heads off during the years of 1913-14-15; $37.50 for season of 1916, heads 
on ound entrails out; $80) for season of 1917, entrails out only; $110) for 
seuson of LOTS, entrails out only. For the first three years the price paid to 
the fishermen Jncluded delivery at the canners’ wharves, and for the T91S 
season the canners maintained receiving stations and carriers to bring the fish 
from dJferent points along the coast to the canneries. The carrier system aud 
receiving-stition service added an average of $50 per tou to the canners’ cost 
of the raw. fish. 

“Wholesmte selling prices Guined tuna, 19138-14—one-half pound enns $4.70 
per case. and L-pound cans $7.25 per curse delivered anywhere jn the United 
States; the cost of advertising and introducing tuna fish was added to the 
selling price during these two first years; 1915 wholesule selling price—one- 
half pound Gaus $3.25 per case, und 1-pound cans $5 per case, freight paid any- 
Where in the United States; 1918 wholesale selling price—one-balf pound eans 
7.00 per case and 1-pound cans $13.50 per case f. o, b. canneries in southern 
Culifornia, Average freight charge 55 cents per case, large evans; 35 cents oue- 
half pound size.” 

The present price to the fishermen of long-fin tuna, commonly called albicore, 
is $200 a ton, clenned; the selling price of the finished produets are—one-ialf 
pound cans $11.50 9 cause, 1-pound cans $20 a euse. 

From am analys’s of the figures compiled for the War Trade Bonrd and sup- 
plemented by the further inerense to the fishermen and to the wholesale trade 
for the finished product of the 1920 pack, it appears that the fishermen’‘s In- 
creased chirge has been approximately 700 per cent, whereas the wholesale 
selling prree, based on the 1915 price of the finished product, has only increased 
approximately 8300 per cent. 

Nore.—Lone-fin tuna, with which the above figures have to do, is commonly 
known ts alb’core, and is a fish that up to date has not been caught commercially 
by any other class of fishermen than the Japanese. It Is caught with a hand 
line and is the most desirable member of the tuna family for canuing purposes, 
‘an is shown by the price difference of $200 2 ton for this fish Giuught by the 
Japanese and $125 a ton being paid to the fishermen who cateh the blue-tin tuna. 

From an economic point of view, the fishing industry would undoubtedly 
suffer were Che Japanese to be eliminated as a factor in catehing this so-called 
wbicore, owing to the fuct that the consuming public so fay, ard will in the 
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future, continue to pay the fishermen’s price for catching plus the canner's 
margin for his costs and profits. 

The following excerpt from communieations to the governor from = repre- 
sentatives of various Califernia associations will indiente the fecling of the 
dealers in connection with the various increnses made bv the fishermen, and 
as to whether these increases, in their judginent, are for public benefit. 


[Telegram—Copy.] 


“Tos ANGELES, Canir., April 5, 1919. 
“Hon. WILLIAM D. STEPHENS, ae! 
“ State Capitol, Sacramento, Calif.: 
“At a conference held here to-day on Senate bills 409 and 689 the under-. 


- Signed, representing some 38,000 retail and wholesale fish dealers, retail butch- 


ers, and grocers, are unalterably opposed to thelr passage on many grounds, 
409 being iniquitous particularly, because the fish business is practically placed 
in the hands of fishermen with absolutely no price regulation. 

“ Dealers’ businesses practically ruined here in endeavors to make fair 
consumers’ prices in the face of unwarranted increases charged by the fish- 
ermen during the past 4-year period. Number of statements made to Senate 
committee ns reported in: daily papers need investigation to ascertain truth 
of the situation. 

“First. Section 85 of the proposed bill is absolutely misleading, inasmuch as. 
it pretends that the public would benefit by allowing the fishermen the un- 
restricted privilege of naming their own prices for performing the service 
of catching the people’s fish. There are no facts of the past performances of 
fishermen to warrant any such assumption. In fact, during the past 4-year 
period the fishermen have advanced their prices, by the power of strikes, 
threats to strike, and other causes, of from .400 to 800 per cent over the 
prices prevailing in prewar times. These increases were entirely dispro- 
portionate to the increased costs of living and catching fish. Recent investi- 
gation shows that during this 4-year period of national food crisis, during 
which period the fishermen made these unreasonable advances in their charges, 
the consumers’ prices have advanced only from 250 to 800 per cent. 

“Tnactment of this bill would be a pecullar travesty of justice, i. e, re- 
warding several thousand alien fishermen, mostly Japanese, who already had 
successfully exploited the community in its tline of need, and by tnxing the 
denlers with whom the State would be in competition and thus penalize the 
husiness interests of southern California, which to their great financial loss 
have protected the people against the constantly incrensing charges of the 
fishermen. 

“Second. In connection with stutements reported to have been made to you. 
by fishermen to the effect that prices recently established by the State market 
director would not allow living wages, we wish to advise that investigation 
will show that these prices are the same that the fishermen asked for in con- 
ferences with representatives of the Food Administration and the State market 
director, Further, that investigation will show that most of the southerm 
California fishermen have become exceedingly prosperous during the war 
period by fishing at lower prices than those recently set. 

“+ (Signed) Arruur L¥s, 
‘““ Secretary Southern California 
_ “ Retail Grocers’ Association. 
—“ (Signed) KB. Frercuer Scort, 
“ Secretary The Southern California 
“ Retail Butchers’ Association. 
“(Signed) J. R. CorrmMan, 
“ Secrctary Los Angcles Wholesale | 
“ Kresh Fish Dealers’ Association.” 


EXPLOITING FISITERY RESOURCES, 


In connection with the claim that the Japanese are exploiting the fishery 
resources of southern California to the ultimate detriment of the people of 
our State, to whoin the fish belong, it is a matter of record that during the 
first five months of 1919, during the lull In the demand for canned fish, these 
fishermen caught and sold for fertilizing purposes over 16,000 tons of sardines. 
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STRIKES, LAW BEVASIONS, CONTRACT BREAKING, VIOLATIONS OF REGULATIONS OF THE 
FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 


In the sunmmer of 1919 the Japanese fishermen, pumbering some 2,000, as a 
result of a suecesstul strike against the rulings of the Food Acduninistration, 
suceceded in obtaiouing $110 2 ton for their seuson’s cateh, The ood Adinin- 
istration had set a price of $100 a ton for cleaned albicore which. by reference 
tu the forezoing figures, will be shown to be some 350 per cent increase in four 
years, The tishermen, however, mude an international issue of the affair and 
the vod Administration was forced to give in and allow the charge of $110 
a oton. Thousands of tons of tish were lost to human consumption and as 
aomeuns of providing food in this war crisis. In addition, hundreds of theu- 
sands of dollars were lost through idleness of factory employees and overhead 
wf plants, whieh ultimately had to be borne by the consumer. 

These Japanese fisherinen operute boats under mortgage contract with the 
ennmers, the canner udvancing money for the bout in return for contracts | 
by which the fishertinan agrees to pay the loun with fish deliveries. Lhe en- 
forcement of these contracts is one of the large costs of operating the can- 
nerices. ‘Lo cite an instance, it is estimated that in 1918 $50 » ton was expended 
in maintaining barges, clearing house, and other systems devised to make 
contract jumping on the part of these fishermen impossible. To date, how- 
ever, no systein has been devised by which the cannery is assured of the de- 
livery of the fish for which he contracts. 

In the sunnier of 1918 I assisted in complling evidence in some twenty-odd 
eases of violation of food Administration regulations on the part of Jupanese 
wholesale fish firms. These violations are u matter of record, and, as a result 
of the investigation and hearings, firms were penalized. 

With respect to suggested wuys of relieving the present labor shortage, I wish 
to vo on record as udvoeating one or both of the following, whic) expressions 
are not authorized by the two thousand and odd fariners in our association, but 
they are the objects that I expect to ask our farmers to subser.be to with their 
fullest political strength: 

Wirst. A cessation of.the National, State, county, and city public improve- 
ments except those of the most vital nature for the purpose of releus ne for 
farm work and distribution of farm products vast numbers of skilled and 
unskilled lnbor now engaged in the production, manufacture, ana distr.but.on 
of products not absolutely essential to the Nution’s welfare. 

Second. A revision of the Constitution of the United States by whch 
orientals may be admitted into the United States under bond and contract, 
covering their return to their own country at stated intervals, 

Respecfully submitted. ; 

. (Signed) JouN Q. Roscor, 
Manager Ficla Department, 
Alfalfa Growers of California (Ine.). 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOSEPH TIMMONS. 


Joseph Timmons, 1621 Grand Avenue, Ios Angeles, presented the 
following statements: | 


{Letter of Herbert Spencer to Baron Kaneko Kentaro, Aug. 26, 1892. Jrinted as ap- 
pendix to “Japan,” by Lufcadio Hearn.) 


To your remaining question respecting the intermarriage of foreigners anid 
. Japanese, ich you say is “now very much agitated nmong our seholars and 
politicians” and wh'ch you say is “one of the most difficult problems,” my 
reply is that, as rationally answered, there is no difficulty ut all. It should be 
positively forbidden. It is not at root a question of socinl philosophy, It is 
at root a question of blology. There is abundant proof, alike furnished by the 
intermarriages of human races and the interbreeding of animals, that when the 
varieties mingled diverge beyond a certain slight degree the result is inevi- 
tably. a bad one in the long run. T have myself been in the habit of looking at 
the evidence bearing on this matter for many years pust and my conviction is 
based on numerous facts derived from numerous sources, 

Th's conv’ctlon T have within the last half hour verified, for I happen to be 
staying in the country with a gentleman who is well known;and who has hai 
much experience respecting the interbreeding of cattle: and he hag just, on: 


‘ te 
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inquiry, fully contirmed my belief that when, say of the different varieties 
of sheep, there is an interbreeding of those which are widely unlike the resulé, 
especially in the second generntion, is a bad one; there arise an incalculable 
mixture of traits, and what may be called a chaotic constitution. And the 
Same thing happens among human beings—the Hurasians in India, the hatf- 
breeds in America, show this. The physiological basis of this experience 
appears to be that any one variety of creature in the course of many genera- 
tions acquires a certain constitutional udaptation to its particular form of life, 
and every other variety acquires its own special adaptation. ‘Lhe consequence 
is that, if you mix the constitution of two widely divdrgent varieties which 
have severally become adapted to widely divergent modes of life, you yet a 
constitution which is adapted to the mode of life of nejther—va constitution 
Which will not work properly, because it is not fitted for any set of conditions 
Whatever. By all means, therefore, peremptorily interdict marriages of Jiapr- 
hese with foreigners, 

I have for the reasons indicated entirely approved of the regulations which 
have been established in America restraining the Chinese innnigration, and 
had I the power I would restrict them to the smallest possible umount, my 
reasons for this distinction being that one of two things must happen: If 
the Chinese are allowed to settle extensively in America they must either, if 
they remain unmixed, form a subject race standing in the position, if not of 
sShives, yet of a class approuching slaves; or if they mix they must form a bad 
hybrid. In cither case, supposing the immigration to be large, immense soacinl 
mischief must arise, and eventually social disorganization. The same thing 
Will happen if there should be any considerable mixture of European or Ameti- 
cah races with the Japanese. 


4 


YELLOW PERIFE A REAL ONE—-TIM MONS WRITES FACTS. 


Mr. Joseph Tinmnnous, of the Examiner staff, who has just returned from a 
tour of the Orient, where he studied political and international problems at 
first hand, has written a notably clear, restrained, and illuminating review of 
Culifornia’s yellow peril. It is contained in an open letter to the Outlook Maga- 
zine, which recently issued a pro-Japanese number, and is of profound interest 
to every Californian. 

(No date given on this article.) 

To the Ipiror oF THE OUTLOOK ! 

Your recent “Specinl Japan number” contained much interesting materi 
that was and is misleading us to the fundamentals of California’s probletm, 
which ts the Nation’s problem, You saw your way clear to publish many col- 
wns of the Japnunese side of the controversy, Will you give a little space to 
the American side? | 7 

Californians, who it must nlways be remembered are mostly from all other 
States of the Union, with a fair average of the energy, efficiency, and moral and 
intellectual standards of Americans in scneral, objeeted strenuously, even Vio- 
lently, but without mob disorders, to the rapid influx of Japanese laborers: in 
that period of a few years prior to 1907, As a result of that agitation, for which 
Californians have always been roundly abused by the Hust, the * centlemen’s 
agreement” stopped the free movement of Japan’s cheap labor fo the Pactiic 
cuast. | 

POOR PAY AT HOME. 


Japan is so overcrowded that the mass of hér laborers work for a yen or less 
per day—50 cents or less—lespite recent wage Increases. The pressure of her 
population on her food supply is so great nowW that a Japanese lnborer and fils 
family actually can live more cheaply in Cplifornia than in Japan. There has 
been no time since Japanese first began egpming to California when the factor 
of higher wages was not operating to speed up that finmigration by seometrical 
proportion, Lf Californians had not agitated, of course the Kast would not 
have Qbjected to the oriental influx, aid ee there would have been 
millionas of Japanese on the Pacitic coust to-day, | 

No sue with conception of the conditions of Japan’s overcrowded Weil ean ria | 
of population and the luve of Californin to the poor of Japan enn lee ae 
But for the stand taken by Californians, California and eae . Apis ta 
const Would be settled mainly by Japanese how, and no whhle fa 


ae 


Oa 
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possibly make a living anywhere in the coast States. It was a patriotic service 
rendered by Californinns to the Nation, and Californians deserve the Nation's 
ermditnde, not its abuse, 


AGREEMENT VIOLATED. 


At the present tine California is struggling for a solution of a new pliise of 
the sane problem, Japanese have continued to come in spite of the * centlemen’s 
agreement,” so that California's Japanese population has doubled since 1913. 
And in spite of a State how enacted in that year to prevent Japanese acquisition 
of land, there has been a rapid spread of Japanese coutrol by ownership and 
lease of fertile land of the State. Again, Cralifornin is doing the Nation a 
patriotic service ju trying to prevent an unussinilable foreign muss front becom. 
ing targer and larger and more menacing, and again Califernians are being 
denounced by an Juast ignorant of this purticular one of the Nation’s problems, 


IHTARMEFUL REASONING, ~ 


Mr. Gregory Mason, of your staff, writing from San Francises, contributed 
the most harmful of the articles contajned in your Japanese number, Lhe logie 
of his argument nary be sunnnarized us follows: 

(1) That since Japnnese can live more cheaply than whites und nre hard- 
working and thrifty and eflicient agriculturists, the solution is not restrieted 
finmivration; Justerd the whites must learn to live as cheaply as they and to 
work as hard. 

(2) That even if we exclude Chinese and Japanese and do not. learn to live 
as cheaply and work as hard as they do in their own countries, we must in- 
evitably succuinb in time to the law of the “ survival of the fittest.” 

(3) That Oalifornians are fundamentally wrong in objecting to intermar- 
riage, and that if we were less provinclal we would intermarry with them, and 
the Japanese would be assimilated as are our immigrants from the Caucasian 
nations, 

(4) That Californinns now propose unfair treatment of Japanese already 
here, who constitute no menace. 

Mr. Mason’s nrgument leads inevitably to the deduction that we must let 
whoever wishes to come to American come without restriction, for in the end 
there will he the struggle for survival, and Americans will disappear as the 
Ginasaur has. 


LOW LIVING STANDARDS, 


Mnson found that Japanese here live in smaller houses and have less ex- 
pensive dtet than the white men. That is just it. Would he have the white 
fumfly live in a one-room shack, subsist on 50 cents a day, and work not only 
the men, but the women and ehildren in the fields 14 hours n dav? That is 
what it must come to if our people are to compete with orfentals here in 
Ameriea, if they to become ’possums so that they shall not perish as dinosaurs. 
That is the way millions of Japanese are living in Japan who are eager to come 
to California, if they can live here only just a little bit better. 

Undoubtedly, America as a whole, must continue to find ways to Hve in 
economic competition with cheap oriental labor. We shall do the things we ean 
do better than they and exchange when exchange is to mutual advantage. 
Certainly, no true philosopher will contend that the solution is to reduce our 
people to the economie and social status of the oriental masses. 


ASSIMILATION IMPOSSIBLE. 


It is useless to argue with a man who contends that the Japanese could be 
ussimilated by intermarriage. Though Mr. Mason can see no objection to a 
future state In which the Pacific coast would be inhabited by a hybrid race, a 
mingling of Asiatics and Caucasians, I ean not conceive that Americans in gen- 
eral want that. Besides, it would never come. If unrestricted immigration 
were p mitted, we would soon have no whites on the const to intermarry with 
the Japanese. They could not live here—not because the Japanese are more 
thrifty or more efficient, but because the Japanese can live at n standard far 
below what white men have been accustomed to or can now adjust themselves 
fo without sinking to unthinkably low levels. 
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If the ‘gentlemen’s agreement” continues, restricting fnmigration and yet 
permitting thousands of Japanese to filter in each year, there will not be inter- 
marriage. The whites wijl not, except in fsolated enses, marry the Japanese, 
and the Japanese will not marry whites. A Jnpanese loses caste with his own 
people if he marries a white girl, That fs true in Japan as well as here. 
Their instinct, like ours, is opposed to interracial marringe. I believe the 
weight of science still supports that prejudice us a wise operation of nature, and 
the scientifie conclusion is not disproved by pointing to the offspring of occ:- 
sional intellectuals of different races. 


Is A RACE PROBLEM. 


At first Californian felt no racial prejudice against the Japanese. ‘Their im- 
migration produced first a labor problem; later the question becume a yvenernl 
economic problem. In the course of this development it beeume unquestionably 
a race problem, inevitably so. It is solely because of race that the Japanese 
are unassimilable. It is not a question of superiority or inferiority, but of the 
impossibility of nssimilation. If a hundred thousand Japanese were settled 
in any other States in the Union and the number were rapidly increasing by 
further influx and birth, that State would have a race problem. 

reeling sure that America will not suddenly let California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington be inundated wth orientals through free tinmigration, we are yet con- 
cerned over an alarming growth of the unassimilable element that unfortunately 
got in before it conld be stopped by the law-respeeting method Cal fornia fol- 
lowed. We have scen our Japanese popniation more than double sinee 1913, 
We have seen the amount of fertile land they control quadrupled fn that pertod. 
We know that with such reward awaiting them here Japanese will continue to 
filter in, by hook or by crook, even though Japan is trying to live up to the 
“ gentlemen’s ugreement.” So Californ’ans propese to stop the leaks. in) the 
agreement’s exclusion dam by certain new laws. : 


' LAWS EVADED., 


In 1918 Californin enacted legislation making it iWegal for persons not 
eligible to naturalization to acquire ownership of lund or to lease for more than 
thres years. This legislation did not bring on war; it did not disturb the peace 
of the world. It was necepted as within America’s treaty rights and within the 
legislative powers of the State. But it failed of its purpose. White lawyers 
helped the Japanese to render these acts dead Jetters, A Japunese who can not 
own lands becomes guardian of bis infant son or daughter, and buying the lund 
places it in the name of that native-born oriental Infant, Groups of Japanese 
form corporations with white dummy directors and buy land. One Japanese 
leuses Jand for three years, his cousin for the next three, his partuer for the 
next three, and so on indefinitely. 

The new act proposed, under initlative legislation to be voted on in November, 
secks only to make effective the will of our people in 19138, which ‘s still heir 
Will, Tt was not revolutionury then; it fs pot now. Tt has been indorsed by the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the American Legion, leading ehmmbers of 
commeree, State Federation of Labor, and leading ¢e'tizens of all classes. 

It is not true that the Japanese have taken up Jargely poor land which the 
whites could not profitably work. Largely they have acquired the best hind 
and when they get it the door there is closed to white settlers. . 


JAPANESE ALONE BENEFIT. 


It is not true that California owes a debt of gratitude to the Japunes: for the 
hard work they have done. The Japanese have prospered beyond theif dreams, 
and they are lying awake o’ nights planning ways that their cousins in Japan 
may enter into the pronrised land. We prefer that the Stnte’s development shall 
go a bit mure slowly, if necessary, so that it may remain white and American 

If any eusterner has no concern whether the Pacifie Coast States shall finally 
be Japanese or American, we Californ‘uns have no brenth to waste on him. 1? 
there are Gasterners who think a half-breed race out here would be an nterest- 
ing scientific experiment, we can only invite them to try the experiment tu the 
Mohawk Valley or on the prairies of Tlinois. Tf some Inmagine a constantly 
grow’ng unassimilable population on the Pacific ccast is nok becoming Hf a 
and greater national menace, we deplore their lack Of understanding.< It is you 


a carrera 
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problem back there In the Kast, and you will get nowhere by decrying what 
California Americans tell you nud swallowing whole every representation made 
to you by Japanese propagandists. : 


WHAT JAPAN WANTS. 


The Jnupanese people will never be satisfied with anything short of unrestricted 
inunigration to Colifornia, Oregon, and Washington. They have found no other 
place where they eau prosper us here. They will not go to cold countries or 
elsewhere to do hard pioneering, If the world gives Japan a free hand to ex- 
tend her rule over Shantung, Manchuria, Mongolia, and East Siberia, Japan 
Wi! become inmrensely stronger, but those lands will afford no outlet for her 
overcrowded population. Jupan’s coustunt pressure will be toward the Pacific 
coast of America, We must fuce that, and we only court trouble for the future 
if we let them trickle fn now through an jneffective barrier. We must compre- 
hend the problem and stand firm all the time, And we must see to it Chrongh 
our daffuenee in the family of natlons that Japan shall not be permitted to 
grow into a Vast militaurist power that will be able to force her excess millions 
Upon Us, 

Premier Hara contributed to your special number some noble sentiments, hut 
while Vara writes and speaks, Minister of War Tanaka grabs Kast Siberia and 
closes the door in Shantung, Manchuria, and Mongolia. Let us not forget these 
things, when we read the utterances of men who are not the rulers of Japan, 
but only the camoutlige for the nrilitarists who do rule, 

T trust that the fact that your “special Japan number” had 11 pages of 
Japanese advertising will not prevent your printing this argument for the Amer- 
fean side, 

Iam sending a copy of this letter to Mr. V. C. McClatchey, publisher of the 
Sacramento Bee, one of the “ misguided” or “ yellow ” journalists mentioned In 
your special number, and a copy te the New York Amerfenn, 

JOSEPH TIMMONS. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOSEPH MESMER. 


Joseph Mesmer, St. Louis Fire Brick & Clay Co., 2464 East Ninth 
Street, Los Angeles, submitted the following statement : 


I nttended a session of your cominittce held at the Chamber of Commerce 
Building last week and was informed by your Mr. ‘Taylor, ufter I told him 
that I was a very busy man, to embody my views in n letter to your reporter, 
Mr. Lesley Atchley, 

I was born in Tippecunoe City, Miami County, Ohio, November 3, 1855. Came 
with my parents to Los Angeles in August, 1859, and have resided here ever 
since, I hnuve seen this city and county grow from a population of ubout 6,000 
to its present population of close to 1,000,000, and from an obscure and unknown 
agricultural and horticultural land grow in value to what is to-day one of the 


very richest counties in the United States. I have seen this land transformed | 


from a desert and waste to a land of a great productivity. 7 have seen thou- 
sands of acres of Innd covered like snow with alkali, and whut was thought to 
be worthless, redeemed and made valuable by the patient and Industrious 
efforts of the Chinaman and the Jap. 

Iam not a defender of the Chinese or Japanese race, other than to say that 
I believe-—iund I belleve a very great majority of the very best American citl- 
zenship believe—thut they are entitled to even-handed justice, a square deal, 
and to be treated as any human being should by those who are their superiors. 

I also believe in a limited restriction along reusonable and sane lines, and if 
the present “ gentlemen’s agreement” does not fully compass sufficient restraint 
when rigidly carried out, it ought to be amended in a manner that would cover 
a full protection of the law. 

I am strongly opposed to the assimilation or intermarriage of these races with 
the Caucasian race and do not believe, by reason of thelr custom and religion, 
that the; -will ever become reconcilably homogeneous. 


I have been politically active for more than 45 years, have held all positions | 
from ward captain to campaign manager. This experience has given me some © 
knowlcdge In the game of polities.. I confidently assert that this entire agita- | 
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tion and propaganda is and has been brought about not by well-meaning and 
well-disposed persons to correct an apparent wrong, if sume exists, but «are: 
actuated solely for a political expediency to elevate themselves into some politi- 
cul offices on an issue caumoutliged to defend the poor workingman’s interests, 
whose votes are being bid for, under the pretext that these people are a detrl- 
ment in that they compete with white labor by working cheaper, longer hours,. 
and economical mode of living, and ‘also for the same reasons are able to pay u 
higher rental on land. By reason of camoufluged information, a political issue 
of this kind carries with it a large following of misguided votes. 

For many years I conducted a retail shoe business, and among my cHentele 
I had quite a good many Japs and Chinese customers. The former usually 
selected the better grades of shoes. I have given them credit, and invariably 
they have paid me. I wish I could say as much for my white customers, 

I have been particularly observant as to the number of children in ench 
family to be shod, and I rarely have found more than three children. 

I have found them very humble, kind, and courteous, willing at all times to. 
do a neighborly favor. 

I have had considerable experience in renting land, and iny sympathies have. 
always been with the white race, to whom I have given preference and at lower 
rents; but, much as I would will it otherwise, the Japs renting land side by 
side with the white farmer are able to produce on oan avernge from 35 to 40: 
per cent more crops. . 

I furnish my tenants homes to live in, and my observation has been that the 
Japs keep their homes clean and tidy, and In many instances to the discredit of 
many of our white race. 

There are some people who say that Japs and Chinese do make good citizens; 
if one may judge by our jails, they ure the most law abiding. 

They are being charged with colonizing. This ts due largely to social wants,, 
and also due to their personal safety, owing to prejudices that Jive been en- 
cendered against them by certain ones of the working classes, 

In conclusion, [ deem it ny duty to inform you (hat in’ February, 1907, 7, 
With my family, were touring Europe, and while sitting fo the hotel lobby dis- 
cussing the fension nnd the possibility of war between Japan and the Cuited 
States by renson of the wanton breaking into wand destruction of Japanese stores 
in San Francisco by vu number of rowdies, TD owas amazed to Jearn that Pualy, 
Austria, Gerumipy, und France had all telegraphed their approval, What the 
meaning of their approval signified you can draw your awn conclusions, 

The World War has since changed the lineup, but greed, envy, and jealousy 
still previall and should be maturely considered. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH Mest. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. BERTHA E. KORI. 


Bertha Is, Kori, 702 Bounie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(American wife of a Japanese) submitted the following statement: 


T caine from old American stock and have been the wife of a Jinpunese for 
eight years. From my assoclation with the Japanese through my hushbatud. 
Tam able to refute the assertion that the Japanese people can not and will not 
become Americanized, My husband, although born in Japan and reared there 
to manhood, now clings to none of the Jnpanese custums or ideus. THe could 
be just us vood and useful a citizen as those born here of good purentage. All 
he now lacks fs citizenship papers. Our home Hfe is Just as that of other familles 
in our circumstances. The only Japanese articles In the house ure those given 
us by friends. My husband is no more Interested in the Mikado than in Wing 
George or any other monarch, I draw this eonclusion from the fact that he 
never mentions him. Je has no intention of returning to Japan te ive; but 
would at once tuke out citizenship papers were he permitted to de so, In fret 
he earnestly desires to do so. When the United States joined the entente he 
asked me if I wished him to volunteer. He registered under the last dealt and 
would have gone had he been called. Since coming to this country he bas al- 
wuys been thrown among Ainecrican people. Since he has become Americanized 
through association with American people, why would not otber Jupanese do 
the same had they the chance? 
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Acaun, the statement was made at the fovestization, ° Onee a fia always at 
Jnp.” What ds intended by this statement positively is not true except ractally. 
Is nota Jew alwiyvs a Jew, a Negro always a Negro, and a Mexidean always a 
Mexsicenn? Yet none of them are disbarred from citizenship because of retain: 
flue their rocial characteristics. 

They have been criticized becuuse of the women working ino the field. It 
may not be understood thuit they do only the easy tusks. To huave never seen 
them doing any strenuous work, When the outside work is done, the Japanese 
Did aud Woman work (ogether fn the home, the man takes the harder share 
there also. le takes the same intevest In his children and gives them as mach 
ere us does his wife. PE can safely say from what To hiave seen of the Japanese, 
that though they work together, wherever they work, the tian always tikes 
the brunt of the burden, 

The large percentage of births has been urged. After much observation and 
inquiry To wish to state that Fobave neither seen nor heard of a large Japanese 
family. Five is the largest number I bave known. The high rate of birth then 
is not because of large families, but becnuse practically every Japanese couple 
have children. On the other hand. many Amertean couples uve no children; 
nuuy others have but one or two. It is lurgely that type of people who have 

every lurge families Chat can do ulmost nothing toward their trating, lacking, 

ns these people often do, the necessary time, means, and knowledge. Children 
froin very sinall family have the best chunee. Those froma very large family 
the poorest chance. The Japanese, therefore, will on a whole give us better: 
trained citizens, 

In other words, in the mnatter of the family the Japanese peonle occupy a 
happy medium. [To understand that even in their settlements they are, possibly 
unfortunately, but like us Americans, beginning to know something of birth 
control. If it will muke them more popular, I recommend that the birth-control 
advocates be taken to the Japunese sections to teach their doctrines, 

T] have never heard a single word froin any Japanese to make me think they 
are dming to grow a majority population in California, as they are accused of 
doing, This is the silliest nonsense and entirely a product of the disordered 
braln of some anti-Astatic pessimists. 

In the investigation the Japanese were accused of taking the strength from 
the ground and of putting nothing back into it. Yet another witness testified 
that the Japanese use so much fertilizer aus to make it unsafe to eat raw food 
grown thereon, Can it be a fact that the Japanese robs the soil? If sv, why 
hive people repeatedly come to me and asked me if I know any Japanese whom 
they enn get to famn their Jand, stating that a Japanese wil) iniprove the land 
by using it, while a white inan who rents ground will leave it nenrly sterile 
after a couple of years. 

They are aceused also of plowing vegetables under to raise the price. Only 
in cases where the supply is so abundant that the price the crop would bring 
would not pay for the harvesting and marketing, and where they have agreed 
by contract not to sell below a certain price, do they destroy the crop. My 
husband has heard the Japanese say this numy times. They are always grieved 
over it, for they lose their whole season's work. Should they break their con- 
tract they would be severely criticized. Quite recently two of my neighbors— 
not Japanese—have told me of Japanese farmers giving them sacks of uns:able 
vegetables. One of these neighbors asked a white man to sell-hint some small 
potatoes cheap, and the man answered, “ he would plow them unde: first.” 

I find very few people who speak against the Japanese, but I find many who 
like thew, like to deal with them, and think we need them. Such a great num- 
ber of people, even uneducated people, American or foreign born, express them- 
selves for fuir play, good fellowship, and justice to all alike. 

Summing up the political and newspaper complaints, the opposition to the 
Jupanese seems to be occasioned principally on account of their efficiency. Can 

Amcriea now afford to begin putting a premium on efficiency? Jt is far better, 
7 oad foreigners do anything better than we do, to let them come in and teach 

oO US. 

_ This pe'nt above all I wish to emphasize: The un-American attitude of the 
Ses ee The soe Dapers always have printed but one 
Uipie (avarlle: the Inpanearwerecal ge Bee ST er NCEE: 
Wit! ae a ier eae aa most en rely ignored by the daily papers. 
M lout great expense the voter can not be reached except by the newspapers. 
Fhus the voter has no chance to hear the other side,...No permanent good has 
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ever come from adjustments accomplished by unfair means. Neitber California 
nor the United States can afford to pass laws, whether it be by icgislative bodies 
or by vote of the people, until both sides of the question have been well weighed. 


lWxHimir A, 


Albert Chapelle, 703 Californin Building, Los Angeles, Calif., presented the 
following additional statement: 

I have the honor to submit for your consideration the following review of 
facts und Jaw in relation to the Japanese problem with particular refer- 
ence to— 

(w) The extensive holdings by Japanese aliens of land in this State by 
purchase or lease. 

(bv) The large number of joint-stock companies organized and Incorporated 
in this State by Japanese aliens, owned and controlled by them, and operuted 
for the purpose of the existing treaty between the United States and Japan. 

(c) The extensive purchase of land in this State by adult Japanese aliens, 
title thereto being vested in Japanese infants, 

(d@) The alleged combinations in restraint of trade in this State, by and 
between Japanese corporations and associations, in violation of our laws. 

(ce) The flagrant violation of the existing ‘ gentlemen’s agreement,” made 
between representatives of the United States and Japan, evidenced by increasing 
Jupanese immigration with particular reference to the admission of purchased 
Japanese females, known as picture brides. 

(f) The increasing Japanese menace to the peace and welfare of the State 
of California nnd adjacent States, due to the persistent evasion and violation 
of our laws by undesirable and unmoral aliens. 

(g) The impossibillty of so completely revising the edicts of the Mikado and 
the decrees of nature as to revamp na Jap into a loyal American and make him 
respect our institutions, our laws, our traditions, and honor our flag. 

The truth about the Japanese menace is not “ at the bottom of 1 well.” It 
is visible in concrete form in every county of the State. The presence of the 
Japs in other States will convince the real American citizens of those States 
that the protests of Californians are well founded. 

Our protesis against Japanese aliens nre not based upon selfishness nor upon 
narrow provincelalism. We do not refuse asylum to those who seek better 
homes and larger opportunity in our land for themselves and for their children, 
and who desire to become American citizens in fact as well as name, but we 
do protest against organized invasion, and organized colonization followed by 
Insidfows cneroachment, and conditions Intolerable to all right-thinking people. 

We believe with reason that the Japanese Iminigration to our country is not 
inspired by individual initiative, but that it is a nationalized effort consented 
to by the Japanese Government with an ulterior purpose, and that in giving . 
Japanese {immigrants asylum and breeding places we are harboring and giving 
sustenance to as many potential enemies of our country and our civilization as 
there are Japs in our State. 

By imperial edict promulgated long ages ngo no Japanese may leave his 
native land except by imperial permission, evidenced by an official passport. 

Our opposition ta unrestricted Japanese iminigration rests squarely upon the 
laws of self-defense. Information from jcredihlé sources Indicates that Jup 
niiens now own or control by leasehold 250,000 acres of the choicest land in 
the nine southern California counties, and, according to the best estimates, 
there are now more than 100,000 adult Japanese subjects in the State of Cali- 
fornia at this time, the majority of whom are here unlawfully. 


PROPERTY RIGITS OF ALIENS UNDER COMMON LAW. | 


Tt is admitted without question that by rule of common law aliens may 
acquire and hold land by limited possessory title, subject always to, escheat by 
the State or similar process of law. It is admitted that we have no statutes, 
legal enactments, or constitutional provision by which all Japs may be denicd 
ndmission to our country. But there exists no statute, constitutional provision,. 
or treaty covenant whieh legalizes these enormous Japanese Tnnd holdings or 
the wholesale colonization now in evidence in this State. . 

That section of the constitution of California relating to ve property rights 
of aliens does not include orien 
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PROPERPY BIGH TS OF ALIENS AS DEVINED IN CONSTITUTION OF CALIFORNIA, 


Sectlon 17, Article T: 

“Worcizners of the white race, of Afrienn descent, eligible to become citizens 
of the United States under the naturalization laws thereof, while bona tide 
residents of this State, shall Inve the same rights fn respect to the acquisition, 
possession, enjoyment, transmission, and inheritance of all prope ‘ty, other than 
renal estate, as native-born citizens: Provided, That such allens owning real 
estiute at the time of the adoption of this amendment may remail such owners: 
And provided further, That the legislature may, by statute, provide for the d.s- 
position of real estate which shall hereafter be acquired by such allens by 
alescent or devise.” 


AMENDMENT ADOPTED NOVEMBER 6, 1814. 


Section 1, Article I: 

“All men are by nature crented free and independent and have certain inalien- 
able rights, among which are those of enjoying life and liberty, acquiring, Pos- 
sessing, and protectlng property, and possessing and obtaining sufety and 
happiness.” 

Section 14, Article IT: 

“Property shall not be taken for damnges or public use without Just com- ° 
pensation, and having first been niade to or paid into the court for the owner.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISION RE LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENTS. 


Section 24, Article IV: . 

“Every act shall embrace but one subject, which subject shall be exp essed 
iu its title, but if any subject shall be embruced in an act which shall not be 
expressed in its title, such aet shall be void only as to do under thereof as 
shall not be expressed in its title. No Inw shall be revised or amended by 
reference to its title, but in such a case the uet revised or section amended shall 
he reenacted and published at length as revised or amended.” 

This section (14 of Article I) does not directly relate to the constitutional or 
the property rights of aliens of the State of California. It mny, however, be- 
come material as to legislative enactments, particularly section 671 of the Civil 
Code, hereinafter quoted ; und also the decision (in bone) of the Supreme Court 
of California, in Charlotte A, Lewis, petitioner, v. Frank HH. Dunne, judge su- 
perfor court, respondent (18 Cul, 291), involving the constitutionrlity of the act 
of Mareh 8, 1901 (Statutes, 1901, p. 117). 

The court held the said aet, to revise and amend and enact, new sections of 
the Civil Code (including sec. 671), to be unconstitutional. 


CALIFORNIA STATUTES RE PROPERTY RIGITS OF ALIENS, 


Section 671, Civil Code: 

“Any person, whether citizen or alien, may take, hold, and dispose of prop- 
arty, real or personal, within this State.” Amendment, approved 1874 (Code 
amendinent, 1878, p. 218). a 

Section 1404, Civil! Code: 

“ Resident aliens may take fn all-cases by succession as citizens, and no per: 
son capable of succecding under the provisions of this title is precluded from 
such succession by reason of the alienage of any relation; but no nonresifent 
foreigner can take by succession unless he appears and claims such succession 
within five years after the death of the decedent to whom he claims succession.” 
(See State v. Rogers, 18 Oalif., 159.) 


RE OWNERSHIP OF LAND BY ALIENS. 


Page 118, Statutes and Amendments to the Codes of California of 1915, 
page 206.~ 

An act relating to the rights, powers, and disabilities of aliens snd of certain 
companies, ussociations, nnd corporations with respect to property in this State, 
providing for eschents in certain cases, preseribing the procedure therein, and 
repealing all acts or parts of acts: iiconsistent or in conflict herewith. (Ap- 
proved Muy 19, 1913; in effect Aug. 10, 1913.) 
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The people of the State of California do enuct as follows ? 


Secr1on J. All aliens cligible to citizenship under the laws of the United 


States Mriy acquire, possess, enjoy, tenstit. and inherit: real property, or any 
interest wherein, ip this State ino the same manner and to the sntine extent as 
citizens of the United States, except as otherwise provided by Che huws of this 
State, 

src. 2. AH aliens other than those mentioned in section To oof this aet may 
acquire, possess, enjoy, und transfer real property, or any interest therein, in 
this State in the manner and to the extent and for the purposes prescribed 
by any treaty now existing between the Government of the United States and 
the nation or country of which such alien is a citizen or subject, and not other- 
Wise, and may in addition thereto lease lands in this State for agricultural 
purposes for a term not exceeding three years. 

Sec. 3. Any company, assuveciation, or corporation organized under the laws 
of this or any other State or nation, of which a majerity of the members are 
aliens other than those specified in section 1 of this act, or in whieh a uimiority 
of the issued capital stock is owned by such aliens, may acquire, possess, enjoy, 
and convey real property, or. any interest therein, in this State in the manner 
and to the extent and for the purposes prescribed by any treaty now existing 
between the Government of the United States and the nation or country of 
Which sueh members or stockholders are citizens or subjects, and not other- 
Wise, and may in addition thereto lease funds in this State for agricultural 
purposes for a term not exceeding three vears, 

Sec. 4. Whenever it appears to the evourt in any probate proceeding that by 
renson of the provisions of this act any heir or devisee ean not take real 
property in this State which, but for, said provisions, said heir or devisee 
would take as such, the court, instead of ordering a distribution of such real 
property to such heir or devisee, shall order a sale of said real property to be 
mide in the manner provided by law for probate sales of real property and the 
proceeds of such sale shall be distributed to such heir or devisee in: leu of 
such ie property. 

Seo 5. Any real property hereafter acquired in fee in violation of the pro- 
Visions of this act by any alien mentioned in section 2 of this aet, or by any 
company, association, or corporation mentioned in section 3 of this act, shall 
escheat to and become nnd remain the property of the State of California. 
The attorney general shall fnstitute proceedings to have the escheat of such 
real property adjudged and enforced in the manner provided by section 47-4 
of the Political Code and title 8, part 8, of the Code of Civil Procedure. Upon 
the entry of final Judginent in such proceedings the title to such real property 
shall pass to the State of California. The provisions of this section and of 
sections 2 and 3 of this uct shall not apply to any real property herenfter 
acquired in the enforcement or in sat’ sfaction of any Hen now existing upon 
or interest in such property, so long as such veal property so acquired shall 
remain the property of the alien company, assuciation, ov corporation acquiring 
the same in such manner, 

Sec. 6. Any lensehold or other interest in real property less than the fee, 
hereafter acquired in violation of the provisions of this act by any alien men- 
tioned in section 2 of this act, or by any company, association, or corporation 
mentioned in section 3 of this act, shall eschent to the State of California. The 
attorney general shull institute proceedings to have such ascheat ndjudged 
and enforced as provided in section 5 of this net. In such proceedings the court 
Shall determine and adjudge the value of such leaschold, or other interest in 
such real property und enter judgment for the State for the amount thereof 
together with costs. Thereupon the court shall order a sale of the ren) property 
covered by such feasehohl or other interest, in the manner provided by seetion 
1271 of the Code of Civil Procedure. Out of the proceeds arising from such 
sale, the amount of the Judgment rendered for the State shall be piald inte the 
Strtte treasury and the balance shall be deposited with and distributed by the 
court in accordanee with the Interest of the parties therein. 

Sec. 7 Nothing in this act shall be construed as a Himitation upon the power 
of the State to enact laws with respect to the acquisition, holding, ar disposal 
by aliens of real property in this State. 

Sec, 8. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent, or In conflict with the provi- 
Sions of this act, are hereby repealed. 


ty 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION KE ALIENS NOT BNACTED—CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, SESSION 
OF 19IN. 


At the session of the Callfornin Legislature in 1919 bis were introduced as 
follows: 

(a) Ninenedtnent to section of the alien lund iw of 1913 forbidding leasing 
of dand by aliens nonelig¢hle to citizenship, 

Cb) Atnetuiment to secllon 3 af the sume daw forbidding leasing of land by 
corporations Composed ov controlled by atiens noneligible to citizenship. 

(c) Bil introduced: fixine the maximum age of admission of aliens to lower 
prade publie schools to preelude school contact une association of young Amcri- 
cub iris with growh dp aliens. 

(dd) Dall tntroduced to segregate Japs and Astaties in schools separate from 
these attended by Amerenn children. 

(ec) Ball intvodueed forbidding the adnission of Jap pussports of unmarried 
Wotnen, purchased by Jitps now domiciled in the United States and shipped to 
Cnlifotnia as preture brides, 

ATL Of these needed public welfare measures were “ killed” In committee, or 
otherwise defeated at the insistence of the national administration, through fear 
ot “complications ” with Japan. In addition to these imstunees of successful 
meddiing with the defensive jegislation designed to at least partinily check Jap 
encroachinent ino California, there remains one other fustunce, to wit, the at- 
tempt of Bryan, then Secretary of State, to defeat the enactment of the alien 
lied daw passed by the Legishiture of California in 1913; with respect to this 
mensure the pro-Japanese activities of the Secretary were not as successful as 
Ahose efforts made in 1919 In behalf of and for the benefit of Jeps, at the ex- 
pense of Americans. 


UNITED STATES STATUTES RE IMMIGRATION. 


Vieoreus protests from the Pacific Coust States and States contiguous to 
Cunada and Mexico, made because of the constantly incrensing influx of Japs, 
and the certainty that labor and economic conditions generally would be seri- 
ously and injurfously alfected by the wholesale admission of Japs at our ports 
of entry, armed with passports issued by the Japanese Government, and the 
secret entry of many other Jnps through Mexico, caused the passage of an act 
of Congress respecting immigration, which said act aroused the Jupanese Gov- 
ermment to the point of protest and led to negotiations which ultimately led 
to the informal pledge known as the “ gentlemen’s agreement.” 

A later act, passed February 5, 1917, contained the provision, as follows: 

“Unless otherwise provided for by existing treaties persons who are natives 
of islands not possessed by the United States adjacent to the Con inent of Asia, 
south of the twentieth parallel north, west of the one hundred and. sixtieth 
meridian east from Greenwich, ond north of the tenth parallel south, or who are 
Nnutives of any country. Province, or dependency on the Continent of Asia west of 
the one hundred and tenth meridhin east from Greenwich and enst of the fiftieth 
meridian east from Greenwich and south of the fiftieth parallel north, except 
that portion of said territory situated between the fiftieth and sixty-fourth 
meridian eust from Greenwich and the twentieth and twenty-fourth parallels 
north, and no alien now in any way excluded from or prevented from entering 
the United States shall be admitted to the United States.” 

It gives great satisfaction to state that a map was made of the land territory 
und water expanse falling within the lines of demarkation above given, which 
cnnap appears to have been made a part of this comprehensive law. Hon, Albert 
Johnson, Member of Congress from the State of Washington, chairman of the 
Conmiittee on Tiumigration and Naturalization of the House of Representatives, 
very kindly explained the meaning of the enactment as follows: 

* By that provision all natives of British Indian, Burmah, Siam, French Indo- 
‘China, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and a portion of southeastern Siberta are ¢x- 
cluded. Phe same excludes natives of the Astatie islands: tneluded in these 
inlands ar Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, By this section it would seem that 
some reference is made to the natives of China, but I undersvand they are 
excluded by the provisions of the Chinese exclusion act. This section does not 
uifect the Japanese at all” 

Inasmuch as finmigration from these islands, Provinces, and dependencies [5 
ninmneriGaily negligible, and though the Japanese are not affected at all by this 
acl, other acts contained prohibitive provisions, 
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Yet Jap picture brides, male house servants, farm laborers, storekeepers, 
pseudo students, and land speculators continue to come to California by puss- 
port and the much-traveled sneak route. 


PROPOSED IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION ACT. 


A bill is now before the Congress providing that immigrants from all countries 
shall be admitted to the United States in numbers annually fixed upon by a 
flexible percentage scale, and that naturalization shall be made easier, the whole 
to be controlled by 2 beard of commissioners, 

he evident purpose of thls proposed legislation is to inaugurate an entirely 
new oriental immigration policy, one sure to be satisfretory to Japanese diplo- 
macy, as it proposes to cancel ull laws excluding Japs and remove all restrictions 
as to their naturalization. The reported author and open sponsor of this bill, 
of course, overlooked one material fact which would cause any and every real 
American to strenuously object to such a policy; that fact is the allegiance of a 
Japanese to his native land is forever unsevernble, both by his own choice tid 
by the laws of his country. This fact should never be overlooked in considering 
any phase of the Jnpanese menace, Regardless of the superior advantages he 
finds here in this country, he continues to respect the laws of and his allegiance 
to his own country. He may obey some of our laws as a matter of policy, but 
he never respects them nor yields his allegiance to the United States. 

If no other objection to the proposed legislation could be offered, the one objec- 
tion of unyielding inflexible loyalty of the Jap to Japan is suflicient. It is rank 
nonsense to argue that a Jap can be remade into a loyal or desirable citizen of 
the United States. It is the inflexible policy of Japan to hold the allegiance of 
her nationals wherever domiciled. So far as can be learned, their lnws so pro- 
vide, even extending to the children of picture brides born in the United States. 
So far as Japanese laws can be made elfective, all children of Japanese parents 
are Japnnese citizens, even though because of thelr nativity they are, under our 
laws, lawful citizens of the United States. Both male parents and children are 
subject to the call of the Mikado for military service in the armies of Japan. 
They will not fail to respond when the “ call” comes, 


PROTEST OF A CALIFORNIAN, 


Mr. V. 8S. MeClatechy, of Sneramento, Calif., has loyally and with marked 
ability opposed the proposed measure. His argument as to the overwhelming 
Increase of Jap immigration under the progressive allotment scale proposed in 
the bill are highly suflicient to cause prompt rejection of the bill by Congress, 

We quote briefly from Mr, McOlatchey’s argument before the Committee on 
Immigration aud Naturalization at a hearing held at Washington, D. C., in 
June and September, 1919: 

“The actual number of Japanese inmigrants, therefore, does not afford an 
ndequate iden of the danger that their coming creates for this country. Euro- 
peans, even of the objectionable peoples, could in time intermarry and could in 
time be assimilated, but the Japanese never. 


“It is evident with these radical characteristics and economic advantages and. 


their overwhelming birth rate it would require only time for a few hundred 
thousand Japanese to displace millions of Ainericans, 

“To demonstrate mathematically that the percentage plan (of the proposed 
measure) will naturally increase even the present Japanese immigration un- 
fairly sent in under the violation of the ‘ gentlemen’s ugreement,’ I have pre- 
pared a table. And this is what the table shows: 

“The total Japanese population of the United States will be, at the end of 
1923, 818,000. Present conditions justify the prediction that mast of this 
Japanese population will be centered in the Pacific Coast States, and that one- 
half or two-thirds will be in California. That number will go far toward 
owning those States, economically speaking, and Japanese Inmigrants can take 
possession, in turn, of the more favored of the remaining States, until they oc- 
cupy all that seems worth while to discriminating Japunese taste,” 


THE UNDERLYING PURPOSE, 


he chief exponent of this new policy of immigraton control, nnd the probuble 
author thereof, is one Rev. S. L. Gulick. ‘To discover, the probable renal source, 
or the underlying purpose of the scheme, it is only necessary to consider the pias! 
and nresent connections of Dr. Gulick and his present means of Hvelihood. 


o 
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The Rev, Gulick, by his own stutement, is a paid lecturer of the Imperial 
University of Japan, at Wyoto, in Japan, and professor of Dochisa University, 
iso in Japan. lie is now in the United States on a five-year furtough. 

Gulick’s next friend and associate in this country appears to be Hamilton 
Hott, editor of the Tndependent, New York City, one of the organizers of the 
Jupan Society of Altvericu, and wearer, by the gift of the Mikady, of the Jap- 
these order of the sacred treasure. 

It is apparent that if vicious Jap proprgnnda is to be scotched in the United 
States beginning nust be made upon those perfectly youd, wistful-eyed maidens 
of uncertain age, who experience delightful tingling sensations when sharing 
some books with burbarians, and Jlong-haired males, without manhood, who are 
too yellow at beurt to be rend Americans, and are well content to serve us 
“color bearers” in the endless procession of picture brides. 

We perceive ho moral difference between the auction-block syste:n for African 
women in slavery days and the orlental method of bargaining for n woman slave 
through a friend, by and with the Mikndo’s consent, and a Jap oflicial as parti- 
ceps criminis. Possibly Gulick can. Much cun be expected alony certain lines 
from those who depend upon a churchly organization for the stamp of re- 
spectubility and get thelr Iiving from Jupun. 


JAPANESE BIRTH BATE. 


The abnorinal birth rate of Jup children in the State of California presents 
the Japanese menace in torm so plain that the need of prompt, even drastic, 
measures to check the evil is absolutely undebatable. The so-called picture 
bride of the Jap alien js in trurb and fact a purchased human chattel The 
entire system or scheme of importing the purchased women of the unmoral 
Orient borders upow orgunized concubinage. The tremendous inerease of the 
oriental population of Callfornla by children annually begotten of purchased 
wolnen ot the Japanese race is an abomination. These Ihwnan chattels are 
shipped to Jap males who never saw them, and adinitted at our Pacific ports ot 


- entry wpon the manifestly false pretense that they are the lawful wives of the 


males of their own race why lave admittedly paid the Japanese open-market 
price for so much female flesh and blood. 

And we have perinitted this beastiul traflic for years, presumably because the 
administration © feared complications with Japan.” 

These women are purchased In furtherance of au organized scheme of Japa- 
nese colonization, plus Japanese greed for California lund. Fecundity is the 
sine que non, Under our laws as they are now written, their offspring, born in 
this Golden State, with the inherent reek and taint of the Orient upon them, 
ure American citizens, entitled by their birth upon our free soil to all the rights 
and privileges under the laws of real Amerienns, including election to the highest 
oflices within the gift of our electorate, the Presidency not excepted. 

Such a splendid, useful, broad-minded Californian as Franklin K, Lane, by the 
accident of birth, is not eligible to our highest office—Lisieu Hashyniake, born 
in vu California turnip field, owner of California acres from infancy, and con 
ceived before his mother was able to identify his father except by the written 
receipt for purchase money paid, is eligible to our highest oflice by right of birth 


and in position to materially aid such harebrains as Holt and Gulick in the 


present scheme to orfentalize and degrade America. 

By deeiston of un honorable judge of the superior court of Riverside County, 
Calif., in the Jukichi Hurada case, Ptsieu Hashymake, the new-bora infant, one 
hour after birth, his alleged sire serving us trustee, may acquire fee title fo as 
many acres of California lund as the combined funds of the Jap colony of the 
Vicinage may procure and hold for the benefit of his race. He may nlso convey 
aud devise the said acres, and, such is the laxity of our system respecting the 
enforcement of the terms of the famous commerce and navigation treaty, we 
entirely disregard the renl purpose of the Infumous “ gentleman’s agreement, 
consequently the infant—Ptsieun—through his trustees, may colonize the suid] 
acres until they are yclow with pretended aunts, uncles, cousins, brothers, sis- 
ters, students,ind the like. He may make the said acres a pest spot of orientul- 
ism and a breeding place for picture brides who ure yet to come upon the same 
terms and for the sane purpose as came iis mother. . 

Pisteu is an American citizen, it is so decided ; but Japanese law conflicts with 
the decision of the honorable Judge of Riverside, Japanese Jaw as eonstrued by 
the Mikado holds that Ptsieuw Hashymake, born of Japunese subjects, is also a 
Japanese subject, regurdless of when or how he was) concetved ‘or born and that 
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his allegiance to Japan is unseverable, cither by decision of the honorable judge 
wforesaid, his own wish, or thé acts of those who beget him. ‘Lhe Mikado is 
erateful for the erudite decision which validates the acreage thle and makes 
Ptsicu an important integral part of the insidious Jap scheme to colonize, Yer 
fhe Mikado reserves the right to call Ptsiew and all like him to the Nippom colors 
to do battle for Japan against any civilized country on earth, 

I'tsieu will answer the call; he will not hesitate, fur during his youth, before 
it became his turn to buy a picture bride, he was permitted to attend an Ameri- 
can school in the daytime; at nighttime the complaisunc school trustees, charged 
With the care and conduct of that same school, permitted Ptsieu and all others 
of the Sume race, to assemble again in that sume schoolhouse, to be taught by 
ddult Jap aliens reverence for, and never-failing wegianee to, the Mikado, 
Whatever knowledge or respect Ptsieu and his Jap schoolmates gained of 
Aimeriean traditions iu the day session was lost at night by the teachings of 
those of his own race who are charged with the duty of preserving the atlezianee 
of Ptsieu and his mates te Japan, by teaching orientalis, not Americauisia, 
this Jap teaching is going on throughout Californin in American schoulhouse:s 
when possible, or in Jap houses, as the case may be. 

No American should be so ecredulous as to believe that any of the “get” of 
Japanese pieture brides will ever be Americanized, yet because of their birth 
upon our soil they are automatically endowed with the highest civie privileges 
that can be given man—the vote of a freeman. Because of his birth he becomes 
aounit of government in any State of the Union, yet remains just what nature 
made him—an oriental, without one attribute of American citizenship. 

The constitutional amendment proposed by Senator Phelan to cure the evil of 
double allegiance and raising the standard of American citizenship is as follows: 

“ Resolved by the Scnate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (tico-thirds of each Ilouse concurring therein), 
That the following amendment to the first section of Amendment XIV of the 
Constitution shall become valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States, 

“AMENDMENT IV. 


“Section 1. All persons born in the United States and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof whose parents are white persons, Africans, American Indians, or 
their descendants, and all persons naturalized in the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce laws which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, ovr property without due process of law, 
nor deny to any persons within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

“The Congress shall have power tv enforce by appropriate legislation the pro- 
visions of this article.” 


“GENTLEMENS’ AGREEMENT,” UNITED STATES-JAPAN, RE IMMIGRATION, 


This famous stipulation between the two powers, the United States as the 
first party, the Japanese EKinnplre as the second party, embraced the refusal of 
the United States to admit Jupancse luborers, whether provided with passports 
or not; the pledge of Japan not to issue passports and to apply every menns to 
discouraye and prevent nationals of Japan entering the United States. 

Ixceptions were naturally agreed upon as to certain designated eclusses, to 
wit: Diplomats, students, merehants, those who owned land, and those who hid 
wives or children in the United States and who desired to return to thein. 

Notwithstanding the gravity of the matters embraced therein, the agreement 
is suid to have been oral. In any event no written record appears to be obtain- 
able from any source; therefore only the accepted substance and meaning can 
be given, as follows: 

“This agreement contemplates that the Japanese Government shall issue 
passports to continental United States only to such of its subjects as are non- 

luborers, or, being luborers, seek only to rejoin their families’ established doiml- 
¢ile in the United States, or those possessed of land and seek to resume active 
control thereof; the other classes or subjects to whom passports may be given 
being students, ‘diplomats, and merchants.” 
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The only otfiehal announcement of this said agreement or public netice that 
such an aereenent dat been entered ite Was a proviso attiuched to the immi- 
gration aetor July 20, 1907, us tollows: 

“That whenever the President shall be sutisfied that passports issued by any 
foreign Government to is citizens to go to any other country Unn the United 
States, or to any insahur possessions of the United States, or to the Canal Zone, 
wre being issued for the purpose of enabling the holders to come to the conti- 
nental territory of the United States, te the detriment of hibor cond tions therein, 
the President muy refuse to permit such citizens of the country issuing such 
passports to enter the continental territory of the United States from = such 
other territory or front such insular possession or from the Canal Zone.” 

The scinioticial exphination of the muking of this intportant agreement orally 
and secredy, so ferias the American public is concerned, was a somewhat heated 
Hiimielion Ghat the Miknudo objected to a written “ treaty” or agreement ex- 
cluding Japanese subjects from the United States. ‘Nhe supple hinges of our 
Gticial knee were again bent to suave the Japanese face and avoid “ eomplica- 
tions ” with Japan. 

There has been no recission of this augreemeni to date. Whatever moral 
bincliag quality it jad, or obligation in honor it hed) upon Japai, renastiis in 
full force, dts sufteient to cite this fact, that siuee Japan gave assent to the 
conditions of this preduct of secret diplommey and pave pledge of strict: observ- 
qnce of these conditions, more than 75,000 Japanese lmve cutered the United 
States by passport. ‘She nnudber of inales eutering surreptitiously and tho 
sands of the most objectionable of all Japs who Juive eniered the United States 
in direct viohwition of this © gentlemen's agreement "-—-the sv-called pieture brides 
not being Included in the estimate. 

Many students of the Japanese race and purposes liave voiced their conclu. 
sions to the effect that the persistent flagrant evasion and violation of our laws 
aud their own agreements, by the Japunese, occur because of a settled purpose 
and plau to effect a tivin lodgment in the Pacific coast States to aflord an outlet 
for their surplus population and place that surplus where quick and effective 
cooperation may be had ‘in the unknown future. 

Fur the purpose of smalysis let it be conceded that the temporary commercial 
nerecment, or treaty, between Cie United States and Japan, as it is commonly 
called, is in all its covenants wholly within tae powers delegated to the Pederal 
Government ia whieh the treatyvemaking power hits its source add that this said 
instrument dono way infringes upow the reserved powers of the States re- 
specting the inalienable righe of local self-govermment and control of strictly 
domestic affairs, and turtber, Ghat the said) agreement was entered inte, so far 
us the United States was concerned at the time of the negotiation solely for 
the encouragement and inerease of commerce aud navigation between this 
country and Japan, the only other signatory power. 

It is not a oamatter of open record, but it is alleged with probable trath, that 
the nevotiations which resulted in the treaty becoming effeetive on the 17th day 
of July, 1911, were opened up by Jaqpan almost dmmediutely after that power 
hid given reluctané consent to the oral pledge known as the ‘ gentlemen's 
nereement” which oecurred in the closing days of 1907, . Tt is well known to 


a Galitornians that the high tide of oriental fuvasion of California and con- 


sequent encronchiment came im thac year. . 

The official reports of the United States Department of Tnimizration show 
that 30.226 Japanese were admitted to continental United States in that one 
your 1907, all supplied with passports by their home country, and practically 
all being adult male laborers. The “ yentlenien’s agreement” was our demand 
upon Japan that the indiscriminate unlimited exodus from that country to the 
United Stutes should cease; and equally it was Japan’s pledge of honor that 
it would cease. 

“he following year, 1908, the nuinber dropped to 15,803. In 1910 the total 
was 2,720, the lowest annual Japanese innnigration to the State of California 
since 1899, 

It is significant Indeed that sssurance of sincere good will, aud prooffers of 
au treaty to “ncourage commerce and navigation between the two countries 


‘should be mise by Nippon diplomats so soou after the promised withholding of 


passports to Jupanese laborers and the partially effeetive check upon Japanese 
invasion resulting from the “ gentlemen’s agreement” was expressed in figures. 
Tt is also significant that at the time the negotiations were opened anid also 
When the sitid treaty to encourage commerce nud navigation became effective 
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in 1911, the United States had no inerchant marine worthy of the name, so 
that any ensuing increase in commeree and navigation between the countries 
would inevitably rebound to the benefit of Japan in the ratio of 100 tu 1.) In 
the circumstances there is little mutuality in the transaction; Japan being 
practically the sole beneficiary in navigation and all privileges bestowed by the 
treaty. 
EFFECT OF THE TREATY. 


The renal effect of the treaty upon commerce and navigntion and resulting 
benefits to American trade fis problematical. The effect upon immigration of 
oriental Tuborers from Japan to the State of Callfornin was sven seen. A 
general speeding up of the Jap immigration movement occurred jndecently soon 
aiter the consummation of the treaty. From 2,720 oriental invaders in 1910, 
the number jumped to 6,186 in 1912, increasing to 8,000 and 10,000 each year 
after the treaty became operative. All of these Jupanese subjects were admitted 
on Official passports, issued in Japan. ‘The majority being agricultural laborers, 
the admission of whom was not provided for, or permitted by the treaty, or the 
“goentlemen’s agreement”; in fact the issuance of passports to these lahorers 
was in violation of the latter instrument. These figures do not Include the un- 
known number of Jupanese who secretly entered without passports during those 
years. 

From these facts it will be perceived that the said treaty, purporting to be 
solely for the laudable purpose of legitimate trade expansion, was a real 
achievement of oriental diplomacy, always assertive, persistent, quick to per- 
ceive and profit by the weakness or incaution of an opponent, and eternally 
pressing on to their own definite objective. They thus opened the doors of 
California to their own subjects and relieved the pressure of their increasing 
populition; they also took a forward step in their prime purpose—lodginent 
on this side of the Pacitic Ocean. 


AGREEMENT OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


The treaty between Japan and the United States, of date of February 21, 
1911, which is found in volume 37, part 2, of the United States Statutes at 
Large, page 5014, reads as follows: 

“The citizens or subjects of ench of the high contracting parties shall have 
liberty to enter, travel, and reside in the territories of the other; to carry on 
trade, wholesnle or retail; to own or leuse and occupy houses, manufactories, 
warebouses, or shops; to employ agents of their choice; and to lease Jand for 
residential and commercial purposes, and generally to do anything incident to 
or necessary for trade upon the same terms as native citizens or subjects, sub- 
mitting themselves to the laws and regulations there established. They shall 
not be cumpelled under any pretext whatever to pay any charges or taxes 
other or higher than those that are or may be paid by native citizens or 
subjects. 

“'Phe citizens or subjeets of ench of the high contracting parties shall receive 
in the territories of the other the most constant protection and security for 
their persons and property and shall enjoy in this respect the same rights aud 
privileges as are or may be granted to native citizens or subjects on their 
submitting themselves to the conditions imposed upon the native citizens or 
subjects. They shall, however, be exeinpt in the territories of the other from 
compulsory military service, either on land or sea, in the regular forces of the 
National Guard or the militia; from all contributions imposed in lieu of per- 
sonal services and from all forced loans or military exactions and contri- 
butions, : | 

“The present treaty shall enter into operation on the 17th day of July, Lot, 
and shall remain in foree 12 years, or until the expiration of six months from 
the date on which either of the contracting parties shall have given notice to 
the other of its intention to terminate the treuty.” 

This agreement on its face is a makeshift. It Js loosely, carelessly, unin- 
telligently worded. It does not show American forethought, vision, or states- 
manship. It licks every quality and attribute of Americanism. It will soon 
expire by limitation, In all human probability it was formulated by our 
State Department officials because of the persistent pressure of the Japanese’ 
diplomats and secret agents and shameless but astute pro-Jnup. propugundists 
in our country. It renewal in its present form, or an instrument still a : 
liberal and favorable to Japanese interests, will be urged in placecot it. ‘This, 


ay 
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therefore, is the time, and this the place toe weigh and construe erneh word. 
und cach permissory clause separately, and in their conneetion and relation, 
one wilh the other, thus to determine the true intent and scope of the entire 
instrament, and also determine just what rights or privileges in the United 
Stites were granted to the mutionals of Japan as to real property, and also, 
by a faly dnoterpretutlon, determine just whit was denied to then. 

‘Two chiuses of the said) treaty relate to personal and to real-property 
privileges, respectively, us follows, to wit: (a) “To own or lease and occupy 
houses, Nanufactories, wareheuses, and shops.” (vb) “Lo lease land for resi- 
dential and commercial purposes.” 

Considering the words of clause (go) in their accepted meaning, we are not 
uble to construe that said clause as aflirmatively granting or permitting the 
nations of Japan to acquire by purchase or to hold land in fee in the United 
States for any purpose whatever. 

Clause (6) in its entirety is a clear specifle provision, permitting the sald 
alicns fo lease land in the United States for certain designated principal and 
collateral purposes, but not to buy and own in fee; the right to acquire the con- 
trol and use of land by leasehold only is granted by this clause. 

Clause (¢@) deals with buildings solely as personal property; in the evident 
view of the framers thereof, buildings belng the product of labor, they were 
personal property, and could be owned or leased by subjecis of Japan. 

Clause (U0) denls solely with real property—iand, which by the expressed 
terms could be leased only. It also serves to interpret the intent and meaning 
of clnuse (a) and by every rule of construction limits the privilege conferred 
by cluuse (a) to the ownership of bulldings only, to be used only for specitic 
purposes. 

Considered iu their obvious relation one te the otber, and as material parts 
of the treaty, they reveal the intent of the parties as clearly as words can reveul 
intent. Therefore it follows these two clauses express the intent of the purties 
signatory, apd set the Limits beyond which neither intended to be obligated 
during the life of the said treaty as to the use, lease, occupancy, control, or 
ownership of land by the nationals of either party in the domain of the other. 
Neither clause grants to the subjects of Jupan the right of ownership of real 
property in the United States. 

It would appear that the contention frequently made by Japanese propa- 
gandists that this said treaty of 1911 gave the Japanese full and unlimited 
rights to buy and hold land in the United States, is effectually disposed of. _. 

The misfortune of the cuse is, these two clauses are to an extent In conflict; 
not, however, by the expressed terms, but by what might be termed accidental 
cnuses, Which point is hereinafter discussed. | 

Notwithstanding that possible conflict, we are bound to stand upon the true 
intent of the snid treaty in its entirety, as shown by a fair and impartial inter- 
pretation, as a clear denial of a treaty covenant or privilege to Japanese sub- 
jects to leuse, acquire, and own in fee, convey, devise, or inherit agricultural 
or pastoral land in the State of California. 

Returning to elause (a) for further consideration, it is obvious that this said 
clause was jutended to and did confer by treaty covenant the right of own- 
ership by aliens of certain personal property. ‘This view is sustained by the suc- 
ceeding clause, granting the nationals of the parties the privilege of conduct- 
ing wholesale and retail trade, necessarily implying unrestricted cwnership of 
the commodities of such trade, 

It is obvious that those who were charged with the duty of guarding the 
interests of the United States regarded bouses and other buildinzs described 
in the treaty as personal property, they not being advised that such structures 
are in law fixtures of real property. The purchase of buildings or pnssing of 
title thereto ordiourily includes and conveys a frechold interest in the land 
upon which said structures, as fixtures, are situated, except there be an agree- 
ment of curtilage between the grantor and grantee. When such nn issue as to 
what was conveyed has arisen, the courts have uniformly held thet In a deed 
of conveyan_3, wherein the words “building” or “barn” are used as terms 
of description or identification 2» deed so drawn in the absence of cgreed curti- 
fuge will grant and convey by valid title to the grantee the land upon which the 
desersbed building or barn ds situated, the ruling eases appearing to be: Swift 
r, People (111 Penn, State, 516); Weight v. Sugle (16 Q. 8. O., 399); State v. 
Board of Maducation (71 W. Va., 52), citing Devlin on Deeds (sec. 865): Allen v. 
aaa (52 Dee, 288); Stockwell v. Hunter (45 Am. Dee., (220; Am, Cag, 1914,” 
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But the land so conveyed (by the construction put upon the deed of convey- 
ynce by judicial decision), is limited to the area upon which the budding stands ; 
and so Much hind as may neeessarily be appurtenant, und also eusement or 
rizlts of ingress and egress, conld rightfully be jneluded. 

Still other points are involved, or issues raised of the highest Importance 
by clause (a). The treaty In question, by express terms acquiesecd in by Doth 
powers, endures for a brief term, the nature and gravity of the matters dealt. 
with considered. It also contains a stipulation permitting termination at any 
time during its life, by either party at will, upon six months formal notice 
through the usual diplomatic channels, 

The termination of the said treaty, either by notice or by limitation, neces- 
surily antomatically terminates all expressed or implied agreements for the 
admission of subjects of Japan into the United States in pretended further- 
ance of commerce and navigation. All concessions or privileges seized upon 
or actually granted to the nationals of either party in the domain of the 
other, including all expressed or implied rights conveyed or grinted by the 
clauses herein designated as (a) and (0b), also expire with the termination 
of the treaty. 

This treaty of 1911, between the United States and Japan, being of limited 
tenure, it is eSsentially a temporary affair, but rights of ownership of real 
property in fee are rights in perpetuity; provided, however, that sueh prop- 
erty rights are lawfully obtained by a lawfully qualified grantee. 


COLONIZATION—-LAND GRABBING. 


With reference to the colonization and land grabbing schemes of the sub- 
jects of Japan in the United Stutes, and particularly in California, there are 
several outstanding factors. 

The so-called “ gentlemen’s agreement” of 1907 made at the request of 
Japan. . 

The agreement (or treaty) of ecommerce and navigation of 1911, made at the 
request of Japan. 

The 1913 California statute defining the right of aliens to the ownership 
of property demanded by the citizens of California. 

In truth and fact, the provisions of each of these agreements have been 
evaded or violated by the subjects of Japan. The statute of 1913 lias never 
been regarded or observed in any particular by them, It has been openty 
violated by the subjects of Japan, who take shelter behind their own scelf- 
serving construction of the treaty of 1911. When all of the facts are consid- 
ered we may justly conclude that the plain disregard of these agreements and 
the statute does not reflect the individual will or purpose of a few alien immi- 
grants. The actual facts do indicate organization and system on the part 
of the entire Japanese race. This evident community of interest and con- 
certed action by the subjects of Japan who have left their native land for 
California by consent of the Mikado evidenced by official Japanese passports, 
and who have yenr after year gained admission to California by the freely 
given consent of our Government or the neglect or indifference of officials 
charged with law enforcement, warrants the belief that they have depurted 
from Japan with the blessings of the Mikndo—and full instructions as to how 
the Tapanese national policy of colonization and ultimate spoliation of Cali- 
fornia can best be accomplished. 

By reference to the statute of 1913 relating to the rights and disabilities of 
tHeus, it will be seen that section 2 thereof forbids wliens (except those cdesiv- 
hated and excepted in section 1 of that act) to acquire, possess, enjoy, or 
transfer property or interest therein, only in the manner and to the intent and 
for the purpose prescribed in any existing treaty between this Governinent 
and the nation or country from which said alien is a citizen or subject. ‘The 
leasehold rights of said aliens to agricultural land being Hmited to three yeurs. 

Manifestly the legislature regarded the treaty of 1911 ag parainount, und 
therefore subordinated the prohibitive provisions of the said statute to the 
treaty, so that conflict of authority with the Federal Government might be 
avoided. But it 1s equally evident that there is revealed in the terms of the 
statute of 1918, the determination of the California Legislature to exercise the 


reserved powers of the State in full and unconditionally deny the aliens the 


right of ownership in fee of real property in this State, and to also limit all 
Wehts and privileges strictly to those conferred by the existing treaty. 
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The aliens referred to in the said statute of 1913 were and ire the subjects 
of Jupon, the majority of whom have guined entry into the Nrate of California 
fy definnee to our hows, dn vielution of the honor pledge of their own Govern- 
ment, ad also of the terms of the treaty of 1011. 

Ie is therefore clear that ¢he subjects of Japan now or hereafter domiciled 
in Californist iuay pot under any statute of the State acquire, possess, enjoy, 
or trausfer property or interest therein in the State of Californian. 

That the right of subjects of Japan to acquire, use, or contol real or per- 
sondl property ino the Chited States or in the State of California, if they live 
wy pht at adh ts confined to and consisted solely of such temporary privi- 
leses us are granted by the expressed or necessarily faplied terms of the treaty 
of commerce nnd navigation of 111, which said) privileges ire specifically 
limited im extent, use, and purpose, and ean not be made to extend beyond 
the intent, purpose, and tenure of that said treaty fairly and lawfully con- 
semua with due and reasonable regard for the established radjes applicable 
ip the construction of abl written Tnstruments. 

No right or privilege is granted to the subjects of Japan by the statute of 
OS nor by the treaty of T9111 to acquire fee title to land for speculative pur- 
poses, Nor to hold hund in fee for agricultural or pastoral purposes in this 
State, por for any other purpose, except the purpose or purposes necessiry to 
the exercise of the express or impHed privileges granted by said treaty. 

There is no Intent to directly or indirectly attempt to traverse the estuab- 
lished order respecting the treaty-making power of the Federal Government as 
to, or in connection with, the conmerce and bavigation agreement entered 
into With Japon, nor to draw oa chypercritieal dine between the powers dele- 
ented to the Government and the powers reserved to the State. Unquestion- 
ably a treaty between the United Stutes and a foreign power, negotiated by 
authority of the Ixecutive and ratifled by the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment, is law paramount. 

Yet, even so, it is not conceivable that a temporary agreemenr of commerce, 
effective and binding for a brief term only, shall be the meuns by whieh aliens 
noneligible to citizenship shall semichumdestinely stip inuto ownership ino per- 
petuity of land in any sovereign State, to the frreparable injury of loyal citizens. 

Some Californians fear, and all Jap propagandists insist, that the treaty of 
1911 yvrants to subjects of Japan, whether lawfully in California or not, un- 
restricted right to purchase and hold land fn the State; that by virtue of the 
sid treaty they are on a par with native or naturalized citizens with respect to 
land titles und business transactions of all kinds. 

Whatever color of right this contention may have appears to come solely 
from a clause of the said treaty which provides that “ the citizens or subjects 
of each of the high contracting parties shall reeeive by the terc‘itories of the 
other the most constant protection and security for their persons and property, 
ind shall enjoy in this respect the same rights and privileges as are or may be 
granted to native citizens or subjects on their submitting themselves to the 
conditions imposed upon the native citizens or subjects.” 

Standing alone this clause of the trenty is undeniably brend. Constrned 
separately and apart from other clauses it is in truth and fact an “ open door.” 
TInasinuch as there was not, at the time the Instrument was framed, nor at any 
lime, any emigration from the United States to Japan, it becomes evident 
that those representing Japan in the negotiations were much mere astute and 
more skilled in sharp bargaluing than the representatives of our own eountry. 
We inust aceept this theory, or confess that our nen Jacked © be ckbone,” that 
they were indecently weak, 

But the clause referred to dees not comprise the entire trenty, and therefore 
must be considered and construed in connection with those other clauses which 
definitely define the ‘ property ” which subjects of the cant ‘actin parties may 
denl in, own, or lease, to wit: 

i Merchandise, incident to wholesale and retail tr: ule, Houses, Mtn. 
tories, warehouses, and shops. Land for residential and commercial purposes.” 

These specitic: ttions are aflirinative as to what property the subjects of Japan 
pity own, use, and enjoy in the United States. Phis particular treaty was the 
first ayreement or adjudication of any issue or objection between the United 
States and lapan of which there is publfe knowledge; it set Che “stakes” and 
defined the limits of privilege conferred or granted. This tveaty was for a 
specifie purpose, accurately set out im its captions it was not Ceneral in its 
purpose Nor cun it be successfully nauntained that by its termes it intended 
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or attempted to put the two races, the oecident and orient, upon the same Dhane 
or level of equality. To the extent that privileges are specified, they are granted 
iu this instrument; those not specified are not granted and are constitutionally 
denied the parties. 

In the few instances in this country where issue has been raised us to the 
construction of a treaty in whole or in part, the uniform rule has been that the 
courts must enforce it as written, if the terms are clear and wnambiguous: but 
-if the terms are open to judicial construction, the construction should be such 
as to ascertain and give to it the intention of the parties. Courts may not 
add to, amend, or annul the parts, or the whole, except upon a clear showing of 
unconstitutionality. , 

The question, therefore, rrises as to whether or not the Federal Government 
bas a right to control the ownership of property or real property within a Stare 
by treaty made with u foreign Government. Upon this point, however, we ure 
not without the advice and authority of numerous decisions. As we ure in 
California and considering a question with reference tu Culifornia laws, the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of California are doubtless of greater weight 
than those of other States; and as it has been decided in favor of the treaty- 
making power of the Federal Government, that question must be deemed to be 
settled. a ae | 

The People v. Gerke (5 Calif., 383): “ The attorney general denies the powcr 
of the Federal Government tou make such a provision by treaty, and the deter- 
mination of this case depends upon the solution of that question. The languaye 
which grants the power to nuke treaties contains no words of limitation; it does 
not follow that the power is unlimited. It must be subject to the general rule 
that an instrument is to be construed so as to reconcile and give meaning and 
effect to all its parts. The only questions which can arise from the considera- 
tion of the validity of a treaty ure: First, is it a proper subject of treaty, 
according to international law or the usage and practice of civilized nations? 
Seeond, is it prohibited by any of the Hmitations in the Constitution? 

“Aliennge is the subject of the treaty. If there is one object more than an- 
other which belongs to our political relations, and which ought to be the sub- 
ject of treaty regulations it is the extension of this comity which is so highly 
favored by the liberal spirit of the uge and so conducive in its tendency to the 
amity of nations. Even if the effect of this power was to abrogate to some 
extent the legislation of the States, we huve authority for admitting it.” 

Blythe v. Hinckley (127 Calif., 486): “This right to regulate the tenure and 
disposition of real property within its boundaries is not only in the State but is 
primarily in the State, and is subject only to such control nas may be exercised 
by the General Government within its treaty-making powers. In those cases 
where there is a conflict between the provisions of the State law and those of 
the treaty, it is not held that the State laws are void as an unwarranted inter 
ference with or encroachment upon the Federal Government. It is held merely 
that such laws, in so far as they conflict with the treaty. provisions, are sus- 
pended or controlled during the life of the treaty.” ! 

De Feofroy v. Riggs (133 U. S., 256): “The treaty-making power of the 
United States extends to all the proper subjects of negotiation between our Cov- 
ernment and the Government of other nations, but it is clear that the prolec- 
tion which should be afforded to the citizens of one country owning property in 
another and the manner in which that property may be transferred, devised, or. 
inherited are fit subjects for State negotiation and regulation by a mutundy 
stipulation between the two countries.” ~ | | 

Chirich v, Chirich (2 Wash., 259, and 4. U. S., (L), 234): “In so far asa 
treaty regulating the right of an alien to inherit real property fs in contlict 
with State laws regulating the subject, the State laws must necessarily sive 
way.” 7 _— 

United States v. Texas (162 U. S., 1): “A trenty should be construed as a 
whole and in the light of the circumstances and conditions existing at the time 
It was entered into, the object that the parties were desirous of effecting, and 
their legislation upon the subject, and, if practicable, it should be construed 80 a3 
to give a reasonable and sensible menning to all of its provisions and so that it 
may have its effect and not prove vain and such a construction as tends to the 
common advantage of the contracting parties and tends to place then pet mm ’ 
equulity. Treaties should be construed liberally, and so wi rie ee 
admits of two construetions, one restrictive us to the rights witel. may be 


claimed under it and the other Hberal, the latter is to be preferred.” |. : 
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Hounstien rv Lyimburner (100 U. S., 483): “The words of the treaty are to he 
taken fn their ordinary meaning as understood in the public law of nations and 
us applicd to the subject matter in connection with which they are used in the 
treaty.” 

3S Cye., 969: "The construction and operation of trenties viewed as contracts 
between Independent nations are questions for political departments of the con- 
tracting powers and not for the courts, but ag it is often necessary, where 
private rights ure involved. for the courts to construe trectics they have 
authority to do so, but the courts can only construe a treaty and can not in any 
wiv alter it, add to, or amend ft, or annul, or disregard any cf its provisions 
unless they violate the constitution; nor can they dispense with any of its con- 
ditions or requirements upon any Dotion of equity, general convenience, or 
substantial justice, If the terms of the treaty are clear and unambiguous, the 
courts must recognize and enforce it as written. If the treaty is open to con- 
struction, they should endeavor to ascertain and give effect to the intention of 
the parties, and in so doing will adopt the sume general rules which are appli- 
cable in the construction of statutes, contracts, and written instruments gen- 
erally. oA treaty should be construed as a whole and in the light of the cir- 
curmstunees entered into the objects that the parties were desirous of effecting, 
and their legislation upon the subject, and, if practicable, it should be construed 
so as to give a rensonuble and sensible meaning to all of its provisions and so 
tliat it may have its effect und not prove vain or nugatory. The treaty should 
also be given such a construction as will uvoid injustice or unreasonable conclu- 
sions and exclude fraud, and such a construction as tends to the common advan- 
tage of the contracting parties and tends to place them upon in equality but 
not so us to put allens on a more favorable footing than our own citizens. 
Treaties ure ordinarily to be construed liberally, and so where the treaty admits 
of two constructions, one restrictive as to the rights that may be claimed under 
it and the other liberal, the latter is to be preferred. The words of the treaty 
ure to be taken in their ordinary meaning as understood In the publie law of 
nations und as applied to the subject matter in connection with which they are 
used in the treaty.” 

So far as the records are concerned no issue has yet been formally or officially 
raised respecting the treaty now existing between the United Stutes and Japan. 

Tt would, however, appear, that issue might properly be made to determine by 
judicial decision whether or not the said agreement was and is “ultra viries,” 
in that it attempts by treaty covenants to limit the right of the State of Califor- 
nia, and also all other States of the Union, to deal with and control, with respect 
to certain aliens, the sale, purchase, holding, transfer, and devising of real prop- 
erty within the State, thereby contravening the reserve powers ox the State. 

The fact that the said treaty has but a brief time yet to endu:'e does not pre- 
clude opening up the issue by well-considered proceedings. If the Federal Govy- 
ernment had a right, by virtue of the delegated powers, to control ownership of 
renl property in the several States by treaty with a foreign power, whose sub- 
jects are noneligible to citizenship in this country, then the contention of the 
Jupanese propagandists is sustained; but if, on the contrary, no such unlimited 
right is vested in the Federal Government, then let it be known. The knowl- 
edge, fortified by judicial decision, will be useful when the attempt is made to 
renew the existing treaty or make a new one still more liberal, with an unmoral 
race. 

COMMON-LAW PROPERTY RIGHTS OF ALIENS. 


In the absence of statutory provisions to the contrary, aliens, whether eligible 
to citizenship or not, may become possessed of real property by purchase, but 
not by inheritance, in countries where they may be temporarily or permanently 
domiciled. Aliens may not inherit nor devise real property. Title in an alien is 
not challengable by partles, but may be vacated by the State by escheat upon 
ofiice found. : 

“An alien may take land by purchnse, though not by descent; while he can not 
tuke by act of law he may take by act of the party. But he has no capacity in 
law, to hold ! nds; and they may be siezed into the hands of the sovereign. In 
this regard alren friends and alien enemies are alike. (Vol. 2 Cyc., 90, Anderson 
L. Dict.) ~ 

“At common law an alien may take land by act of the parties and hold the 
same against all persons, subject only to the right of the State to claim it by 
escheat upon ollice found. (Smith v. Zaner, 4 Ala., 99; Gray v. Kaufman, 82 Tex., 
453; 4 L. ed., 518.) ; 
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“As a rule real estate of an alien can not be sold to enforce payment of lega- 
cies to aliens.” (Atkins v, Kron, 87 N. C., 248.) 

“ Nor for the purpose of paying debts of the estate of an alien, for the purpose 
of preserving the personal property over to uliens to whom it has been be- 
queathed.” — (‘Lrezevant +. Howard, 8 Desauss (S. C.), 87; Commonwealth tv. 
Martin, 5 Munf (Va.), 117.) 

“Alienage of any one in a chain of persons necessary to constitute a chain 
of title interrupts the descent and makes {t invalid to pass the title.” (Levy v. 
McCarty, 6 Pat. (U. 8.), 102; 8 Law Ed., 334; 6 Fed. Cas., 3140; Contee v. Goud- 
frey, 1 Crouch C. C. (U. S.), 497.) $ 


POWER TO EXCLUDE OR EXPEL ALIENS. 


According to the accepted maxims of international law every nation has the 
power and right inherent in sovereignty and essential to self preseravtion and wel- 
fare to forbid the entrance of aliens within its dominions or to ndmit them only 
in such cases and upon such conditions as it may sce tit to prescribe. (See U. S. 
v. Won Kim Ark, 169 U. S., 649; Lee v. U. S., 150 U. S., 476. In re Florio, 43 
Fed., 114; Edge v. Robertson, 112 U. S., 580; Wharton Dig. Int. L. Sec., 206.) 

“And the right of a nution to expel or deport foreigners who have not been 
naturalized, or taken steps to become naturalized citizens is inherent and as ab- 
solute as the right to prohibit their entrance.” (Wong Wing v. U. S., 163 U. S., 
228; in re Sing Lee, 54 Ied., 334.) -- 

“In the United States, by Constitutional provision control over aliens is 
vested in the political department of the Government, not in the States, and may 
be exercised either through treaties made by the President and Senute, or 
through statutes enacted by the Congress, approved by the President. (In re 
Florio, 483 Fed., 114; U.S. v. Craig, 28 Fed., 795; Fong You Sing v. U. S., 698.) 

“It is also well established that Congress, having the right to exclude aliens, 
has the undoubted right to make that exclusion effective ond permanent, and 
also to impose penalties upon those who may induce or assist the unlawful en- 
trance, or attempted entrance, of aliens in violation of existing statutory or 
treaty provisions.” (Lee v. U. 8., 150 U. S., 476; Fong You Sing v. 149 U. S., 
GOS. ) 

“It is also held that aliens unlawfully or erroneously admitted are unlawfully 
within the United Stutes and may be arrested and deported.” (U.S. v. Pin 
Kwan, 100 Fed., G09; Mar Bing Quey v. U. S., 97 Fed., 576.) 


ALIEN JOINT-STOCK CORPORATIONS. 


It has apparently become the custom in this State to issue charters for joint- 
stock corporations almost without question, granting subjects of Japan commer- 
cial privileges and trade rights which are inherent to bona fide loyal citizenship 
only. Asa matter of good public policy privileges of such potential value should 
not be granted to aliens who are at this time commercial adversaries and who 
may at any time in the future become real enemies in the broadest sense of the 
term, 

Section 285, page 86, of the California Civil Code, regulating the issuance of 
corporation charters, originally provided that a majority of those persons sub- 
scribing to articles of incorporations must, as a condition precedent, be citizens 
of the State of California; failing which, the requested charter could not law- 
fully be issued. It is further provided that a majority of those named as di- 
rectors must also be citizens. Now, the conditions precedent is that directors 
must be “ residents.” | 

Unfortunately, our legislature unwisely amended that safety provision and 
emasculated the section by substituting the word “resident” for “ citizen,” 
It has been said thnt this material change was made as a bid to nonresident or 
tourist capital; another offered explanation is that the change was effected by 
N pretense and for ulterior purposes. Japanese propaganda is insidious and 
far-reaching. It is now immaterial which explanation is correct; the material 
result is that the change of a single word opened the door to aliens who are non- 
eligible to citizenship, many of whom are unlawfully in the country, and gave 
them the opportunity they had insidiously and persistently sought, and which 
they are now industriously taking advantage of in every possible way, Inwful 
and unlawful, to the cost of loyal citizens. ; ; 

We have now a large number of yellow corporations in the State, new ar 
ters are granted almost daily with apparent little scrutiny. ‘The query naturally 
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nrises, Will it be possible to Induce the legislature to restore this section of the 
code to its original form and effectively check one phase of alien scheming in 
Californta? Or will such restoration, if formally proposed for enactment, be 
considered a merly “ political” or dangerous “ international” question by the 
guvernor, and therefore u matter beyond remedy under the sovereign powers of 
the Stute? 

If the inherent and supposedly Inalienable right of local self-government still 
remains with the actual and Joyal citizens of the State of California, then, even 
at the cost of an extra session of the legislature, the plain remedy should be 
promptly applied. 

It hus become apparent that many of the Jap joint stock companies incor- 
porated under the luws of California have been granted charters without proper 
scrutiny of the qualifications of the aliens who subscribed to the articles of 
Incorporation, therefore there is ample cause to question the legality of thelr 
corporate existence and their corporate right of perpetual succession. Further, 
it is alleged that many of these concerns are permitted to pursue their manifold 
commercial and other activities under the direction and control of alien dircc- 
tors whose qualifications under the law should be rigidly inquired into. 

The difliculty of delinitely establishing the identity of a Jup is notorious. ‘The 
practical impossibility of obtaining reliable testimony, even under oth, from a 
[np in any proceeding where a fellow subject of the Mikado is, or may be, 
involved is well known to those who have conducted any sort of legal inquiry. 
he fact that oflicials charged with the highly responsible duty of protecting 
the California public from imposition und false pretense in connection with 
new corporntions have apparently been Jax and indifferent respecting the in- 
numerable charters issued to Japs, emphasizes the necessity for imnpiediate 
effective action in the premises. 

Whatever difficulties surround the matter arise from the peculiar moral nature 
of the orientals, who are now, without official restraint, laying the foundations 
in this State fur conditions which future generations of Americans will have 
difficulty in successfully combatting, 

It must not be forgutten that corporations have the right of perpetual succes- 
sion, and the Japs ure here to stay until the economic conquest of California is 
completed, except in self-defense we sooner give them ticket of leave. 

Section 2 of the California statute of 1913 provides that aliens (of the race 
now actively aud systematically obtaining corporation charters primarily for 
the purpose of acquiring and holding land for speculative and other purposes © 
not within the purview of any existing treaty) ‘May not acquire, nor con- 
vey real property in California except in the manner, and only to the extent 
and for the purposes prescribed in any existing treaty.” This statute extin- 
guishes any and all common-law right of land ownership by said aliens. Pre-- 
sumably the views herein presented, to wit, that no right of land ownership is 
affirmatively granted to said aliens by anv existing treaty will be accepted as 
second, It follows that the statute of 1914 ts paramount, that it is in full force 
and effect, and that the subjects of Japan may not lawfully acquire by pur- 
chase, or hold land in the State of California for speculative, agricultural, or 
pastoral use or purpose, nor convey title thereto nor interest therein. 

Where or when the law forbids an alien title to or possession of land, or 
where legal disability exists because of just cause, attempt to gain title or 
ownership of land by means of a corporate organization is a flagrant evasion 
of law. In truth and fact it is an attempt to do indirectly that which can not 
be lawfully done directly, a procedure forbidden in law and in morals. This 
lust is said, however, without reference to oriental morals. | 

Section 283 of the California Civil Code defines a corporation as “a creature 
of the law having certain powers and duties of a natural person.” | 

The Federal judiciary act of 1789-11 defines'a corporation as “a citizen for 
the purpose of Federal jurisdiction.” Repeated in United States revenue act 
of 1872, section 629. (See vol. 11, Cyc., 150.) : = 

“Tt is an elementary principle of law that the charter of a corporation is to 
be strictly construed against the corporation. If there be any doubt as to 
whether a given power exists in the corporation, such doubt is reserved against 
the corporation.” - (Vandell v. So. San Francisco Dock Co., 40 Cal., 83.) | 

“Phe formatiow of corporations is not permitted under enabling statutes 
where the real purpose of the incorporation is to cloak an illegal object or an . 
unlawful business ; but In such cases the fiction of the existence of a corporation 
Wil be regarded by a court of justice when the question arises-in a proper pro- 
ccoding, und the acts of the real parties will be dealt: with as though no such 
“orporation had been formed,” (59 Ohio State, 816; citing 52 N. B., 834.) 
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QUO WARRANTO. 


Section 808, Code of Civil Procedure, California, provides: 

“An action may be brought by the attorney general, in the name of the people 
of this Stute, upon his own information, or upon complaint of a private purty, 
against any person who usurps, intrudes into, or unlawfully holds or exercises 
any public otlice or any franchise, or agninst nny corporation efther de jure or 
de facto which usurps, intrudes into, or unlawfully holds or exercises any fran- 
chise within this State; and the attorney genera] must bring the action whenever 
he has reason to believe that any such franchise has been usurped, intruded into, 
or unlawfully held or exercised by any person, or when he is directed to dou so 
by the governor.” . 


PROCEEDINGS AND DECISIONS UNDER THIS SECTION, | 


People v. Perry (79 Calif., 105) : “A proceeding under this section is substan- 
tially equivalent to that of quo warranto. It is the same as quo warranto with 
something added.” (See also People v. Superior Court, 114 Colo., 466.) 

Bahrandt v. McCarthy (160 Calif., 680) : ‘“ Proceedings in the nature of quo 
warranto furnish an adequate and appropriate remedy for the usurpation of an 
office or franchise.” . 

Peo. v. Dashaway Association (84 Calif., 114): “ Forfeiture of franchise, 
quo warranto. Corporations are creatures of law, and whe: they fall to perform 
duties * * * ordo acts which they are not authorized or are forbidden them 
to do the State may forfeit their franchises and dissolve them by an information 
in the.nature of quo warranto.” 

Peo. v. Sutter Street Railway Co. (129 Calif., 545): “The action under this 
section is not the form of a civil action * * * and follows the rules pre- 
scribed for civil cases, but the judgment rendered therein adjudging the defend- 
ant guilty and imposing a fine therefor is penal in its nature.” 

Peo. v. Selfridge (52 Calif., 831): “The right to be a corporation is in itself a 
franchise.” (See also Spring Valley Water Works v. Schottler, 62 Calif., 69.) 

Peo. v. Stanford (77 Calif., 360) : “ When the claim is that the corporation is 
acting as such, but the proceedings under which it is acting are defective, the 
facts showing that it is so claiming to act and the facts claimed to exist should 
be set out specifically.” 

Peo v. Riverside (66 Calif. 288) : “A complaint showing that the defendant is 
exercising the franchise of a municipal corporation without being incorporated 
according to law states facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action.” 


I¥ WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IS NOT DONE RIGHT, UNDO IT. 


The question of law and ultimate effect of the corporation fenture of the 
Japanese menace are of the utmost importance to California and the const 
States. Where Japs are present, even in small numbers, their presence inju- 
riously affects values of adjacent property. Where they are present in doiminat- 
ing force their presence is destructive of values and everything American. If 
they are permitted to hide and intrench themselves in corporate organizations— 
wedge formation—no man can see the full extent of their destructive economic 
influence and power. All will admit, however, that in the time to come the white 
ranchers will experience financial extinction and be reduced to a condition of 
servility. , = | Bo a rE 

It is not denied that under common law and the comity of nations an alien 
friend may in good faith acquire, hold, transfer, devise, and inherit personal 
property. The shares of a joint-stock corporation are personal property, even 
though the corporation’s main or only asset is real property, for the law is that 
title to all assets of a corporation is vested in the corporation per se and not in 
the stockholders, | . a eng yee 

This state of facts comprehends the investment in, or purchase of shares in, 
American enterprises by the allen domiciled in the United States or the traveler 
whose rights in the State of Culifornia or other States as to the ownership of 
property are not defined or limited by State or Federal statutes, the transac- 
tion being in good faith in all respects and not with ulterior intent. 
An entirely differcnt state of facts exists; (@) where. an allen Japanese 
noneligible to citizenship in the United States; (b) whose common law rights Co 
hold in fee or transfer property, or interest therein, in the State of California 
gre extinguished by statute (see secs, 1 and 2 Calif. Stat. of 1018; (a). be- 
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comes hy design an ineorporator, direetor, und dominant shareholder of und 
in a corporation organized In California; (d@) ineerporated under the luws of 
said State purposely to ucquire, possess, and use land in California for specu- 
lative, agricultural, and pastoral purposes; and (e) conspires wit. Jupanese 
fiiens and others to transfer land and interest therein to Japanese aliens who 
are also furbidden by law to bold or use lund in California for the purposes as 
uforesaid; (f) thus seizing upon und exercising by subterfuge, false pretense, 
and conspiracy, privileges as tu land use and ownership in the Sinte of Cualifor- 
fifa not granted sald aliens by any existing treaty between the United States and 
the country of which they are subjects, the said privileges respecting land being 
constructively forbidden the suid aliens by the existing treaty between the 
United States and Japun; (g) the whole being done by Japanese aliens with in- 
tent ty evade and vivlate the provisions of the said statute of 1913, and evade 
J(8 penalties of escheat. 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON, AND WASHINGTON. 


The Pacifiie const States ure the first victins of Japuncse “ peaceful penetra- 
tion.” Our objection would be less vigorous were the activities of these oriental 
invaders confined to “ penetration.” They are human locusts. 

Separate and apart from the reck and everlasting taint of the Orlent which 
they bring with them, thelr operations in general, and their land grabbing 
schemes in particulurv, create economic conditions of the most injurious char- 
acter, the blighting effect of which will be felt for many generations. 

There is no roum or place in California for oriental habits, manners, custoins, 
rcligion, morals, divided allegiance nor the talnt of yellow blood. 

Tho State of California can not be half white, and half yellow. If California 
Is to maintain the commanding position in the Nation she is entitled to she 
must be all white. Iier resourccs must bo developed and controlled by Cali- 
tornians and conserved for their descendants. 

Doubly true jis this respecting the lands of the State—the source of all our 
State and individual weulth. It {s the manifest duty of this generation of Cali- 
fornians to dominate economic, Industrial, and agricultural conditions abso- 
lutely, that the weulth produced from the rich soil of the State shall accrue to 
the white citizens and shall swell the wealth of the State and the general wealth 
of the Nation. 

The wealth produced from the vast acreage now in possession or control of 
subjects of the Mikado by use of new-born infants, by adult Japs unlawfully 
in this country and by Jap corporations, charters which are so frec.y granted, 
is in major part sent as rapidly as may be to Japan. The land of thei: birth and 
of their unseverable allegiance is the utimnte destination of all the loot they can 
acquire in California. : 

Japanese land grabbing in California must stop. The spoilation of California 
for the benefit of a race we have nothing in common with must stop. We owe 
Japan nothing. 

We hear much of the “industry ” of the Japs from those who are disposed to 
apologize for them, or forgetful of their fellow citizens, fnvor them from sentl- 
mental reasons, or for reasons utterly inconsistent with that sturdy Americanism 
which is erystalized in the words: 

“ May my country be always right, but right or wrong, always my country.” 

Let those who are lukewarm or negative in their patriotism take note that the 
industry of vu self-serving oriental, whose alleginunce to his native land will never 
be forgotten, will never profit the State of California, nor her loyal citizens. 

The Japs are not here for the present or future upbuilding of California. 
The present situation needs the attention of Californians, and in fact the atten- 
tlon of the citizens of the entire Pacific coast, for the good of all. California, 
Oregon, and Washington are infested with Japs. The agricultural products of 
the three States produced in 1919, were valued at $810,000,000, $266,000,000 
less in value than the products of the single State of Texas. at 

California contains 155,000 square miles of lund surface, South Carolina con- 
tains 80,000 square miles. The products of California were §45,000,000 less 
in value than the products of South Carolina. - , - . 

That is the 7 -esent situation. Agricultural development is sorely needed, but 
it must be American, not orlental, development. What wilt be the finnaneial 
condition of the white Californians of the future if orientals are permitted 
lo continue grabbing the hinterland of the State by. Jupanese corporations, and 

“or the benefit of Infants begotten of picture brides” When agricultural pro- 
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duction and economic conditions are dominated by the Japanese by reason of 
ownlug or controlling the lands of California, what nation, what race will be 
benefited? Shall we surrender the Golden State and the Pacitic coust to the 
Mikado and let it become all yellow? Or, shall we hold fast to our greut 
patrimony in justice to future generations of Americans? Shull we be just 
” ourselves and our kin, or weakly and blindly generous to the IIuns of the 

rient? 7 
It is time we halted the yellow corporations now chartered, if legal means 
can be found. It is time we performed our duty to those of our race who ure 
yet to come upon the earth, and put an effectual stop to the issuance of more 
charters upon pretense or open violation of law. 

The right of existing Japanese corporations tv continue business may be 
and should be attacked by an information involving either the conduct of 
business or the legality of a charter issued and of record, or both. 

The issue should at once be raised by the Attorney General by proper pro- 
cedure. It is generally believed that a close inquiry Into the affairs of all 
corporations should be instituted at once and assuredly any change in present 
conditions would be an improvement and highly beneficial to the present and 
future interest of the State. ; : 


JAPANESE COMBINATIONS IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE. 


The Japanese have no known code of morals. The will, the want, or desire 
is the sole limitation, so far as can be determined from their own writings and 
sayings. The Mikado is to them a personal God, the only God. ‘lo serve him 
while life lasts is their prime duty. In his service the end justifies the means— 
always. J*ailure to serve him in all things against all the world means hara- 
kira and eternal perdition. Without criticisin, censure, or disgruce a young - 
Japanese girl may sell her body—and turn her earnings over to her parents. 
She is taught so to do. 

The Jupancse may deal fairly and honestly with each other. There Is noth- 
ing discernible in their makeup or conduct that indicates u disposition to 
deal honestly with other races—except policy. The Jap, every Jap, is a 
diplomat. What is why they are so smilingly polite—while they are skinning 
a white man. 

This wodel race of orientals has a foothold in California which gives them 
coutrol of from 80 to 90 per cent of the vegetable products of the State. ‘hese 
every-day staples are raised, bought, shipped, and marketed almost entirely 
by und through the various Japanese cliques, corporations, and associatious, 
closely organized and in operation throughout the State. 

Their methods and means of controlling the disposition and selling prices of 
these essential products to California merchants and citizen consumers ure 
coinplete, efficient, and mercenary in the highest degree. 

The entire Jap system is a far flung, highly organized trust and combination 
in restraint of trade, in violation of the Cartwright antitrust law of the State. 
Impregnably intrenched and substantially ‘safe from criminal proceedings be- 
cause of the impossible task of getting credible testimony from a Jap against 
a Jap, under oath or otherwise, All of which may serve to give point to the 
few words relative to Japanese habits of mind and racial characteristics. 
Necessarlily the Japs move “ onward and downward.” 


POCO A POCO, THE JAPANESE WATCITWORD RENDERED IN ITALIAN, 


The Japanese fishermen who liternily swarm at San Pedro are as reckless wand 
definnt a set of lawbreakers us the vegetuble gang of Jap eriminals. They have 
gone “ unwhipt of justice " for years, probably because of “ fear of complications 
with Japan.” | | 

Mr. Lawrence Mott, a trained observer and writer of repute, who for the prist. 
three years has lived in Japan, where he was in position to learn much that is 
Significant of the Jnpanese character and of Japanese plans and diplonnicy, is 
authority for some very interesting facts, a 18 

Mr. Mott begins his narrative of Japanese vandalism along the southern Call- 
fornia coast (Meld and Stream, New York, Apr. 1, 1920), by quoting from. 
Naval Laws of the United States certitin sections thereof, which he slutes he 
personally saw violated daily off Catalina Island by Jap fishermen, one) pees 
a one of them arrested or punished during several years of fagrangyiny BE CIICIE: 
A portion of Mr. Mott's article follows :" a ea | 
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* Fishing out of San Pedro, that is the port for Los Angeles, on the seudhern 
Cnlifornin coust, there are 216 Japmanese-owned vessels af fonnuge size, Viz, over 
5 tons, and hence liable to registry, There are TL under 5 tons. The Japanese 
crews of these negregate 2.012 linen, of Whom not one fs a citizen, naturalized 
or otherwise, We bave therefore the brilliantly UWhaiinating spectacle of 216 
alien-owned and maiuned fishing craft of fron: S tons to lirge tonnige, absolutely 
disregarding the Federal law that Dave quoted above. Furthermore, the alien 
Jawbreakers are aided, abetted, and protected by the vast caunery onterests situ- 
nte at San Pedro. Large sums are set aside as aosort of * protective sinking — 
fund’ wherewlth to coploy attorneys, obtain injunctions—as wis done hast 
stamner de the nutter of the legal f#shing roundabout Catatina Island, in‘ cdis- 
(riet YO - nal cnose such coses as are brought into court by the authorities to 
endlessly drag on through interminable miles of red tape. 

“Ts it realized by the American people that every Japunese—imale and 
fennile—is a spy, with specific directions from an ever-watehtul home Govern- 
ment to report on all matters that have to do with defenses, changes made in 
harbors, locations of dry docks, breakwaters, lights, buoys, movements of biattle- 
ships, fleets, ete.’ Not only hive they these specine directions, but they are 
promised tinancial largesse of substantial size for all Information. 

“ Shiploads of necessaries unto the making of war at sea have left the Miuroran 
Tron Works, in northern Japan. for the last (hree years. Allof it is ‘ phaunted’ 
somewhere alone the dunes of lower California, not far from Magdalena Bay— 
between Jensenada and Turtel Bay, or on San Martins Ishind, most probably. 
This is but a short run for the eminently seaworthy Japanese-owned, heavily 
powered fishing craft, and to return with their deadly cargoes, setting: them 
when, Where, and as they please would be child’s phay, 

“So mueh for the national danger of the situation—for, let it not be thought 
for un instant thnt we huve seen the end of war. Until the hearts of men 
look more to the Creator of us all and think fess of their personal greeds, 
gains, ambitions, and all of the other weaknesses that ravage humanity today, 
until such a time we shall have a continuance of wars, for which it is better to 
be prepared than eaught, as both England and France were caught in the 
World War, wnprepared.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF JAP ACTIVITIES IN LOWEK CALIFORNIA. 


It is an open secret that the Japanese Government determined many years 
avo to effect u lodgment upon this side of the Pacitic. The movement to ae- 
complish this purpose is not an industrin! enterprise; it is distinetly a national 
plan, mude and fostered by the governing powers of Japan. One of the in- 
spiring purposes being to relieve the pressure of a population, larger nuimeri- 
cally than the semiexhausted food resources of the country could support. 

The mainland area of Jupan is substantinily the same as the State of Call- 
fornia; the population of Japan is more than 10 times that of Californian, all 
feeding from and depending for sustenance upon a soil much less productive 
than the soil of Californin. The still, bute insistent pressure of a countless 
horde of humans, confronting diminishing sources of food supply, created con- 
ditions which partially, and only partially, account for the feverish, semidesper- 
ate assaults of Japanese agents and diplomats to break through rhe barriers. 
which shut the oriental mob out of the United States, and which for a time pre- 
vented their descent upon the fertile acres of our Golden State, which is now 
an accomplished fact. These items, inportant as their bearing may be, do not 
comprise the whole story. Underlying all else is the limitless overwhelming 
tunbition of the Japunese governing powers to become dominating factors in 
world aifairs. . 

Krom a condition of barbarous isolation and absolute denial of all intercourse 
with the outside world, the Japanese have suddenly become the persistent un- 
paralleled “climbers” of the universe. A more complete and stranger meta- 
’ merphosis is not known to civilization than the present “ boring-in’’ policy 
of Japan as compared with the former attitude of suvage aloofness toward the 
civilized peoples of the earth. They wre still savage, but their present attitude 
is not that of savage aloofness, It is the attitnde of sauve, smiling friendship, 
masking treachery, and evil to all who stand in the way. . 

Those who may believe these words tov strong must look before they dis- 
believe to Japanese robbery and butchery in Korea, done again In sShantung, 

for the annals ¢. Korea and Shantung are not of yesterday nalone—they are 
also the impending facts of to-day and to-morrow, wherever ‘the Japanese are 
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. -unrestrained by fear or by policy. That which is belng done in those far 

countries of the East is.being done by settled Japanese national policy, and be 
it remembered, Jupanese purposes in Korea and the Shantung Peninsula are 
not yet consummated, nor is Japanese savagery satiated. 

Coincident with the negotiations which preceded the “ gentiemen’s agree- 
ment” and the treaty of 1911, Japan, with characteristic persistency, turned 
. attention to Lower CaHfornia as un avenue of “ peaceful penetration” of the 

State of California, or as a base of operations fur military assault upon the 
United States, the Nation she was then protesting undying friendship for 
which protestations are still heard. ; 

Jupanese agents explored Lower California from National City to Ln Pax, 
saipled the soil, mapped the roads and trails, investigated all water sources, 
the mineral sources, made soundings along the const, and closely inspected the 
bays on the west coust, apparently to determine which of those bays, Ienscnada, 
San Quentin, or Magdalena, was the most suitable site for the construction fu the 
future of a great naval and military base. Following closely upon these sig- 
nificant explorations, Japanese agents repeatedly made persistent secret efforts 
to acquire extensive tracts of land upon the shores of these great buys. They. 
are all situated between the American cities of the Pacifie coast and the Panama 
Canal, Their strategic value to an alien enemy of the United States is incal- 
ewlable. 

No military defense of the Pacific coast could be made effective should any 
one of these great bays be firmly held by au-enemy and become ao base for 
naval and military operntions. 

Maydalena Bay is one of the largest and probably one of the finest natural 
harbors in the world; it has been coveted by Japan for years, ‘For more than 15 
years the Japanese have maintained a fishing village upon the edge of San 
Quentin Bay, innocent and dull and harmless enough in outward appearances, 
but in truth and fact a Japanese post of observation and communication as to 
Lower Californin. From personal observation on the spot every oriental there 
in sight has had military training and experience. 

The contest now going on in California and just beginning to spread to adja- 
cent Stutes is the contest between the Orient and the Occeident, long ago planned 
by long-headed, far-sighted, covetous Japs, the prize of victory being the homes 
and hinterlands of the Pacific Coast States and the civil and economic life of the 
entire region. 

Solve the Japanese problei, settle it, and settle it right. 


Texibpit B. 


Robert L. Pruett, special investigator for the Order of the Sons of the Golden 
West, Los Angeles, Calif., submitted the following additional statement: 


JAPAN’S CREED---A MENACE TO THE PEACE OF THE WORLD—ITS RELATION TO THE 
JAPANESE-AMERICAN PROBLEM. 


_ Two questions of momentous proportions confront the people of the United 
States. The one involves the recognition of the oriental menace and the awaken- 
ing of the people of the Atlantic Coast States to its danger. ‘The other the 
enactment of laws and regulations, under the sanction of State and federal 
legislation, for the protection and preservation of our blood-bought institu. 
tions and the right, unmolested, to propagate our kind, uninixed with the blood 
of allen races, who neither know nor respect the liberty of democratic idents. | 
The question at issue is fundamental. The oriental is not assimilable, ‘The 
fact is sufficiently clear. His social conventions, his moral conceptions, and his 
religious views alone constitute a menacing relationship. But the basic cause 
of apprehension is his creed—the rock-ribbed foundation of his politico-religious 
system of government. When this fact and its relation to the shila 
issue is apprehenaed, the truth will be made manifest and become a burn ng 
conviction. It is designed, therefore, to present for the consideration state 
honorable committee facts, taken from authoritative sources and Ge. 
the conclusion of students of oriental affairs, which establish bene te 3 re 
tion of successful contradiction the charge that the oriental is a bi al aronn ihe 
| pence and welfare of our country, and therefore ought to be bar sy 


: a 


righis of citizenship and restrained from further aggressions. | 
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There is no fact better ¢cstablished in history than the basic principle of the 
sovernment in Japan, und none Jess known and appreciated. The principle 
vpon Which the Japanese Government wos tirst established, and on which it 
su rests, is mikudoisin, or emperor worship. The Japnuese syste n is incom- 
purnble. Whe nearest appronuch to this principle in modern times iL; kaiserism, 
or the principle of “ime und Gott.” But the Kaiser in all his glory, surrounded 
by “supermen,” was as (he borrowed light of the moon reflected from icebergs 
at night, when compared with the Mikado, “the King of Heaven ”’—‘“an Inca 
descended from the sun,” and his men, “the immediate attendcnts of the . 
Creator.” 

Vo the Japanese, Japan is more than hind and soli; it Is the sacred abode of 
the gods; while they themselves are “ the sons of the very gods.” ‘The Iim- 
peror is sacred and inviolable,” the supreme potentate—the vicerczent of the 
vrods on eurth, destined to rule the world.” This deep-rooted and widesprend 
betlef is the disthhguishing characteristic of the man of Japan, and finds ex- 
pression ino oa nauseating egotism, conceit, and reserve in his attitude toward 
the people of other nations, This belief and unwavering devotion tv predeter- 
mined idenls, ut once the secret of thelr strength, constitute them a menace to 
our institutions und precludes the idea of assimilation. The following quota- 
tions which have been selected with care, are characteristic and authoritative. 
They nre taken from the mouths of Jnpanese and spenk for theniselves: 

1. The constitution of Japan, article 8: “The Emperor {is sacred and in- 
violahle.” 

2. Prince TWlrohumi Ito, In his Commentary on the Constitution of Japan: 
“he Imperor is heaven descended, divine, and sacred; he is preeminent ahove 
All his subjects. Tle must be reverenced, and is inviolable. He has, indeed, to 
pay respect to the law, but the law has no power to hold him accountable to it. 
Not only shall there be no irreverence for the Emperor’s person, but he shall not 
be nade a topie of derogatory comment, nor one of discussion.” 

3. Dr. Inazo Notobo, in Bushido, the Soul of Japan: “The country is more 
than land and soil from which to mine gold and to reap grain—it is the sacred 
abode of the gods, the spirits of our forefathers; to us the Emperor is more 
than the arch constable of a Rechtsstaat, or even the patron of a culturstaat— 
he is the bodily representative of Heaven on earth, blending in his person its 
power and its mercy.” 

4. Prof. Kunitake Kume, in Fifty Years of New Japan, nuthorized for publi- 
ention by Marquis Shigenobu Okuma: “ He [the Mikado] is regarded ns a living 
- Kemi [God], loved and revered by the nation above all things on earth, and 
himself loving and protecting the natlon who are deemed sons of Kemi Nagara 
and are intrusted to his care by the Kemi. This mutual understanding obtains 
between every individual Japanese and the Emperor. The sovereizn studies 
our needs and feels our sorrows. What more have we then to ask from the 
Kemi directly? Thus Shinto [doctrine of the Maki] is Kundo [doctrine of the 
Emperor]; for shintoism is mikadoism; ‘ the Kemi’s will is the Emperor’s will,’ 
is the maxim inscribed on the heart of every Japanese. Hercin one may see the 
fountainhead of our patriotic spirit, whose marvelous activity has served to 
raise Japan in these 50 years to the level of the first-rate powers of the world.” 

5. The Hon. Ictsujiro Uyehara, member of Parliament, in his book The 
Politienl Development of Japnn: “The mperor of Japan can say without hesi- 
iation, ‘T/ Ktat o’est moi’ more effectively than Louis XIV, not becnuse he 
can subject the people to his will but beenause he is morally so recognized, 
Theoretically, he is the center of the State ag well as the Stute itself. He is to 
the Japanese mind the supreme be'ng in the cosmos of Japan, 28 God is in the 
universe to the pantheistic philosopher. From him everything emanntes; in 
him everything subsists; there is nothing on the soil of Japan existent inde- 
pendent of him. He is the sole owner of the Mmpire, the author of law, justice, 
privilege, and honor and the symbol of the unity of the Japanese nation. We 
has no pope or archbishop to crown him at his accession, He is supreme in all 
temporal affairs of the State as well as in all spiritual matters, and he ts the 
foundation of Japanese social and civic morality.” 

6. Mr. J-ichiro Tokutomi, editor of the Kokumin Shimbun, one of the imost 
influential dailies in Tokyo: “Nor is this principle adapted to our nation 
alone; some of the Nuropean powers are also endeavoring to put it into practice, 
but they have always failed to secure sufficient success, Aye not their monarchs 
ragacious Chough? Yes. Generally ‘speaking, their kings or emperors, though 
they May have thelr strong and weak polnts as rulers; are, every one-of them, 
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wise and enlightened. They are quite a match for their chancellors or minis- 
ters. Why, then, have those nations failed to be un-ted with their moniurels 
ws centers? The answer must be given from an historical rather than a politi- 
eal stundpoint. They look upon their kings or emperors us suvereign, up- 
parently, as we do; but, to Speak figuratively, theirs are the hat while ours Is 
the head. The hat may be changed us often as you please; the head once gone, 
the body itself would die. In this respect does our constitution essentially 
differ from theirs; so does our loyulty to the Mikado differ from theirs to thetr 


own rulers.” 


7. The Niroku Shimbun, cditorial, May 9, 1919: “To preserve the world’s 
peace tnd to promote the welfare of mankind is the mission of the imperint 
funnily of Jupan. Heaven las invested the imperial family with all the quali- 
fications “necessary to fulfill this mission. He who can fulfill this mission is 
one who is the subject of humunity’s admiration and adoration, and who holds 
the prerogative of administration forever. The imperial family of Japan is ag 
worthy of respect as God, and is the embodiment of benevolence and justice, 
The greut principle of the imperial family is to make popular interest piaura- 
Anount. ‘The imperial family of Japan is the parent not only of her 60,000,000, 
but of all mankind on earth. In the cyes of the impertal fumily all races are 
one and the same. It is nbove all racial consideration, All human disputes, 
theretore, may be settled in aecordance with its immaculate Justice. The 
League of Nations, proposed to save mankind from the horrors of war, can 
only attain its real object by placing the imperial family of Japan at its head. 
lor tu attain its object the league must have a strong punitive foree of a super- 
national nnd superracial character, and this force can only be found in the 
imperial family of Japan.” 

The menace of Japan is in her creed and in the unflagging zeal of her people 
who accept it as the will of heaven. The Japanese believe that their sense of 
justice, benevolence, and morals is superior to that of any other people in the 
world. This is admitted even by Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, in The American- 
Japanese Problem, who says: | 

“The Japanese peuple are inherently superior to the white man, not only in 
economic efficiency, but in brain power, general culture, and moral character.” 

Mr. Kyoshi K. Kawakami, in his book, Japan and World Penee, is very 
specific in his criticisin of occidental measures of justice. He says: 

“ever since Japan opened her doors to foreign intercourse the Jupanese have 
observed that occidental nations had two standards of morals or justice, one 
fur themselves, nnd one for Asiatic peoples.” _ 

This review of occidental justice, according to oriental measures, is quite con- 
trary to the “immaculate justice” of the imperial familly of Japan, in keeping 
with which all huinan disputes may be settled. | 

There is, however, nothing strange or unusual in this attitude of the Japanese 
people, considered from the viewpoint of their creed, which is the foundation 
of the complaints arising from the presence of large and Increasing numbers of 
them in our midst. The “mission” of Japan does not contemplate the aceept- 
ance of democratic ideals. And her relationship to the Occident during the 
period of her international life is n demonstration of her well-defined purpose. 
This is illustrated by the story of Dr. Innzo Nitobe. whose charncter as a man 
is above reproach. He is a Christianized Japanese. He was graduated from 
John Hopkins University. We married into a white family of respectable pro- 
portions in the city of Philadelphia. He is a representative of the highest and 
best thought of “ progressive Japan,” and. yet he informs us in our own tongue 
that the Emperor of Japan is “the bodily representative of heaven on earth, 
blending in his person its power and its mercy.” The creed of Japan pre- 
cludes the idea of assimilation and stultities the. intelligence of those who 
sponsor the proposal. 

The immediate enactment of laws regulating the biologic and economic 
infiltration of the Japanese is jinpernative, but the contact of the Feast and the 
West, mado inevitable by the exigencies of world conditions, calls for the 
serious cons’derntion of, the basic principles of goyernment in Japun—the creed 
of her people. Biologie Jaws and economfe regulations, inportant as they are, 
under world ecnditions, will serve only as temporary bulwarks. .We must 
build dikes in the form of State and Federal Ipgislation to serve immediate 
needs. But we must do more, . It is imperative that we go to the hearl of the 
question. The heart of the matter, in the difficulties complained of, is the 
creed of Japan. And until this is realized pnd disposed of fundamentally, con- 
ferences on the oriental question will continue unabated, but-with> a growing 
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spirit of discord and discontent, which is certain to result in international 
disturbanees. The ideal of Japan, inspired and made inevitable by her creed, 
is rnece supremacy, This is the explanation of their unremitting toll, their 
economic efficiency, their Industry, and their eternal vigilance. Inspired by 
their ideal which is ever before them, labor becomes a service of love and 
sucritice, the filial duty of gods. We can not mect them In compctition; the 
sources of our inspiration are different and our ideals are not the snine,. 

To realize the truth about Japan is the principal desideratum. Under the 
Influence of their creed they are “ supermen ”; and from “Jupanese viewpoint ” 
we are and must ever remain their inferiors. Her carefully trained statesmen 
tell us that the two natlons are “different” “in wants,” “in views, and in the 
outlook on fe.’ But in their campaign for the conquest of American opinion 
her bellwether propugandists warn us in tering of insolence to respect “ the 
Japunuese viewpoint,” thus emphasizing the corollary of their creed, their innate 
superiority. Discussing our proposal to enact domestic Iegisiation anent the 
fflux of nhiens into the State, Dr. Toyokichi Tyenaga, chief of the Kast and 
West News Burenu, of New York City, stated in an address delivered at the 
Japanese-Americun banquet, the Hotel Plaza, May 19, 1915: 

“Unless America comes to an understanding of the Japanese viewpoint, I 
Indulge in the prediction that Chere will be more serious disturbanee in the 
rclations between Jupan and Amerjca than has been caused by the California 
affair.” 

The “Japanese viewpoint” is the criterion of justice and good will. Mr. 
Kyoshi K. Kawakaini, semtoffictal publicist, charges that we are playing the 
“rdle of provocateur in an effort to create the cnuse of war” if we spenk 
above a whisper of our rights in our own land. 

“It is time that Americans should awaken to the grave situation which can 
not fail to result if they persist In plnying the rdle of provocateur, unless, for- 
svoth, they are really anxxious to create a casus belli. These are olauin words, 
but Tsay them in the name of international deportment, peace, and amity.” 

Prof. Shigeo Suyehiro, doctor of laws, the University of Kyoto, says: 

“We are a peace-loving nation. Our endurance has stood the successive tescs 
of the (1) Manehurian railway question, (2) the schoo) affair, (38) the iminigra- 
tion flurry, (4) the California lund-law dispute. It will stand more, because we 
are bent on the maintenance of peace. But with a view to a speedy and snicable 
settlement of the outstanding complication, we claim that Americn uccede to one. 
of two alternatives—the granting of the right of naturalization to the Japanese 
or the conclusion of a treaty to guarantee their right of owning land cr of leasing 
farms.” 

The most insolent pronouncement ever penned by the beneficiary of kind words 
and loving deeds was written by a Japanese imperialist fn 1916, in The Rising 
Tide of Color: 

“TWifty millions of our race wherewith to conquer and possess the earth. To 
hegin with, we now have China; China is our steed. Far shall we ride upon her. 
Tu 1895 we conquered China; Russia, Germany, and Irance stole from us the 
booty. In 10 years we punished and retook our own froin Russia; in 20 years 
we squared and retook from Germany; with France there is no need for haste, 
She has already realized why we withheld the troops which might alone have 
driven the invader from her soil. 

“As for America, that fatuous booby with much money and much sentiment, 
but no cohesion, no brains of government—stood she alone we should not need 
our China steed. Well did my friend speak the other day when he called her 
people a race of thieves with the hearts of rabbits. America, to any warrior 
rice, is not a foe, but an immense melon, ripe for the cutting, But using China 
as our steed, should our first goal be the land, India or the Pacific? The sea 
must be our very own, even as the Atlantic is now England’s, The land fs temprt- 
ing and easy, but withal dangerous. It must be the seas, but the sea means the 
western Americas and all the islands in between, and with these must seen 
come Australia, Indin. And then the batQling for the balance of world power, 
for the rest of North America, Once that Is ours, we own and control the 
whole—a dominion worthy of our race. North America alone will support a 
billion people. That billion shall be Japanese with their slives. Not arid Asia, 
hor worl-out Hurope, nor yet tropical Africa to fit for ow people, but North 
Americn, that continent as suceulently green, fresh, and unsullied, exept for the 
Tew chattering mongrel Yankees. It should bave been ours by right of dis- 
covery ; it shall be ours by the higher, nobler right of conquest.’ ; mn 

ay H PS vis So oe a Si 8 ee, baa ' = ; 
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The Osaka Mainichi Shimbun, June 14, 1914, quotes Princes Asaka and Higashi 
Kuni as saying: 

“Truly it is the duty of the subjects of the Fampire to expand beyond the seus. 
Nay, we have the right to put an end to the thousand times ten thousand indig- 
nities of the half-beast Yankees.” 


lor 50 years we have been adininistering the gospel of patience to the Miapire 


‘and people of Japan; we have borne obloquy and insult as good Samaritans; we 


have freely given her of our best, with little or no regard for our own rights and 
interests, in response to which we are reminded of our “ obligations und duties.” 
What more can we do? : 

Ivor 50 years our institutions of social and religious betterment have main- 
tained in Japan, at an annual expense of millions of dollars, missionaries, 
teachers, and medical experts to instruct the Japanese in the arts of the higher 
life, the sciences, and in the care of the hbudy. These institutions function in 
Japan to-day and bear evidence of friendship and gvod will, Tas this volun- 
tary service and these years of toil been in vain? Consider the significance of 
the answer given to this question by the Hon. Etsujiro Uyehuwa In his book, 
The Political Developinent of Japan: ; 

“ Many changes have taken place from time to time in the form and mechan- 
isin of ber Government, but its fundamental polity, a unique fact in political 
history, has never been altered, shaken, or transformed. It appeals, therefore, 
most intensely to the Japanese people, no matter how primitive and childlike 
its origin, and is engraven on their hearts and minds, and engenders their 
deepest admiration, reverence, and affection * * * The foreign relations, 
philosophies, ethical theories, and political principles, whieh have come into 
Japan from the earliest ages of her civilization, however grent their influence 
generally, have done very little, if anything at all, to modify the traditional 
attitude of the people toward their Emperor.” 

Twentieth-century civilization has not changed the attitude of the Japanese 
people toward their Mikado. They still believe him to be the “ king of heaven,” 
and he is proclaimed to be “sacred and inviolable, the scion of the sun, the 
vice gerent of the gods on earth.” Dr. William Isliot Griflis, in his book, The 
Mikado’s Empire, says: 

“In this enlightened age, when all authority is challenged, and a century 
after the moss of oblivion has covered the historie grave of the doctrine of 
Divine right, the Japanese still cling to the divinity of the Mikado, not only 
making it the dogina of religion and the engine of government, but accrediting 
their envoys us representatives of, and asking of foreign diplomatists that 
they address His Imperial Majesty as the king of heaven (Tenno).” 

Time, as an element, does not enter into the program of Japnn. She labors 
and waits. She strikes at the psychological moment. Her program contem- 
plates what her own statesmen designate as “ the grand policy for a century to 
come.” Concerning the consununation of this policy, consider what Baron 
Kaneko Kentaro says in the book Great Japan: . 

“Our present welfare and Lappiness is nothing to us when compared with 
an illustrious past and a great future for our fnmily and our nation. Thus, 
looking forward to our future, we strive to mark out ‘the grand policy for a 
century to come.’ This is a rather high-sounding phrase, but when we examine 
our history we always find it underlying our national movements, social, re- 
ligious, and political, because the Japanese, from time immemorial, hiwve shown 
the pecullar characteristic of marking out what they will do for the future. In 
order to cstablish this grand policy they always study the problein with a fnr- 
reaching foresight. This trend of mind is a charactcristic of our race. When 
they contemplate a great problem for national affairs they never think of 


themselves, but always look forward through the labyrinths of the future to 


‘ 


find out the surest way to attain their ultimate aim and goal. According to 
Japanese notion, compared to this grand policy for the future, the present 
welfare and happiness of ourselves dwindle into nothingness.” 

This grand policy is entirely consistent with the creed of Japan. What does 
this policy involve? The logic of this creed and system of government will 
admit of no program less ambitious than world domination. Jupan’s “ place in 
the sun” will be determined by the results of the inspiration arising from this 
belief and the consequent unity.of purpose. Men who thiuk In terms of world 
politics and understand the process of empire building realize that Japan is 
slowly but surely winning her goal, This is no idle dream, Within the memory 
of men still living she has “ annexed " Formosa and Korea; she has “ penernted 
Manchuria and Mongolia; she has “traded” places with Germany, dt the Prov- 


7 
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ince of Shamtung, Chinas and she has created a situation in Stherfa thre requires 
her presence there as ginirdion of the peace, The total area acquived by Japan 
in the last 25 years is equal do her original territory. The logle of “apan’s erced 
and svstem of government is convincing enough, but her statesmen ainplify it: in 
terms about whieh there can be no doubt. Wer highest representatives and best- 
known publicists aver: 

Wirst. Prot, K. Ukita, editor of the Talyo, says: 

“Ftis the mission of Japan to set up an exainple of a civilized and Independent 
national State fur the Ashatie neighbors, and then to make a confedcration of all 
the Asiatle nathons on the basis of international laws (the Mikado, we have 
learned ts ‘the uuthor of law’), just as it is the mission of the United States of 
Amerien to form one vast Pan American Union of all the Republics of the new 
hemisphere and thus to basten on the progress toward the organization of the 
whole world.” 

Second. Dr. Kambe, of the Imperial University of Kyoto, states: 

“Whether in the nutter of national expansion Japan shall assume an aggres- 
sive policy or merely remain content on the defensive, trusting to the merey of 
the world, is a question oF fundamental {mportance to the country, and never 
more so thin at present. As things now look it would seem that there is nothing 
but for her to tnke an aggressive attitude. * * © To Japan at present the 
promised land is China and the South Sea Islands. * * * If Japan will but 
keep up her expansion policy, taking advantage of the present war, there is every 
hope that her policy will eventually succeed. * * * ‘The natives should, 
therefore, be taught to see the wisdom of helping Japan’s progress rather than 
interrupting it.” 

Third. Marquis Shigenobu Okuma declares: 

“The Jupan of to-day is no longer the Japan of Japan, but the Japan of the 
world. What, then, is the mission of the new Japan? It is to make a large 
contribution to human progress by playing an active part in the great dream of 
wurld politics. To put it In a more concrete way, it is Japan’s miss'on to har- 
monize eunstern and western civilizations in order to help bring about the unifica- 
tion of the world.” 

In working out this grand policy insidlous propnganda, peaceful penetration, 
and military force are employed. We have an example of “ military force” in 
the “annexation ” of Korea. Here Japan exhibited all the.qualities of a politi- 
enl cannibal, and her administration there in the year of grace 1919 reads like a 
page from Dunte’s Inferno. Jn the matter of peaceful penetration the Hawaiian 
Islands is to Japan an example of patience well rewarded. In 12 yenrs the 
Hawatian Islands will be under the political control of Japanese born under the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

This is not the perfervid outbursts of “ yellow journalism ": it is the heart of 
Japan revealed—the manifesto of the sun god of the eastern sens. Funda- 
mentally the menace of Japan {s in her ereed and constitutes a danger to the 
body politic of the world. We realize in our own country that our iustitutions 
are being poisoned by the “breath of the dragon.” The question is one of self- 
interest and self-preservation. We know that the sun god and the “soul of 
Jupun ’—the ereed and program of the Island Empire—is diametrically opposed 
io the principles established by the founders of this Republic and contrary to 
democratic ideals. | 

To this end we propose to tell the truth about Japan; to awaken the people of 
this Commonwealth to the menace inspired by her creed. Then, aroused to the 
peril of the situation, we will take such action for our protection and self- 
nreservation as the occasion demands. . 

Twenty-five years of close assocation with the Japnnese, and intimate con- 
tact with their institutions, has led me to the unalterable conviction that they 
_ ave politically unclean, and constitute a serious menace to our public welfare; 

that it is imperative that we halt their aggressions and deal with them on the 
plane of their worth, and not according to their own valuation, 

The serious consideration of this memorandum ig earnestly requested. 

Note.—Oonfirming the statement of Sidney T.. Gulick, that the Japanese 
believe they are “inherently superior to the white man, not only in economic 
efficiency, but in brain power, general culture, and moral character,” the testi- 
mony before the congressional investigating committee, July 12, 1920, at San 
yeni of Mr. eee aa ae of the Japanese Associntion of 

merien, is very significant. We said he believed in Y, : 
uese nnd Americans, and observed: | the intermarriage of Jap 
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“There may be objections now, but a hundred years from now we will look 
back upon it as all right. When potato seed in Caullfornin is no longer good, 
we bring in Oregon seed, and the second yeur after it is acclimitcd there is u 
tine crop of potatoes.” 

If these words of this leading Japanese propagandist do not menn that the 
people of the United States are in a state of decadence and need rejuvenation 
by the introduction of the more virile and superior Jupanese blood, the import 
of simple language is unintelligible. The Jupanese belief in their superiority is 
fnspired by their creed, which does not “interfere” with their relation to the 
form of religion exotic to thelr own land and clime. 

é Nouvert L; PRUETT. 


Exursrtr C. 


Junzo Sasamori, general secretary of the Central Japanese Association - of 
Southern California, 258 Jackson Street, Los Angeles, submitted the following 
supplemental statement : 


SOCIAL ASPECT OF THE JAPANESE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


At the present time the exact population of the Japanese in southern Call- 
fornia (including the counties of Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, San Diego, 
Iinperial Valley, Ventura, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Los Angeles, and 
city of Los Angeles) is not known. In round numbers it is somewhere hear 
30,000, including native-born children of immigrants who hailed from the island 
empire. In myriad ways the Japanese in southern California bave promoted 
America’s welfare. During the grent war, when maximum production wus 
desired, the Nipponese here showed their loyalty to the allied cause by their 
generous contributions. Both men and women have reudered their adopted 
country valuable services. The Japanese in this country have in them good 
material for citizens of the Republic. They are undaunted by difficulties; they 
deliver the “ goods” where others fail. They are intensely patriotic; if they 
could be naturalized in the land where they have settled down they would feel 
fin attachinent for their adopted country; under the flag they find protection. 
They appreciate the’ opportunities that this the best lund in the western conti- 
nent alfords them for getting on in the world. 

The Nippenese here have their peculiarities, and yet they huve much in com- 
mon with thelr neighbors who have, immigrated from Europe, also with native- 
born Americans, Such expressions as “the Japanese spirit” and “the Jap- 
anese inind” have only a limited value; the human mind is pretty much the 
same the world over. 

Environment, the influence of a Christian community, has its Influence on the 
Nipponese man in California. As a result, a new type of mind is growing up in 
the younger generation of Japanese who have lived in the United States 10 years 
or more, and the children here of Japanese purents are noticeably different 
from their cousins born in the land of chrysanthemum, 

The Japanese are home loving. The murried man saves that he may send for 
his family in Japan, and the young man expects to marry and set up a house- 
hold of his own us soon as circumstances permit. Good-sized familles are the 
rule among the Japanese, . 
 Asiatics in the United States ought to have the same political rights as 
Europeans who come here. Fitness for citizenship, Americanization, should 
be the test for both. To be Christinnized and democratized—that is the goul 
of Japanese immigrants who have settled In the United States. Like other 

_alens who are worthy, they should bave the right to vote, which increascs a 
person’s influence und usefulness. It is desirable that men who have emigrated 
from the Old World to the New should become acquainted wlth the laws und 
history of the American people. Japanese who have made their homes in this 
land of the free studied the Hves and teachings of Washington, Lincoln, and 
other illustrious Americans who took the Declaration of Independence as their 
political chart. 

It has been the alin of the writer to set forth the worth of the Japanese ; 
they have helped jn the work of the United States, There are Japanese and 
Japnnese, The undesirable presence of some Japunese of the Jowest class ought 
not to blind Americans to the fine truits of Japanese of the better class, a bata 
there are many in the United States. It is an unfair discrimination) to pul ’uy 
bars hefore Asiatics. 


¢ 
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POPULATION, 


Distribution according to counties: California alone has over two-thirds of 
the Japanese population in all the United States, and other Pacifle States have 
more Chan half of the remainder, In southern California, the city of Los Angeles 
ranks first In respect to numbers of Japanese within her burders, and the county 
of Tos Anpeles second, According to the figures given in the census report of 
the Central Japanese Association of Southern California, in October, 1919, the 
distribution was ns follows: 


Orange County ~~~ 1,589 | Santa Barbara County________ 383 
Riverside County 2 ~~~ 586 | San Luls Obispo County______ 1, 365 
San Bernarding County. 222. 435 | Los Angeles County. ________ 9, 951 
Snu Diego County 22 2 1,061 | City of Los Angeles__________-_ 11, 982 
finpering’ Valley County 22 22 2, 468 ———— 
Venturn County 2-2 718 ON os a oe 30, 528 


Proportion of the sexes: The proportion of the sexes is not yet normal in 
the Jupanese population of the United States, but the number of women and 
girls have been rapidly increasing the last few years. The percentage of males 
hus outwelghed the percentage of females all the time. In 1919 the married 
population of the Japanese numbered 13,000 or 6,500 families. About two- 
thirds of the mule adults are unmarried, and they number to about 9,500. Seven 
thousand one hundred and thirty-nine children born among the Japanese fami- 
lies of 6,500 during the past score of years. 

Marriages: Of lute yeurs marrjages among the Japanese in the United States 
have been rapidly increasing, yet only one-third of the male adults are mar- 
ried, and there are not many single women of marriageable age. About 6,500 
Jnpanese men are inated to women of their own race. Some have intermarried 
with women of other nationalities whom they met here. About 9,500 more 
Japanese women are needed to make matches possible between Japanese men 
here and maidens or widows of thelr own race. Of the Japanese girls born in 
this country but very few have reached marriageable age; that is, 20 years or 
over, without being engaged or wedded. Naturally, therefore, the Japanese man 
who desires to marry one of his own race must return to the homeland and find 
a wife, for the practice of securing ‘ picture brides’ has been abolished. There 
are many reasons for marriage. Most Japanese, however, do not feel inclined 
to marry outside of their own people. 

Native-born children: We do not know the exact birth rate of tle Japanese 
in the United States, It is changing every year. The fecundity of Japanese 
women is a matter of comment. The reports of the State board of health in 
Californian give some figures relating to the Japanese birth rate, compured with 
that of the whites, The small number of births among Indians and Negroes 
in the Golden State may be disregarded. 


It is a surprising fact that the number of Japanese births increased ninefold 
during the 10-year period, 1908-1917. It should not be overlooked, however, 
that the year 1913 witnessed a marked decline tn the percentage of incrense of 
births as compared with that of 1912, and the following year the percentage of | 
increase fell off considerably. It remained practically stationary the next three 
years, 1915-1917, the guin being only 11 per cent in 1915 and 1916, nnd 10 per 
cent in 1917. This phenomenon is explained by the fact that the number of 
marriages among the Japanese in America has fallen off of late yeurs, also that 
many woinen are gradually passing the most productive age, and younzer women 
are not coming to this country unlimitedly. .As has been stated, almost all of the 
unions of Japanese men in the Republic have been with women of-their own race. 
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It is to be remembered that some of the young folks here were born in Japan; 
they came to this country in the lust 10 years. During the seven years, 1911- 
1917, the number of Japanese births in California totuled 12,722. Phe births in 
other States may have brought the number up to 20,000 or more. Just what the 
infant mortality has been we do not know exactly—it is not large, for Japunese 
youngsters are as t rule vigorous and healthy. Nor do we know how many of 
the older children have died. Some of the Japanese boys and girls here have 
left their country with their parents going back to Japun. In the absence of 
census figures, 1920, no accurate estimate of the number of native-born children 
in this country at present nay be made. It is all of 20,000—probably more. 

The question arises, are Japanese children born in the United States equal or 
superior to their parents, physically and intellectually? Do they contribute 
something of value to American civilization, or hinder its progress? 

Many of the Japanese who have come to the United States the last score 
of years have found themselves in some ways better off here than in the home- 
land. In the Republic they have better opportunities for making money and 
better housing. Moreover, America has a climate that is preferable to that of 
- Japan. Other environmental factors make for health and happiness und pros- 
perity in the New World. Their children get the benefit of these changes, which 
make for a superior development, physically and mentally speaking. Japanese 
children in the Los Angeles publie schools are regarded as bright; they get 
thelr lessons well, receiving good marks, and they are well behaved. They have 
inherited commendable tendencies from their fathers nnd mothers. The Japan- 
ese pupils in Los Angeles are boys and girls of good character. The proportion 
of Christianized children is larger here; in musical accomplishments they excel 
their relatives of the same age in Japan. Conclusions based upon observations 
extending over only a dozen years are, however, at best tentntive; they are 
subject to revision. | 


JAPANESE WAR WORK IN LOS ANGELES. 


In considering participation of the Japanese in the war, the committee are 
reminded of the fact that there are very few naturalized Japanese citizens in 
this country. Their children too are still young and only a negligible number 
were old enough to be in military service. However, including these who 
waived exemption, possibly two dozen boys of Japanese blood from Los Angeles 
nnd immediate vicinity wore the khaki uniform. About one-twentieth of the 
Japanese soldiers in the American Army were volunteers from this city or 
sections of southern California. | 

Liberty bonds.—The Japanese are the last comers to these shores, Their com- 
munity in southern California is young as compared with that of northern Cali- 
fornia and central. As merchants, they are largely engaged in the retail busi- 
ness and are mostly agriculturists or truck farmers. Yet the willing way in 
which these people responded to the purchase of Liberty bonds is noteworthy. 
According to the most available figure collected by the Japanese consulate there 
are amounts as follows: | ; 


Bonds. southern 

California. 
First....... dimes aes We olie Galo wee ewecues eee a ueecees cera seunees eases $39, 700 
BRCONG 6 sic Seeds od bia wcbsiec de ceeweesew eens Ee emis tacaewes wives 141, 200 
Elton SHSSFSCHSEHTSHHSHHSSEHEARHECHEOSHOSTSHEEHHLEE Seeneovrevaereeesveseoeeeneavess a 

OUITD < sos cccec ved ciee Reeevus Ges debe dt erie Re eGed a vecokes eee ee eexees : 

(ED... ccsccccccnnccnccccecavccccnccceneencsaeescceesessesceeseaes 469, 460 J 
Total....... Seeeweers peeeee devin Gaeoeeaeus oeecwaw wosecesecewa ce 663, 235 1, 313, 260. 


eR 


So, if we estimate the Japanese population of southern California to be 
25,000 in 1918-19, an average Japanese, including women and children, sub- 
scribed for $525 worth of Liberty bonds per capita. 

Red Cross.—Due to the great influence of the Nippon Red Oross Society and 
the training in their mother country, the Japanese in Los Angeles took grent 
pride from the very outset in enrolling themselves 1s members of the Amcricun 


f, 
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Red Cross. We gre not in possession of the records of the several drives 
except a part of the first and second, which were secured by the Japanese Asso- 
chitlon of Los Anyveles as well as local Jupancse consulate. Jéven in this 
many Joived «directly to the Aiperican Red Cross through thcir American 
friends and neighbors, 

According to.the parthil dist reported to the above associations in the first 
Red Cross drive for inecinbersiip, TUT names are known to bhauve caken annual 
memberships and 8 life membecships, while 8 more contributed to the amount 
of 365. In the county 8543 winual memberships were reported for the first 
drive, while one took a diffe membership and 215 persons contributed not less 
than $300. Baking southern California as a whole, exclusive of the hove 
districts, 1.430 nutnes linve been reported to have joined the Ainerican Red 
Cross, of whom 9 ure life members, while 566 contributed $083. It is safe to 
say that at lenst 50 per cent of the names are still lacking from fetual tabula- 
tion. Uhis will make a total for entire southern Californin of about 3,500 
Jnupanese Ked Cross members, besides at least 1,500 more who gave something 
for the support of the Ned Cross. It is not, therefore, far from the truth to 
assert that 1 Jupunese in every 7 or 8 becume a member of the Red Cross, 
and 1 in every 5 took an active interest in the same organization in the first 
Red Cross drive alone. 

The second Red Cross drive tn southern Californin among Jnpanese: 


‘Number 
Place. of contri- | Amount. 
butions. 
ed eee es Os ws ee coe Sg Sh a a eget es 
LOS ANGCGS COUR. o:0325 i covnte reed seteeseeceseiie sceweieecse hs shesesaseuseeces 2, &38 $4, 678, 53 
Other SCOUTS: 6 cc cenvawiewe ston tow temas oteteewseasaies p SaiaiGic ew Meuieu ewes atest 1, 706 4, 506. 25 
OUD is ncuin Wien cawec wee aces been eee Ocie eGule sienna ee She aewadeseaseweet 4, 604 Q, 454.77 
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Of course, again numbers and amounts only indicate those reported to the 
local Jupunese consulate, und probably about an equal sui wus _ subscribed 
through sources unknown to the consulate. Therefore, when the several drives 
had been reached, every Japanese cume into actual touch with the heart of 
the Mother of Humanity and becaine her actual supporter. 

By far the most consistent war work among the Los Angeles Japanese was 
the praiseworthy contributions of their women: This was due to a great extent 
to the untiring efforts of some of their leaders, including Mrs, Shimano Oyama, 
Mrs, Sadako Tanukn, and Miss 'Tayoko Hasegawa, who, at the suggestion of 
Consul Oyama, called meeting of Japanese women on February 1, 1918. It was 
finmediately decided to organize the Jupanese women’s auxillary of the Los 
Angeles brunch of the American Red Cross, with some financial assistance 
from the Los Angeles committee of the Nippon Red Cross, of which Mr. Oyama 
is chairman, They were to prepare surgical dressings, sew, and knit. The 
Japanese branch then elected Mrs. Oyaina chairman; Mrs, Sadako Tanaka, 
vice chairman; and Miss Tayoko Hasegawa, seeretary. The auxiliary at once 
sent 12 volunteers to the chapter house of the Los Angeles Red Gross in order 
to cnable them to become accredited instructors. They soon received certif- 
cutes, and, on Miareh 1, the above-named ollicers and instructors of the Japa- 
nese branch started a work shop at 823 Jackson Street. 
_Perhups March 28 was a conspicuous day in the history of the Japanese 
Red Cress auxiliary when they held a bazaar in order to exhibit some of 
their delicate handicraft and culinary art. Because of the extraordinary pop- 
ularity of the display, it was extended another day. 

The red-letter day of the Japanese auxiliary came on July 13. Headed by 
Mrs, Oyama ag the chairman of the auxiliary, and Prof. Kk. S, Inui, chairman 
of the exccutive cominittee, they took charge of a special dny event, under 
the auspices of the Los Angeles chapter, at Kighth and Alvarado Streets, Jn 
describing the occasion the Los Angeles Times, of July 1-4, says in part: 

“That universal language, which is beauty, served to translate the higher 
meaning of Japanese social life at the Red Cross fete; beauty ran like a silver 
cord through the arrangements in the ground; arts, such us have never been 
presented here before, were exhibited.” 

« 
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According to the report of the committee, there was a substantial contril © » - 
tion to the treasury of the Los Angeles chapter derived from this. 
While the Japanese workshop was closed March 81, 1919, those who coe y : 
tributed so unselfishly were taken by surprise one day in July, 1919. The=r 4 
cach received a small box and a letter, transmitted from the local Jipanese¢ | 
consulate. It said: - 
“We hereby present to you a gold Red Cross ring as a token of apprecintiog 
of your valuable assistance rendered to the American Led Cross in cooperation » 
With our special committee in Los Angeles. 
. “Sincerely, yours, | 
. “TADAMASA Isitauno (BAnron), 
“President of Nippon Red Cross Society.” 


Aside from these participations, various Jupancse organizations and associza— 
tions here never failed to constantly remind their people of the necessity «47 
thrift and saving. A large number of these people are reported to have bougli¢ 
thrift stamps. 

Of course, the Japanese thrift as a. food producer needs no comment. Theii 
canned fish, fruit, and vegetables found their way to the battle fields of Hurope. 
While the Los Angeles chapter of the Japanese Red Cross was conducting mi | 
cantonment at the corner of Tenth and Main Streets, the Japanese Florists” 
Association of Southern California daily furnished beautiful flowers in senson 
to adorn the tables of the restaurant. Or, again, when they took charge of 
the Red Cross day, on July 18, the industrious Jiupanese farmers donated sev- 
eral truck loads of green vegetables. As a producer of those articles, not only 
in time of war, but even in this very day, they ure surpussed by no one. While 


BB a 


. Climatic conditions may be partly responsible, still these truck farmers have con— 


tributed a lion’s share in placing Los Angeles on the top of the list of some 
2,000 counties of this country as a food-producing community. 

As soon as the United States entered the struggle, the Japanese Association 
of Southern California lost no time in rallying their people under the banner 
of their adepted eountry. ‘They sent able men to speak on American insti- 
tutions and spirit, and especially the reasons for America’s entrance into the 
war. These orators, including Hon. Oyama, Mr. Fujickn, Mr. Y. Toyama, and 
others, covered every Japanese community of any consequence from Tehachepi 
to the Mexican border, urging the Japanese to serve for their adopted country. 

In this and many orher activities the Japanese Association of Los Angeles 
served «ws the Japanese war work council in furnishing willing interpreters 
during draft examinations, in circulating recommendations of the Food Adminis- 
tration or emergency measures of the Government, and in sending out speakers, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Sessue Haynkawa, Miss Tayoko Hasegawa, and Prof. and Mrs, 
Inui were also often asked to assist in general drives at various parts of the 
State. It will be recalled that there were numerous social and International 
festivals at which the Japanese were conspicuous among the allied nations. The 
last but not least is the able and valuable services that were rendered by Consul 
Oyama as a meimnber of the allied war work council, who was assisted by Mr. C. 
Kondo, general secretary of the Japanese Association of Southern Cilifornia, 
and Mr, Y. Matsuma, general secretary of the Japnnese Association of Los 
Angeles, In every Instance all organizations were utilized and every energy 
mobilized to assist in the turning of humeanity’s great wheel, 

Now, truly the situatlon is deseribed when a leader of the Japanese community 
once stated, McKinley said, “God and men have linked the nations together.” ‘ 
It seems to us now that the Kaiser and his forces of evil have brought us in ne 
touch with the heart of the American people. 

To put it another way, the Japanese of Los Angeles lave ably and patriotically 
assumed a part in war work. They have also proven themselves an integral and 
indispensable part of Los Angeles in the land erusade for humanity and 
democracy, 


JAPANESKI LANGUAGE SCITOOL, 


Learning of the Japanese language by the ‘American children of Japanese 
parents are vital questions for both Japanese and Americans. There ure several 
opinions expressed concerning this question. It may not differ much from the 
similar questions raised by other immigrants. The outstanding points In (his 
question seem to be those who are in favor of teaching that language nh those 
who oppose the teaching 
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Those who support tenching are: 

(1) Becnuse the parents of the children were born in Japan and they use their 
mother tongue in homes, and so it is convenient to teach thelr children in the 
extent of rerding and writing shople words of Japanese hinguage so as to be able 
to committnicwute ideas with their parents a¢ home. 

(2) Present sand futare eivilization of the world demand then to live au 
fitevnational life, and the knowledge of mere than one liungunge is a preat 
bnportance, The children who are taught the language while they are ata 
tender ange are undoubtedly a great benefit in their future vocations, even though 
they be the citizens of the United States, 

Those who oppose the teachings are: 

(1) Whe Cewehing such language is undoubtedly not the means to hasten the 
Americunization of the children, because it tends to keep the children in the 
Japanese ideas and thoughts, 

(2) Tt isan unbearable burden for the children to try to master two languages 
at the s:mme time, when the languages so differ as English and Japanese. This 
would be too much tax to the tender mind, so It ought to be postponed to later 
yours, 

Thus the optnions concerning the teaching of Japanese lanzuage to the 
Americun-born children of Japanese parents are split into two ariong the Jap- 
anese and Americans, . 

In 1912 Japanese educntors in the United States met in San Franciseo and 
passed a resolution which express the majority opinion as principles. “AI chil- 
dren born in Ameriea should be ednueated in the American public schools to be 
nble tu live their lives in this country. The Japnnese schools and kindergartens 
have justified thetr existence in the limited sense of the supplementary school for 
the American publie schools. The Japanese school may open from one to two 
hours a day. They may teach Japanese language as well ns elementary English 
preparatory to the American public schools.” Since then the Japanese schools 
adopted these principles, and they were trying to follow this aim. They are try- 
ing their best to aid the children to be Americanized, and these schools are not 
similar to those parochial schools of south European immigrants. There were 
SO Japanese language schools in the United States in 1918, with 132 teachers and 
2,442 pupils; 47 kindergartens, with 86 teachers and 1,023 children; and these 
schools are supported by the Japanese churches, Japanese at large, the parents 
of the children, or by the Japanese association of the place the schools are 
located. There were 25 Japanese lunguage schools in southern California in 1920, 
with 82 teachers, of whom 18 are American. American-born Japanese children 
are handicapped to leagn English at their homes because their parents generally 
do not spenk English well. To make up such a disadvantage of the Japanese 
children, English is taught in Japanese schools by American or Japanese 
teachers, 

TIIE PROBLEM OF ASSIMILATION, 


The term “assimilation” or Americanization needs an explanation. It is 
commonly understood that those terns signify that newcomers learn the Amert- 
can language, follow after the American customs, live up to the American 
standard of living, und ncquire the citizenship, think as the Americans and act 
American. In closer scrutiny we find that there are two ideas of Americaniza- 
tion: 

First. There are people who emphasize that the neweomer should abandon 
their native mode of life and ways of thinking. they must abandon everything 
that they had and become a new American. They interpret Aniericanization 
in a narrow sense. 

Secondly. Americanization is being interpreted in more inclusive meaning. 
They say that the newcomer must maintain their good cultures and customs, 
must contribute those things to build up Ameriea. They believe that America 
is big and strong enough to digest foreign elements, have enough power to lead 
the ignorant immigrants to become brillant civiligang and make one homo- 
geneous nation. ‘The census of 10 years ago had shown that, even according 
to the superficial and insufficient test of the census taker, nearly onetenth of 
our people were illiterate in the language of this country, These figures, 
astounding ag they were, made no general impression. We assumed that every- 


thing Was coming out all right. We were not, as a matter of fact, proud of 
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the way 60 different races of people were growing into one homoyeneous nation?" 
such au broad attitude was shown by many scholars, and it became the penerw 
sentiment. 

An enthusiastic presentation of the Americanism by Mr. Roosevelt was not 
paid much attention to before the Great War. The war gave many Jessons to 
the Americans, and one of them was the necessity of national solidarity. hey 
found their Inisconception about the beautiful name of “inelting pot.” She did 
not have the national homogeneity as she expected. “Then syddenly the war 
ciume, and to the astonishment of all, our homogenevus people seemed suddenly 
to spring back into its component parts. To our dismay, we found millions of 
our people thinking as Americans. We were chayrined to dlseover that the 
melting pot had existed largely in our fancy only.” ? 

The large number of the drafted soldiers could not understand the conunands 
of the offieers in Knglish. It was necessary to inaintain lsnglish classes for them 
in camps. It was too late to meet the emergency. Such an experience made 
the Americans to think the meaning und the method of the Aimericanization 
seriously. The Americanizntion movement was started, and its purpose will 
be realized by the influence of education. Since then, many Americans come 
to believe a narrow Americanization, mostly among the Government officers. 
They began to emphasize more and more that the foreign imniigrants should 
abandon all the old things and must follow the American system, materially 
and ideally. 

Such narrow Americanism may be moved effectively to realjze solidarity, 
but it will tend to the narrow nationalism that American fathers bad no intention 
of. The great truth was taught the Americans to spare no energy to nsshnilate 
the immigrants for the national solidarity, yet the power of the “ melting pot” 
was hever questioned. Jt is her mistake if she thinks that America can ussimi- 
late every element of various nations at once. Such power works sure but 
slowly. As the American history tells us, the leading stock of American people 
was the Anglo-Saxon origin, yet Americans are of various origins, that many 
nationalities contributed their cultures and achicvements and had no one 
superior stock dominating the other stocks. To be sure that admixture of 
various nationalities makes a superior nation. America is not a static country 
but a dynamic nation. The principles held by fathers of this country were 
certainly admirable. yet the visions of their sons must be nobler and far- 
reaching. I um certain that the true Americanization is that the newcomers 
shall adapt themselves to the American civilization, and at the same time they 
shall contribute their cultures and achievements, if they have anything worth 
while for the advancement of the American civilization. In certain parts of 
this country where Japanese are being assimilated, Americans must provide 
them with her achievements and also prepnre to receive theirs from them, In 
other words, their receipt and gifts must be mutual. 


MANNERS OF ASSIMILATION. 


It is convenient for us to explain the manners of the assimilation among 
races into physical and psychological points of view. These two changes occur 
sometimes nt the same time or occur at an interval. Let us look at the physical 
assimilation. We notice two forces working toward that end, the eclimute and 
food, on one hand, and intermarriage on the other. : 

1. The physical changes due to climate and food may be explained by biological 
study. That is, man has adaptability to his environment like any other animal. 
As the lower animals have protective color and other means of protection or try 
to fit themselves in the struggle to survive, the man does the same thing in 
different degrees. The immigrant who comes to this country after reaching 
majority finds It dificult to adapt himself in the new circumstances, but those 
who come over ant a tender age or those who are born in this country show a 
marked change In their physical appearance, According to the statement pub- 
lished by the Inmigration Bureau, based upon the study of Prof. I’. Bons, 
“Changes In Bodily Forms of Descendants of Immigrants,” he spoke of the 
change in the skull during the single generation.’ That the American-born chil- 
dren of round-hended Jews became Juong-headed ones, This proves the power 
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of the “ainelting pot’ at work. These effects of climate to physical appearance 
ef the poome nre evident in atl countries. This fact was proved by the Jews 
living fn various parts of the world. © Originally the snine Jews are now, 
Anthropeloviently, not a mee adapted to the phices and there rre Muiranina, 
‘Teulonte, Shavics, Mongoloid, Negroid, and others.” (Maurice PFishberg, The 
Jews, a Study of Mace and Movironments, ) 

2. Dy intermarrcinge, Ja America where the practice of intermarriage is more 
or dess Common and usshaihiiion by this method is quite effective. Where are 
varlous theories ndvanced by ethnologists as to the effects of intermarriage, but 
we may sua up by saying that the union between good and poor the Mendalian 
law applies, But such mathematicnl presentatlon can only be applied as a 
principle und as to the physical development of different individual cases de 
pend upon the rearing of the children after their births, and the social influence 
working om Chew, 

Ordinarily, a hybrid {Is looked down as inferlor, but it is due more to the 
society than the internurriage. Often society does not sanction a union of 
different races and Jook upon them with an eye of contempt, and thus the evil 
effect upon the offspring. Tor these reasons it is no ground to oppose inter- 
murringe, We thrinty believe chat we cun obtain a better ruce by Intermingling 
of bloods of diferent races. Proofs of this are abundant in the history of the 
human races. But such an intermarriage must be the result of the natural 
course of the thing and not by the artificial stimuli of the man. Thus we be- 
lieve the intermarringe between Japanese and Americans is the result of natural 
course after the Japanese are nssiniilated psychologically and socially, or, in 
other words, If such intermarriage take place after the Japanese are thor- 
oughly Aimericanized we enn not see the objection, but {f this takes place before 
we should cndeavor to refrain from them. 

The psychological asshinilation necessitates the community of thought. To- 
day no country in the world could live as a mental hermitage. Any thouglit 
or iden grown in one country flows out freely to all the countries in the world. 
Thus there fs no national boundary of thoughts. In the past Japan imported 
freely various Ideas from Europe and America, and there was a psychological 
assimilation of thoughts and ideas. 

The community of ideas are universal, but the psychological assimilation of 
immigrant aliens in this country must be assimilated by having them live in and 
with the society, because various countries have different history, traditions, 
customs grown up under peculiar circumstances. Unless the immigrants catch 
this spirlt the assimilation is impossible. This proves the fact that those chil- 
dren who come to this country at a tender age whose mind is still plastic, can 
easily get into the spirit the heart and soul of a country. In other words, they 
are to get into the atmosphere of another people easier than the grown-ups. 
These American-born children of alien parents have traceable physical marks of 
their parents, but the psychological and socinl influence are totnily American 
nnd particularly through schools and churches assimilate them completely in 
language, manners, and habits. 


THE PROCESS OF ASSIMILATION AMONG TIHIE JAPANESE. 


The degree of assimilation nmong Japanese differs according to individual 
responsiveness to the new circumstances, but it can not be denied the fact that 
they have been influenced. This can be easily seen when we contrast those 
who stay in this country and those who stay in Japan all the time. As to the 
physiological changes we do not have any material from the medical sciences, 
but one often sces some of the Japanese have brown hair instead of their 
pitch black, and lighter color of skin. They have illnesses peculiar to meat 
caters, and at the same time there are seldom cases peculiar to those whose 
main diets are of vegetables, fishes, and rice. By use of different clothes and 
use of chairs there ig marked difference in pose. Their curved shins are 
straightened and tendency of stooping replaced by erect. These differences 
are particularly noticeable in children who come over while they retain the 
plasticity and those who are born in this country. 

The Japanese children born in Calffornia or in Colorado are in a sense the 
American product. Jnpanese educators in San Francisco made a thorough 
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physical examination of Japanese children in 20 different grammar schools in 
California, with the following result: 7 


Average Japanese children’s height and weight. 


HEIGHT. 
: Ameri- Japan Ameri- Japan 
Age and sex. can Tokyo. as Ago and sex, can Tokyo. as 

rn whole m. whole. 
a a a a 

7 years: Inches. | Inches. | Inches. 12 years Inches. | Fnches. | Inches. 
CS ee ee 45.8 rt 2 MAI. .6 002208 52.5 52, 2 51.0 
Female......... 41.3 43, 2 41.7 Female......... §2, 2 51.8 50. 8 

8 years: 13 years: 

MIO. cwecsssecs 45.1 44,7 44.0 Male. .......... 53.6 50. 8 53. 5 
Female......... 45.1 42. 4 43.5 Temale......... 55, 2 52. § 53.5 

9 years: 14 years: 

Male ....s.s00+ 47, 4 45.9 45. 8 DIG. ce seseaeee 56.1 52, 5 53. 5 
Female........ 47,2 43,8 45. 2 Female........ _ 51.7 5b. 4 55. 3 

10 years: 15 years: a 
Malo........... 49, 2 48,7 47.6 Male.........-. 57.9 53.2 | 57.9 
Female....... 49.8 48.2 47.0 Female......... 58,2 53. 2 57.0 

1l years: 16 years: 

Male.ccicskesex 51.0 50. 0 49.4 lO ...sscceaiee 60.1 59, 4 60. 0 
Female......... 51.5 49.1 48,9 Female......... 59. 0 55.3 | 69.1 
WEIGHT. 

7 years: Pounds. | Pounds, | Pounds 12 years Pounds. | Pounds, | Pounds 
Male........... 42.3 38. 59 Male........... 65. 37 83 
Female......... 40. 33 43. 72 37. 27 Female......... 65, 37 60, 82 59. 50 

8 years 13 years 
Male.....-....- 46. 69 42,14 42.39 ||  $Male........... 68 18 65. 70 66. 03 
Female......... 46. 61 40.06 || 14 years 

9 years: Male........... 76. 94 73.45 74. 29 
Male........... 51. 07 7. 52 46. 36 Female......... 81. 65 74. 54 76. 69 
¥ Bake vades 48, 84 50. 82 44, 54 || 15 years 

10 years Malo. <3 osc 0s0<% 90. 08 80. 09 84.71 

awuetudowes 56. 69 50, 95 50. 05 Fennale......... 92.14 75, 53 §5, 28 
Female......... 55. 39 49. 50 48, 84 || 16 years 

1l years Male........... 81. 73 98. 18 
Male. .....cses 60. 99 56. 03 54. 96 Female......... 104. 13 86. 53 94, 21 
Female eeetecoonac 60. 91 61. 81 53. 63 ‘ 


After publishing the above statement the educators add that the physical 
development of children born and reared in this country are far better than 
those Japanese children in Japan. Particularly we notice a marked develop- 
ment in girls. There are practically no eye troubles except very light cases, 
though there are a number of decayed teeth and troubles of tonsils. In height 
American-born children are from one-fourth of an inch to one-half of an inch 
taller than those of Japan, and in weight, in girls at 16, there are differences 
of from 10 to 17 pounds. 

This improvement in stature and muscular development is attributed to 
better living conditions here. Climatic and other natural factors must be taken 
into account of the gains In physique. It has been remarked that native chil- 
dren have a fairer skin than their parents born in the island Iempire; the 
color of the hair is dark brown instead of jet black. The American-born 
- children have larger eyes than their cousins in Japan. It is said that the cye- 

lashes of the youngsters born in this country grow out perpendicularly on both 
eyelids, and when the eyes are closed the lashes meet together in parallel, 
whereas the children in Japan have slant eyes, the lashes droop downward at 
an angle of 45° on the upper eyelid, while the lower lashes stand out per- 
-pendicularly on the edge, and when the eyes are closed the upper eyclashes 
cover the lower lashes from above or across each other, instead of meeting in 
parallel row as is the case with an American child of Caucasian parentage. 
The writer has closely observed the Japanese children in Los Angeles in a 
great number, and he sees marked variations from the types of children he 
has seen in Japan. a 

Let us next see the physical difference produced by intermarriage of Japanese 
with other peoples. The Japanese do not like to intermarry, and consequently 
there are very few cascs of intermarriage between the Japanese gndethe Ameri- 
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cans. If one looks for them nas the subject of his study it is not impossible to find 
some cases to furnish his materials. 

It is true that the Jupanes2 is a mixed race of seven stocks. The mixtures 
of bloods occurred more than 2,000 years ago. The predominant strain is the 
Takamuapgahara. The blending of races has produced a new type of homo- 
geneity, and there is no question about {ts superiority to most of the other 
races in the world. Like the Jews, the Japanese feel that it is important to 
keep the race pure. Even when they appreciate the advantages of a home, the 
Japanese in western lauds hesitate to form alliances with Kurovean or Ameri- 
cun women, In some instances Japanese men have done sv, anc. the offsprings 
of these intermarriages are strong sons and charming daughters. It ts a sur- 
prising phenumenon that the cross between a Japauese and a European is a 
Kuropean in appearance, the child of a Japanese man and an American woman 
is an Americans: the fruit of a union of a Japanese and a Chinese woman is a 
Chinese. Such are the conclusions of those who have observed the families of 
Japanese nen married to alien women; also the offsprings of women of Japan 
who have married foreigners. 

The view has been expressed by some writers that the result of the inter- 
mixture of two races will, in the loug run, produce a race reverting back to 
the ancient, degenerated, lower type. This theory is as yet oot proven. It 
is said that a hybrid is a degenerate. Neverthelcss, there fs; a strong pre- 
sumption that the Intermingling of bloods will produce a new type of American 
possessing the excellent qualities that Japanese men have inherited from the 
forefathers, The admirable traits of the Japanese will persist; the Japanese 
spirit will be a part of their inheritance, though modified by the environment 
of the New World. 

Now, Ict us look at the psychological change of the Japanese received from 
the Americans, but the degrees of change differ according to the individual 
adaptability and responsiveness to outward stimuli. Before we go into the 
discussion, we see whether or not there is fundamental differ2nce in psycho- 
logical difference between races. The writer believes that there is no funda- 
mental differcnee in races as to the emotion and psychology. ‘The only differ- 
ence there is the manner of expressipg the emotion and psychological workings. 
In emotion, for instunce, there is no difference. Both Americans and Japanese 
have regard to likes and dislikes, love and hate, gladness and anger, happiness 
and sadness. The only difference is in the expression of such emotions. The 
Japanese try to repress them, while the Americans show as they feel. Through 
long history of the traditions the Japanese try to repress their feclings, and it 
appears as if it were their second nature. 

Thus superficial observers believe that the Japanese try to ecnceal their real 
feclings in order to prey upon them. The longer the Japanese stay in this. 
country the more and more they become American in this respect. They began 
to express their feelings just as freely as any American. Particularly this is 
the case with those who are born in this country. The American-born children 
of Jnpanese parents appear so different from their parents at the first blush it. 
seems that there {s a fundamental difference in emotion from thelr parents. But 
we can readily see that it is not the case, but the only difference is the inanner in 
which they express their feelings. Some of them went far enough to make some 
of us to doubt if they are not bragging themselves. 

The American-born children have different taste. They prefer the American 
style of cooking to that of the Japanese. Their pnrents have memories of their 
childhood and the days they spent in Japan that they relish an occasional fes- 
tivity in Japanese dishes. Again these children have necessarily spent less 
amount of tine in this country than their parents, but the mastering the lNinglish 
they are far in the lead. But when they try to speak Japanese they make such 
a funny enuncintion and sentences just like Americans who have a smattering 
. knowledge of the Japancse language in trying to speak in Japanese. Theiy 
facial expression is quite different from that of their parents. They have an 
expression of English-spenking face, while their parents have the Japanese- 
speaking free. 

The manner in which they express their idens is American. They are not 
only Americans in the face of documents but they arc in spirit. For this reason 
if parents take them back to Japan, they will not be satistied with the new con- 
dition they are placed in, and their parents also find themselves lifficult to adapt 
themselves in the new situation they voluntarily placed themselves. If once these 
people visit Japan and stay In suflicient time to know to what extent they have 
Chauged, they will come right back to the United States with the jutention never 
to go back to Jupan again. 


We are bot cobservalive Japanese chough to worry about (he rapid: Ader ieani- 
vation Of Japanese in this country and their children, but we rather inetined to 
think to be ountural result. AC the same time the Japanese will contribute 
to America the good qualities they have inherited for many thousands of years. 


THE MISSION OF THE JAPANESE IN THIS COUNTRY, 


We have spent ample space to explain the existing condition of Japanese in 
Americu. We liked to let the American public know the facts as they exist, at 
the same time fo remind the Japanese in this country of the work they lave 
before them. The history of Japanese innnigration shows that Che course could 
not be called a smooth one nor could we say they are treated fairly ino this 
country, but they have gone through that. They have passed the dithieult test. 
If the coming of more Japanese to this country is contrasted to the interest of 
this Republic, certainly we can not urge the coming of large nmmbers of Japanese 
Inmnigriants. If the indiscriminate treatinent of Japanese is against the interests 
of America, then we certainly do not urge the free equal right to opportunity. 

On the other hand, if the coming of Japanese to this country, and the enjoy- 
ment of the equal opportunity accord with the interests of this country, then we 
ought to insist for the sake of this country, Tf there are any who think the 
Japnunese question in this country are alien question, the viewpoint taken is a 
mistaken one. The Japanese are a component part of America, America and 
the question is the question within her own boundary. 

We have noted the economical and splritual assistance the Jupanese in the 
United States rendering. We believe the Japanese and their successors will 
assimilate more and more and contribute the good qualities they have inherited 
to the civilization of America. If the restriction of Japanese immigrants con- 
tinues as it is, the Japanese can not materially assist in number, but the Japanese 
in the United States and their children will devote themselves in whatever they 
find their work and in time there will be scholars, inventors, artists, business 
men, and spiritual leaders from them. The stucere wish of the Japanese is the 
welfare of America. The question of population in Japan will be solved in 
nnother way if America so desires not to have surplus Japanese in this country. 
We are not interested in these chapters to discuss free importation of Japanese 
in America to contribute to American developments whatever they have to offer. 


. RECOMMENDATIONS, 


The United States was so spareely populated in her earlier national life, the 
natural growth of population could not meet the necessary man power to culti- 
vate the vast land of wnbroken soil, and develop the unlimited natural resources, 
‘The national development was lirgely dependent upon the uimigrant foreigners, 
‘The northern Muropeans were generally weleomed into the United Stites in the 
early nineteenth century, and the first immigration law was framed for the 
protection of neweomers, . | 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century the southern Huropean immi- 
grants swarmed upon the Atlantic States. They came in numbers more than 
the United Stutes wished to have and brought undesirable elements with then, 
The United States, alarmed by the encroachment of undesirable foreigners, she 
felt the need of the changes In her immigration policy. Many restricttive 
measures effected to improve the qualities of the linmigrant in the last four 
decades, Such a restrictive policy was quite necessary for the solidarity and 
Integrity of a national life. At present the iden of Jaissez faire became ont of 
date for the principle of the national administration In the highly civilized 
country. <A well-developed nation needs many regulations to harmonize the 
every part of its organism. And in order to have the uniformity of enforcing 
regulations and to relieve the strain on the administration, it saw fit to plaice 
the entire business under a single Bureau of Immigration. As the number of 
immigrants increase and accompinying evils multiply It was necessary to en- 
force the measures and regulations with vigor and steadily added detailed rego- 
lations. It igs necessary for the Government to protect the poor, distressed. 
people. This necessitates the Government to make regulations in order to pre- 
vent entrance of dependents, prostitutes, parasites, ete. Such is the eriterion of 
immigrants for admission and rules governing the transportation companies to 
eliminate the undesirable elements. 

In 1910 the Ihnmigration Commission presented to the Senate recommenda- 
tions concerning a new policy for immigrants. The recommendation is sound in 


a 


principtes, but oa few nddiGional sugsestions could be made. Phe presentiition 
of the comuidssioner im part ois as follows: 

“a White the American people, as in the past, welcome the oppressed of 
other lands enre shouldl be taken Chat huamignaution be such both in quality and 
quantity as not ta gmake Coo diltleute the process of assimikition. 

“2 Since the existing law and further special legislation recommended in 
this report deal with the physically and morally uufit, further general legisia- 
thon Concerning the admission of ahenos should be based primarily upon economic 
ot business: consideration touching the prosperity and economic well-being of 
Gur peaple, 

7 The mensures of the rational, healthy development of a country is not 
the extent of dts lnvestinent of capital unless there is a correspcnding economic 
opportunity afforded to the citizen dependent upon employment for his material, 
mental, and moral development. 

“4d. Lhe development of Lusiness may be brought about by means which 
lower the standurd of living of the wage earners, A slow expansion of industry 
Wiidelh would permit the adaptution and assimilation of the Incoming labor supply 
is preferable ton very rapid industrial expansion which results in the immigra- 
tion of daberers of low. standards and efficteney, who jmperil the American 
stindard of wages und condition of employment.” (Report of In migration Coim- 
mission Dec, &, IM10, vol. 1, p. 45.) 

The Great War changed every phase of the national life in the civilized 
countries. It afiects greatly the immigration problems in the United States. 
The recommendations of the {immigration commissioners were satisfuctory 
before the war but doubtful at present. Since August, 1914, many Luropean 
fiotiprants returned to their old countries, and since then the annual arrivals 
and departures at Atlantic ports ure almost equal. We can not expect to have 
the Jarge number of strong young bimigrants now. The luropean nations need 
them for the reconstruction of their national life, consequently they do not wish 
these youlbs to emigrate. ‘This situation had given a blow to the American 
industry. Shortage of labor, shortage of food, shortage of fuel, shortuges in the 
necessiuries of life, and high costs of Hving are cries of the economie world. 
“Only remedy for it,” some writer advocated, “jis the introduction of the 
Asiatic laborers.” Their plan is to induce the three-yeur contract laborers from 
China and other Asiatic countries. If this plan be curried it will remedy the 
needs in the Inbor market and will give enormous protit for th2 large corpora- 
tious, but additional difliculties may be brought tothe social life of this coun- 
try. It will be against the fundamental Lininigration pulicy of the United States 
hy introducing the contract laborers. We believe the following will be more 
fitting remedy in this difliculty. 

Generous facilities should be provided for carefully selected immigrants. 
Tracts of agricultural land will be sold or given under conditions. This is 
somewhat the extension of the homestend law, applying to tle desirable im- 
migrants. Applicants for this privilege must be young, strong, inarried couples. 
They must intend to build their homes permanently in this country, and must 
nake outh of nilegiance to the United States. This will fulflll the present eco- 
nomic needs of this country, and yet it will not depart from the principle of 
the immigration policy nor harm the social life of the people. The qualtity 
of the inimigrants in general should be strictly regulated and the following 
‘classes of people should be excluded: 

1. Physien] qualifications: Persons who are afflicted with contagious discases, 
inheritable diseases, such a trichoma, tuberculosis, syphillis, leprosy, ete. De- 
fective persons, such as blind, mute, denf, cripples, hunehbacks, ete., and any 
other persons who are physically weak and likely not able to support them- 
sclves and liable to become n publie charge. 

2. Mental qualification; Aments, insanity, psychopathic people, and all sim- 
Har nilments, 

3. Intellectual qualifications: Persons who have not received at least eight 
years of schooling or equivalent mental attainment. Persons who can neither 
write nor read a hundred simple, common words in English. 

4. Moral qualifications: Fix-convicts, prostitutes, or managers of prostitu- 
tions, polygamists, professional gamblers and beggars, anarchists, nihilists, 
ussassins of the Government official. Perons whose purpose is to engage in 
immoral business, 

5. Neonomic qualifications: Contract Jaborers, persons whos? transportation 
is paid by transportation compunies or labor agents. Persons who do not 


have enough meuns to nner themselves at least three months or its equiva- 
Jent—say $150. 
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G. Age qualifications: Minors under 14 years of age who are not accompanied 
by or to join their parents or guardians. Versons, 60 years of age or more, 
who do not have a sen or daughter or near relative to look after them. 

These qualilications many seem too severe, but it is the right of the United 
States to insist to receive only those qualified und useful in this country. <All 
immigrants who are undesirable should be barred without hesitation. 

Lastly, the writer wishes to emphasize that any immigration law ought to 
be universal in its application. here should be no discrimination according 
to nationality or race; individual quality must be the criterion for adinission 
or rejection. It is sn error to direct barriers against this or that nation or 
race, irrespective of individual qualifications. Quality of mun dees not differ 
according to the color of skin or place of birth. Diserimination against this 
or that nation could not be called a proper iinmigration mensure, nor would 
it promote the welfare of the great Republic. All discriminative measures 
should be gotten rid of. . 

The true Americanism can be realized neither by racial pride nor by the 
racial prejudices. It is only to be realized by the thorough study of social 
conditions, rather than mere sentiments fostered by ignorance. The leaders 
of a nation must establish {mmigration policy with unmistakable foresight. 
This the United States will contribute for the highest achievements of the 
human civilization, us well as she will realize the utmost progress within her 
bouudary. 


Exuistr FE. 


Acreave of arable lands in southern California owned and leased by Japanese, 
October, 1919. 


Decidu-| Grains ‘ Num- 

: Citrus Sugar- | Vege- | Miscel- 
Districts. Berrics.; Grapes. . ous and Total. | ber of 
P&-) fruits, fruits. | hays. | beets. | tables. |lancous. Senin. 


Orango County...... a ee 628 | 4,594; 3,810 204 
Riverside County... 11! Bc ocatees 5 ee 782 41 
San Bernardino 
County........... 5 haere 31 
San Dicgo County..]........ NicgekectN. -240 Giscuecewe 87 
Imperial County.... 30 lee pana lewsee eas tee seciees 8 565 hess cesee 2,565 39t 
Ventura County..... A wsewene 33 23 3,083 | 1,120 366 49 
Santa Barbara 
COURLS oecccicees 20 ! Bel AOS [niwsetesteeeedes 18 
San Luis Obispo 
COURLY c:ccicecewess 12 900 | 1,557 | 1,189 8,616 ; 1,555 133 
Los Angeles County.| 1,279 98h 741} | 3,378 | 6,580 | 25,552 1,797 
Total........- 1, 381 | 1, 2513 | 2,741} | 17,183 | 21,220 | 36,655 | 29,050 |110,737 | 2,846 


EXHIBIr F. . . 


Acreage of farms owned and tilled by Japanese in southern Oalifornia, 1919. 


Decidu- | Grains Sugar Vepo- Miscel- in 
Citrus. ous fruits.jand hays.| beets. tables. | lancous. Total. 


Districts. Berrios, 


Orange County.......}. eee ass 

Riverside County.... 5 

San Bernardino 
County......... akeleeecies ‘acs 


Los Angelos County..| é 


Total....ccccese 
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